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THE AUTHORITY OF ST. THOMAS 
IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
AND THE SACRED SCIENCES 


AN OPINION REGARDING TWO RECENT ARTICLES* 


he encyclical Humani Generis of Pope Pius XII (August 12, 1950)! 
has occasioned among other things two long studies on the authority 
of St. Thomas in philosophy and theology by two Spanish theologians, 
Santiago Ramfrez, O. P.,2 and Armando Bandera, O. P.2 These we 
shall consider in the following pages. 
Before subjecting these works to critical examination, however, we 
would do well to pvint out some fundamental notions regarding the 
declarations of the Holy See. 


I. In his encyclical the Holy Father warmly recommends as a safe- 
guard against ancient and modern errors that ‘sound philosophy’ which 
constitutes a patrimony handed on from earlier Christian ages, and 
which possesses an added authority of even higher order, since the 
Magisterium of the Church has weighed in the balance of divine reve- 
lation its principles and major assertions slowly elaborated and defined 
by men of great genius. This philosophy, acknowledged and accepted 
by the Church, safeguards the genuine validity of human knowledge, 
the unshaken metaphysical principles of sufficient reason, causality 
and finality, in a word, the possibility of attaining certain and unchange- 
able truth.‘ “‘There are many things in this philosophy which do not 


* This article was originally published in Spanish, ‘“‘La autoridad de 
Santo Thomas en las escuelas y ciencias eclesiasticas”’, in Estudios Eclesidsti- 
cos, XXVII (1953), 143—166. The present version is based on the original 
German of Fr. Pelster, though compared likewise (through the kind help of 
Fr. Roderick Wheeler, O. F. M.) with the Spanish. 

1 Acta Apostolicae Sedis (AAS), XLII (1950), 561—578; the English 
version used herein is that of Fr. A. C. Cotter, S. J., The Encyclical ‘““Humani 
Generis’ with a Commentary (Weston, 1951). 

2 “The Authority of Saint Thomas Aquinas’, The Thomist, XV (1952), 
I—109. This was re-published with a few additions in book form under the 
title De auctoritate docirinali S. Thomae Aquinatis (Salamanca, 1952), with 
the pontifical documents from Benedict XIV to Pius XII in an appendix. 

3 “Pio XII y Santo Tomas’’, Ciencia Tom. LX XVIII (1951), 483—543- 

* AAS, loc. cit., 571 —72: Hoc tamen munus [sc. comprobandi Christianae 
fidei fundamenta, ad legem naturae rite exprimendam, et ad aliquam my- 
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touch faith and morals either directly or indirectly, and which the 
Church leaves therefore to the free discussion of scholars. But this does 
not apply to many other things, especially to the principles an.1 major 
assertions just referred to.’’5 ‘‘For truth and its philosophical expression 
cannot change from day to day, least of all where there is question of 
the self-evident principles of the human mind or of those assertions 
which are supported by the wisdom of the ages and agree with divine 
revelation... It is permissible, however, to clothe sometimes our 
philosophy in fitter and richer dress, to reenforce it with more effective 
arguments, to divest it of certain scholastic aids found less useful, and 
to embody in it cautiously the sound fruits of human progress. But 
never may we subvert it, or contaminate it with false principles, or 
esteem it merely as a grand but obsolete relic,’’6 


In particular, the Pope renews the prescription of Canon Law: Philo- 
sophiae rationalis ac theologiae studia et alumnorum in his disciplinis 
institutionem professores omnino pertractent ad Angelici Doctoris rationem, 
doctrinam et principia, eaque sancte teneant.? For the method of Aquinas 
is of special merit “for teaching students and for bringing hidden truth 
to light’’ while his doctrine is “in perfect harmony with divine revelation, 
and is most effective for safeguarding the foundations of the faith as 
well as for reaping, safely and usefully, the fruits of sound progress.’’® 


Finally, the Holy Father rejects emphatically the objections of rela- 


steriorum intelligentiam assequendam] ratio tum solum apte ac tuto ab- 
solvere poterit, cum debito modo exculta fuerit; nempe cum fuerit sana illa 
philosophia imbuta, quae velut patrimonium iamdudum exstat a superioribus 
christianis aetatibus traditum, atque adeo altioris etiam ordinis auctoritatem 
habet, quia ipsum Magisterium Ecclesiae, eius principia ac praecipua asserta, 
a viris magni ingenii paulatim patefacta ac definita ad ipsius divinae revela- 
tionis trutinam vocavit. Quae quidem philosophia in Ecclesia agnita ac 
a verum sincerumque cognitionis humanae valorem tuetur, et meta- 
ee inconcussa principia — rationis nempe sufficientis, causalitatis et 
litatis — ac demum certae et immutabilis veritatis assecutionem. 

§ Loc. cit., 572: In hac philosophia plura sane exponuntur, quibus res 
fidei et morum neque directe nec indirecte attinguntur, quaeque propterea 
Ecclesia liberae peritorum disceptationi permittet, at quo 4 plura, 
praesertim quoad principia assertaque praecipua, quae supra memoravimus, 
eadem libertas non viget. 

® Loc. cit. 

7 Loc. cit., 573; Codex Iuris Canonici, c. 1366, 2. 

* Loc. cit.: Plurium saeculorum experientia probe noscit [Ecclesia] Aqui- 
natis methodum ac rationem sive in tironibus erudiendis sive in absconditis 
veritatibus pervestigandis, singulari praestantia eminere; ipsius autem 
doctrinam cum divina revelatione quasi quodam concentu consonare, atque 
ad fidei fundamenta in tuto collocanda efficacissimam esse, necnon ad sanae 
progressionis fructus utiliter ac secure colligendos. 
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tivism, idealism, existentialism and voluntarism to the sana philosophia, 
especially those brought against scholastic theodicy and ethics.® 

In these passages the Pope clearly outlines the stand of the Church 
in regard to philosophy. Not only theology but philosophy too is subject 
to the Magisterium of the Church because of its close relation to the 
foundations and explanation of the faith. The Church holds fast to 
scholastic philosophy in which Thomas Aquinas, its most noted represen- 
tative, holds a special place. In questions which do not concern the 
depositum fidei directly or indirectly, she leaves one perfectly free. 
Indeed, she desires and encourages sound and progressive development, 
even though this should lead the correction of many scholastic views on 
matters of unconcern to the depositum fidet. 

These words of the encyclical, sufficiently clear in themselves, have 
been misinterpreted by some to mean that the Pope intended to limit 
the progress of science and to proscribe certain opinions which have 
been freely discussed without danger to the faith up to the present day 
(peculiares opiniones, quae in philosophicis et theologicis scholis adhuc 
sine fidet periculo libera fuerunt in disceptatione) Referring to these 
opinions in allocution to the professors of the Order of Discalced Carmel- 
ites on September 23, 1951 (one whole year, therefore, after the appear- 
ance of his encyclical Humani Generis), the Pope solemnly declares: 
Isti falluntur aut fallunt. Mentis nostrae consilium non fuit quae libera 
sunt compescere. Quod profecto pro Apostolico Nostro munere voluimus 
hoc est, hodiernae aetatis aliquas aberrantes et immoderatas doctrinas a 
catholica secernere veritate, qualis fuit et erit, commune Ecclesiae patri- 
monium tectum sartumque servandum, quod quidem omnes aetates et 
civilis humanitatis et cultus omnes formas exsuperat.'® 

In this allocution the Pope clearly defines the attitude of the Church. 
The Magisterium protects the depositum fidei and considers it its God- 
right to judge whether a doctrine related directly or indirectly to the 
deposit of faith is true or false, acceptable or inacceptable. 

Naturally the Church has the right also of exercising a controlling 
influence on the course of studies in its schools, particularly those en- 
trusted with the formation of future priests. As for the rest, the Church 
makes her own the norm of St. Augustine: In necessariis unitas, in 
dubiis libertas. In recommending the continuation of this needed free- 
dom and defining its limits, his Holiness, Pope Pius XII, follows all his 


® Loc. cit., 573—75- 
10 Allocutio ad Docentes ex Ovdine Fratrum Carmelitarum Discalceatorum 
(23. Sept. 1951), AAS, XLIII (1951), 737 ff. 


1° 
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predecessors, especially Pius XI, who declares in his great encyclical 
Studiorum Ducem, which celebrates the authority of Aquinas and re- 
quires that he be followed: Sanctum igitur uniquique eorum esto quod 
in Codice juris canonict praecipitur ut philosophiae rationalis ac theologiae 
studia et alumnorum in his disctplinis institutionem professores omnino 
pertracteut ad Angelict Doctoris rationem, doctrinam et principia, eaque 
sancte teneant; atque ad hanc normam ita se omnes gerant, ut eum ipsi suum 
vere possint appellare magistrum. At ne quid eo amplius alii ab alits 
exigant quam quod ab omnibus exigit omnium magistra et mater Ecclesia: 
neque enim in tis rebus de quibus in scholis catholicis inter melioris notae 
auctores in contrarias partes disputari solet, quisquam prohibendus est 
sequi sententiam, quae sibi verisimilior videatur.™ 

I have placed these declarations of the highest ecclesiastical Magi- 
sterium first, so that discussion which follows will not be concerned with 
subjective’ opinions but based upon firm principles. 


II. In his highly documented article, Father Ramfrez concludes from 
numerous Pontifical declarations as well as from internal arguments 
that in the doctrine of St.Thomas there resides a special force or power 
for defending faith and reason from the errors of our time. 


He considers first the purely scientific authority of Aquinas in theo- 
logy and philosophy and then his canonical authority, i. e., the Church’s 
recognition of both his theology and philosophy in a measure not 
accorded any other theoligian, a recognition which extends even to 
the Code of Canon Law. Next follows a discussion of the general value 
of the authority of the teaching of the Doctor Communis considered as 
a whole. Finally, on the basis of the decisions of the Holy See, Father 
Ramirez determines on the one hand what conduct is not sufficient to 
meet the Popes’ demand and on the other how one can err by excess in 
demanding adherence to the saint’s teachings. Certainly a person does 
not act according to the mind of the Church if he simply searches for 
errors in St. Thomas without trying to understand and explain his true 
doctrine. Neither does it suffice to recognize in Aquinas a great authority 
for the past but not for our own day and its problems, or to see him 
merely as the symbol of scholasticism in which his authority is simply 
on a par with that of the other scholastics. Father Ramirez can say in 
truth: ‘‘The authorithy of St. Thomas, which may be called canonical, 
is greater than the authority of any other Catholic theologian.” On 
the other hand, however, we must not think that with St. Thomas all 


 Encyclica “‘Studiorum Ducem" (29 June, 1923), AAS, XV (1923), 324. 
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the other scholastics have lost their authority or that Aquinas is the 
Church’s only teacher in the full sense of the word. Neither does every 
single part of the Thomistic system have the same value and authority 
nor is each and every one of his principles and theses imposed on us; 
neither are we obliged to give our internal assent in every instance. 
Finally the doctrine of St. Thomas is not a closed book which can not 
be perfected further.'? 


These are thoroughly sound principles, well supported by declarations 
of the Magisterium of the Church. We can readily accept them and 
can sum the matter up by saying that the Church desires that professors 
and students of seminaries truly call Thomas their teacher, indeed their 
preferred teacher.4* The Church neither will nor can permit one to 
deny or call in doubt the fundamental metaphysical and ethical prin- 
ciples of the saint (such as causality and finality, the possibility and 
actuality of certain knowledge of God, the existence of the natural law 
and of an immutable ethical order, etc.) of which Pius X* and Pius XII*5 
speak. While the Church ardently recommends in general the doctrine 
of St. Thomas and requires its study, nevertheless in its schools on 
matters which neither directly nor indirectly concern faith or in questions 
which have been discussed freely up to now in Catholic schools, the 
Church not only does not forbid proper freedom but rather encourages 
all progress in knowing, perfecting and even correcting the doctrine of 


12 For details and proof, cf. The Thomist, loc. cit., 81—96. 

18 Editors’ note: In view of the long Scholastic tradition within the Francis- 
can Order, the Holy See has approved (1922) the following number of the 
Constitutions of the Friars Minor: In doctrinis philosophicis et theologicis 
[lectores] Scholae franciscanae ex animo inhaerere studeant; ceteros Scho- 
lasticos, Angelicum praesertim Doctorem D. Thomam, catholicarum scho- 
larum caelestem Patronum, magni faciant (n.277). This is repeated in 
n. 60 of the Statuta pro studiis vegendis in Ordine fratrum minorum (Vatican 
Press, 1949). 

4 Motu Proprio “‘Doctoris Angelici’’ (29 June, 1914), AAS, VI (1914), 
337: Ceterum his Thomae principiis, si generatim atque universe de iis loqua- 
mur, non alia continentur quam quae nobilissimi philosophorum ac princi 
Doctorum Ecclesiae meditando et argumentando invenerant de propriis 
cognitionis humanae rationibus, de Dei natura rerumque creatarum, de 
ordine morali et ultimo vitae fine assequendo. Tam praeclaram autem 
sapientiae copiam .. . nec sana ratio vult negligi nec Religio patitur ulla ex 
parte minui. Eo vel magis quod si catholica veritas valido hoc praesidio semel 
destituta fuerit, frustra ad eam defendendam quis adminiculum petat ab 
ea philosophia, cuius principia cum Materialismi, Monismi, Pantheismi, 
Socialismi variisque Modernismi erroribus aut communia sunt aut certe 
non repugnant. Nam ea quae in philosophia sancti Thomae sunt capita, 
non ea haberi debent in opinionum genere, de quibus in utramque partem 
disputare licet, sed velut fundamenta in quibus omnis naturalium divina- 
rumque rerum scientia consistit. 

18 Humani generis, AAS, XLII (1950), 532 f. 
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the saint.4* This applies particularly to questions of natural science.” 
Not each and every portion of Aquinas’s philosophical system has the 
same eternal value.*® 

Though up to now we have been in complete agreement with Father 
Ramirez, nevertheless there are two points of his exposition which 
cause us misgivings. 

1. The first concerns the evaluation oft he famous responsa of the 
Sacred Congregation of Studies of July 27, 1914 and March 7, 1916.® 

It seems necessary for greater clarity to go back a little further. 
When Pius X in his Motu Proprio Doctoris Angelici of June 26, 1914?° 
demanded adherence to Aquinas and in particular, that his principles 
in the metaphysical and ethical order be accepted on account of their 
value for the foundation and defense of the faith, certain individuals 
devoted themselves to the task of putting together what they considered 
to be the most important theses and presented them for approbation 
to the Sacred Congregation of Studies. Undoubtedly they intended by 
their choice to eliminate in this way certain theses in which the Doctor 
Eximius and commentator of St. Thomas, Francis Suarez, and certain 
others like Cardinal de Lugo and Cardinal Franzelin disagreed either 
apparently or in reality with the saint. The Congregation replied ac- 
cording to the sense of the supplication and in agreement with the 
state of research at that time: eas plene continere sancti Doctoris principia 
et pronuntiata majora. This reply, however, did not satisfy some of the 
petitioners who wished to make the defense of these obligatory. Ac- 
cordingly, they presented a second question: Utrum omnes viginti 
quatuor theses philosophicae, a Sacra Studiorum Congregatione probatae, 
germanam S. Thomae doctrinam revera contineant, et in casu affirmativo, 
utrum imponi debeant Scholis Catholicis tenendae.* 


16 Confer the passages cited above from the Humani generis. 

17 In the Allocution Ad patres delegatos ad Capitulim generale Ordinis 
Fratrum Praedicatorum (22 Sept., 1946), His Holiness Pius XII says: Eoque 
minus nunc sermo est de illis doctrinarum ad physica seu ad rerum naturam 
attinentium opinationibus et formulis, quae praeteriti temporis propriae et 
peculiares erant aut de illarum consectariis (AAS, XXXVIII [1946], 387). 

18 In the same Allocution (loc. cit., 387) it is stated: Quod quidem prae- 
scriptum (Iuris Can. 1366, 2: de institutione secundum rationem, etc., 
Angelici Doctoris) quanti faciendum sit, Decessorum Nostrorum consilia 
vestigioque secuti, alias animadvertimus. Hac autem in re nuncminoris videntur 
esse momenti quaestiones, in quibus sub ecclesiastici magisterii ductu auspicio- 
que semper libera fuit opinandi et disputandi potestas, quantaecunque eaedem 
in philosophicis et theologicis indagationibus et disceptationibus ducendae 
sunt. 

19 AAS, VI (1914), 383—86; VIII (1916), 156 f. 

20 AAS, VI (1914), 336—4I. 

21 AAS, VIII (1916), 157. 
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The first part of the question was entirely superfluous since the 
Congregation had already manifested its opinion clearly. Obviously, 
then, the second part contained the essential point. According to the 
customary style the Congregation had to reply to the question with 
either affirmative or negative. But the affirmative was not forthcoming; 
hence only negative remained, equivalent therefore to a non sunt imponen- 
dae. This negative answer however was clothed in a milder form: eaeque 
proponantur veluti tutae normae directivae. To the negative implied was 
added a positive directive of which no mention had been made in the 
question. No command was issued which would oblige one to admit all 
the theses. Nevertheless, the latter enjoy a great prerogative. They are 
normae tutae, something which is not declared officially of the opposite 
doctrines. Does this mean that the opposite theses are eo ipso non tutae 
or minus tutae as has been claimed? By no means. A thesis which is 
“safe” or tuta is one which contains nothing, so far as the present state 
of our scientific knowledge goes, that is dangerous to the faith. But 
this says absolutely nothing about the intrinsic truth or falsity of the 
thesis. An assertio tuta can be false. The opposite doctrine can also be 
tuia, indeed, under certain circumstances, even tutior. These are com- 
monly accepted theological principles®® and the wording of an official 
explanation of the Congregation must be interpreted in a strictly theo- 
logical sense. 

There is still another point, perhaps, that we ought to note. In both 
the question as well as in the answer mention is made only of germana 
S. Thomae doctrina, not of principia et pronuntiata majora Thomae 
Aquinatis, as in the case of the twenty four theses. Was this to avoid 
misunderstanding? Furthermore, we should note that the princtpia 
of which Pius X speaks in his Doctoris Angelici are not simply identical 
with the principia of the twenty four theses. As we have already pointed 
out, in the Doctoris Angelici the Pope speaks of the principia S. Thomae 
which are indispensible for the foundation and explanation of the faith. 
Among the twenty four theses, on the other hand, more than one thesis 
may indeed pertain to the principia et pronuntiata majora of the Tho- 
mistic system and yet be of no crucial importance for the defense and 
foundation of the faith. Consider, for instance, thesis eleven concerning 
the individuation by materia signata or thesis twenty concerning the order 
and manner in which singulars are known. Certainly these belong to that 
category of opinions of which Pope Pius XII says: In hac philosophia 


22 On the meaning of the formula Tuto doceri non potest cf. the explanation 
of F. Hiirth in Scholastik, V (1930), 260—67. 
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plura exponuntur, quibus res fidet et morum neque directe neque indtrecte 
attinguntur.** 

In order to see how an opposite thesis can be tutior, let us take an 
example. A thesis dear to the heart of Aquinas and in a sense fundamen- 
tal to his philosophical system is number sixteen, that of the unicity 
of form in man. Nevertheless, Thomas was vehemently attacked because 
of this thesis even during his own lifetime. Indeed he humbly declared 
that he was ready to submit himself to the judgment of the professors 
of theology of Paris. The Archbishop of Canterbury Kilwardby, O. P., 
and John Pecham, O. F. M., both rejected this thesis* and outside the 
Thomistic school even up to the present time this thesis has never 
been imposed and this for reasons entirely apart from the difficulties 
created by the natural sciences — particularly, because it is only with 
great difficulty that it can guarantee the identity of the human body 
of Christ in life, death and resurrection and still more, because it does 
not seem to safeguard sufficiently the identity of our mortal body with 
our resurrected body. For this reason, it does not seem rash at all if 
we designate as “‘safer’’ (tutior) an opinion opposed to the sixteenth 
thesis. 

His Holiness Pope Pius XII recommends that we make use of the 
means provided by modern historical research to attain a more complete 
and exact knowledge of the writings and texts of St. Thomas. Thus today, 
for instances, we know the chronology of the majority of his writings, 
something we could often only surmise a few decades ago. Consequently, 
we are much better informed about the development of his thought 
than we were then. For this reason it is quite possible even that one or 
the other of the twenty four theses may turn out to be something that 
Thomas himself did not teach or which he abandoned later on. This is 
the case, for instance, with thesis six which states that the predicamental 
r lation is a separate reality really distinct from its foundation. Accord- 
ing to recent research, St. Thomas taught that this relation is real, but 


*3 Humanis generis, AAS, XLII (1950), 572. 

*%* Cf. F. Ehrie, ‘‘Der Augustinismus und der Aristotelismus in der Scho- 
lastik gegen Ende des 13. Jahrhunderts”, Arch. Lit. Kivch. Gesch., V (1889), 
603-—35; ‘John Peckham iiber den Kampf des Augustinismus und Aristote- 
lismus in der zweiten Halfte des 13. Jahrhunderts”, Zeit. Kath. Th., XIII 
(1889), 172—193; F. Pelster, ,,Die Satze der Londoner Verurteilung von 
1286 und die Schriften des Magister Richard von Knapwell, O. P.‘', Arch. 
Fr. Praed., X (1946), 83—106. The literature on the conflict concerning 
unicity or plurality of substantial forms is too extensive to cite here. We 
merely call attention to the latest work on the subject by R. Zavalloni, 
O.F.M., Richard de Mediavilla et la Controverse sur la Pluralité des Formes 
(Louvain, 1951; Philosophes Médiévaux, tom. 2). 
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is not really distinct from its foundation. Now to be real, i.e. to exist 
in the world of reality independently of our knowledge, and to be a 
distinct reality are two things which are neither objectively nor con- 
ceptually identical. Neither is the question definitely solved whether 
Thomas in his last years still defended thesis three, the hypothesis of 
the real distinction between essence and existence, or whether influenced 
by Averroes he did not abandon this opinion he had taken from Avi- 
cenna. To maintain that he continued to hold it involves seemingly 
insuperable difficulties which originate principally from St. Thomas’s 
great commentary on the Metaphysica, composed during his last years**, 
and from the fact that almost all the adversaries of the real distinction 
used the same argument of Averroes against it which St. Thomas 
employs. The Augustinian, Giles of Rome may well be the true founder 
and defender of this real distinction and from him it passed to the 
Thomistic school. 

What we have said about tutae proponantur, the relative importance 
of certain theses, and the possibility of change so far as ascribing them 
to Aquinas goes, is entitled to be considered in accord with theological 
principles and the declarations of the Holy See, especially those of Pope 
Pius XII. The famous phrase so often cited, a Santa Sede preferisce,?7 is 
not found in any official declaration; it comes from a purely private 
statement of Pope Benedict XV. Opposed to this are other declarations, 
demanding liberty in everything which kas no bearing on the faith. 
From what has been said, the falsity of the following statement of 
Ramirez is evident. “From the fact alone that the doctrine of Aquinas 
is approved merely as being safe and sound and that approbation is not 
given the others inconsistent with him, it is clear that these cannot be 
called equally safe and sound.”2* The fundamental fallacy of logic 
here is that two theses opposed to each other cannot both be tutae, or 
in harmony with faith. Tutum is something quite different from verum. 

2. Our second point of comment on Ramirez’s explanation concerns 
the allocution of Pope Pius XII on June 24, 1939 to the students of the 

%5 Cf. G. Martin, ,,Ist Ockhams Relationstheorie Nominalismus ?*‘, Franz. 


Studien, XXXII (1950), 39—44; also F. Pelster, in Scholastik, XXVI (1951), 
15 ; 


9. 
% Cf. F. Pelster, in Schol., XXVII (1952), 159. Cf. also Chr. Pesch, ,,Die 
Lehre vom Unterschied zwischen Wesenheit und Dasein bei friiheren Theo- 
logen des Predigerordens’, Zeit. fiiy kath. Theol., XLII (1918), 763—89. 

27 Thomist, XV (1951), 66. 

28 Loc. cit., 89. In his book De auctoritate doctrinali S. Thomae (p. 146), 
Fr. Ramfrez says: Vel ex eo solum quod Aquinatis doctrina ut mere tuta et 
secura —— quin hoc ipsum de aliis ei non cohaerentibus affirmetur, 


constat has dici non posse aeque tutas et securas. 
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Roman ecclesiastical colleges and seminaries.2® As we remarked at the 
beginning of this article, Pius XI in Studiorum Ducem required that all 
professors and students of ecclesiastical schools study the doctrine of 
St. Thomas so that they might in truth call him their teacher, but at 
the same time he clearly granted and demanded liberty necessary for 
true study and scientific research. Negue enim in tis rebus, de quibus 
in scholis catholicis inter melioris notae auctores in contrarias partes 
disputari solet, quisquam prohibendus est sequi sententiam, quae sibt 
verisimilior videatur. 

Now Ramirez asserts that His Holiness, Pope Pius XII in his allocution 
to the seminarians has given a restrictive interpretation to this prescrip- 
tion of Pius XI. What are we to think of this? 

The Holy Father warns the young students that they should devote 
themselves with love and zeal to the study of Aquinas and readily accept 
what manifestly pertains to his doctrine and is considered to be, for 
sound reasons, of major importance to it. By this statement, the Pope 
renews the prescription of his predecessors.®° Then he explains: Simulque 
eorum Decessorum Nostrorum monita Nostra facimus, quibus veri nominis 
in scientia progressum et legitimam in studiis libertatem tuert voluerunt. 
Probamus prorsus ac commendamus novis diciplinarum inventis antiquam 
sapientiam, ubi opus sit, aequari; ea de quibus bonae notae Angelict 
Doctoris Interpretes disputare solent, libere agitari; nova vero subsidia ex 
historia deprompta in textibus Aquinatis plenius intelligendis adhibers. 
Neque ullus privatus se in Ecclesia pro magistro gerat; nec quid eo amplius 
alii ab aliis exigant, quam quod ab omnibus exigit omnium magistra et 
mater Ecclesia, neque denique vana dissidia foveantur.*! 

29 AAS, XXXI (1939), 245—251. 

3° Loc. cit., 246: Quapropter, dilectissimi filii, animum afferte plenum 
amoris et studii erga Sanctum Thomam, totis viribus incumbite ut luculentam 
eius doctrinam intellectu perspiciatis: quidquid ad eam manifesto pertinet 
et tuta ratione ut praecipium in ea habetur, libenter amplectimini. Haec prae- 
cepta a Decessoribus Nostris iam pridem data, Nostrarum partium ducimus in 
praesenti recolere et, si alicubi desiderentur, ex integro instaurare. — The 
translation given by F. Ramfrez (Thomist, loc. cit., 99) is very inexact: “‘Em- 
brace whatever has a clear connection with it and is supposed by a sound 
reason in his doctrine.’’ Two conditions are required for the desired accep- 
tance of a doctrine of St. Thomas: first it must clearly belong to him, and 
secondly it must be guaranteed on good grounds to be something of major 
importance (praecipuum) in his doctrine. According to the Allocution to 
the General Chapter of the Dominicans in 1946, none of the questions which 
may be freely discussed under the direction of the Magisterium of the Church 


belongs to the category of things of major importance (cf. supra, n. 17; 
also n. 14). 

31 Loc. cit., 246. The Pope adds further: Aemulatio enim in veritate 
quaerenda et propaganda per commendationem doctrinae Sancti Thomae 
non supprimitur sed excitatur potius ac tuto dirigitur. 





The Authority of St. Thomas II 


According to Ramirez, Pope Pius XII permits one to depart from 
St. Thomas only in those questions in which the commentators of the 
saint have different opinions as to what he really held, but never when 
his opinion is known with certainty,2* whereas Pius XI on the other 
hand had granted liberty of opinion in the text of Studiorum Ducem, 
cited above: in tis rebus de quibus in scholis catholicis inter melioris notae 
auctores in contrarias partes disputari solet. 


Ramirez regards this as a limitation of the liberty conceded by Pius XI. 
To this we must say: (1) If the Holy Father make use of the classical 
word interpres in this connection rather than commentator, as this is 
more in accord with the style of the Curia, it is clear to anyone that the 
Pope does not take the term interpreter in the narrow sense of one who 
explains an obscure passage but as the simple equivalent of commen- 
tator. And we find among the commentators bonae notae some who do 
not hesitate to depart in some cases even from the manifest teaching 
of St. Thomas. Such, for instance, are Francisco de Vitoria, Melchior 
Cano, Dominicus Soto, Vasquez, Suarez,** and de Lugo, to cite but a 
few. (2) According to the interpretation of Ramirez, His Holiness 
Pius XII intended to do away with freedom of thought in all those 
questions where the authors depart from views clearly expressed by 
St. Thomas. This leads for example to the absurdity that St. Bona- 
venture’s teaching is objectionable wherever he departs in anyway 
from St. Thomas. Nevertheless, the Church has canonized him, pro- 
claimed him a Doctor of the Church, and has always praised both his 
person and his doctrines up to our own day. Even Pope Benedict XV 
says: Qui cum alter renunciatus sit cum Aquinate princeps Scholasticorum 
et Seraphicus Doctor; and similar eulogies are found in Pius X, Leo XIII 


32 Loc. cit., 99: ‘‘He recognized a certain freedom within the doctrine of 
St. Thomas and his school, when he said that noted interpreters of Aquinas 
may dissent and dispute among themselves, but not against his certain and 
genuine doctrine.” 

38 The Dominican Cardinal Zephyrin Gonzalez gives this testimony con- 
cerning Suarez, who has been such a subject for attack at the present time 
and even called a nominalist: La Philosophie de Suarez est la Philosophie 
scolastique, ou, pour mieux dire c’est la Philosophie de Saint Thomas. Suarez 
est peut-étre aprés Saint Thomas, la personnification la plus éminente de 
la Philosophie scolastique. Sa conception philosophique est la plus solide 
aprés celle de Saint Thomas, qui lui sert de point de départ, de base et de 
régle, comme on peut le voir en parcourant ses oeuvres. Dans la métaphysi- 
que comme dans la théodicée, dans la morale comme dans la psychologie, 
Suarez marche généralement a la suite du Docteur Angélique, dont il epxose, 
commente et développe les idées avec une remarquable lucidité (Histoire 
de la Philosophie, trad. de l’espagnol, tom. III, Paris, 1891). 
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and many others.™ (3) In his allocution the Holy Father declares not 
only that he makes his own all the prescriptions of his predecessors 
regarding adherence to St. Thomas, but he also adds: Simulque eorum 
Decessorum Nostrorum monita Nostra facimus, quibus veri nominis in 
scientia progressum et legitimam in studiis libertatem tueri voluerunt.*® 
But in the matter of how this legitimate freedom is to be understood, 
certainly we must number among the Decessores of the Holy Father 
Pius XI who insisted on liberty for the opinions of the authors meliores 
notae. How can the Pope make all these ideas his own then if in part 
he rejects them? (4) But what removes the last speciousness of proba- 
bility the interpretation of Ramfrez may have had is the text of the 
allocution of September 25, 1951 to the professors of the Discalced 
Carmelites cited above. It is far from the intention of the encyclical 
Humani Generis, the Pope declares, to prohibit peculiares opiniones, 
quae in philosophicis et theologicis adhuc sine fidei periculo libera fuerunt 
in disceptatione. To these belong various views of St. Bonaventure, 
Scotus, Suarez, Franzelin, Pesch, which either apparently or actually 
disagree with Aquinas’s teaching but which up to the present day have 
been regarded as fully in accord with the faith. To sum up we can say 
the reason why the Magisterium recommends so much the work of the 
saint is because its method, and its clarity make it especially suited 
for teaching scholastic philosophy and theology and, in addition, the 
doctrine and principles of the saint harmonize remarkably well with 
faith and are admirably fitted to defend the fundamentals of faith and 
to explain its truths. But it is far from the intention of the Magisterium 
to canonize each and every individual opinion of his, particularly those 
which have no bearing on or are only very distantly related to matters 
of faith and in regard to which there are other views which are debated 
in the schools without prejudice to faith. In this connection the reply 
of the Sacred Congregation of Studies is significant, ut normae tutae 
proponantur, that is to say, non imponantur.** 


34 A number of other eulogies of the Popes’ on St. Bonaventure and his 
doctrine is found in the critical edition of the Seraphic Doctor. Cf. Opera 
theologica selecta, 1 (Quaracchi, 1934), pp. XV—XXV. 

35 AAS, XXXI (1939), 240. 

3° For the complete text of Pius XII’s splendid remarks (cited in part 
above, n. 17—18) to the Dominican Fathers delegate on the occasion of 
their General Chapter of Sept. 22, 1946, see AAS, XXXVIII (1946), 387: 
Hac autem in re nunc minoris videntur esse momenti quaestiones, in quibus 
sub ecclesiastici magisterii ductu auspicioque semper libera fuit opinandi 
et disputandi potestas, quantaecunque eaedem in philosophicis et theologicis 
indagationibus et disceptationibus ducendae sunt. Eoque nunc sermo est 
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III. The article of Father Amando Bandera so far as material and 
content are concerned coincides for the most part with the work of 
Ramirez. Though it appeared before the latter article, it expressly 
refers to the introduction of the first volume of Father Ramfrez’s Summa 
Theologiae published in 1947. For this reason I could treat it only 
briefly. However, since some of the conclusions he twists from utterances 
of the Holy See by sheer dialectical subtlety are apt to cause misgivings 
and confusion, it seems necessary to examine such aspects of them as 
have not been touched on already in the second part of this article. 


Father Bandera has the good intention of determining precisely the 
obligation which results from the words of the Pope. His article is 
aimed at those who are sincerely anxious to know what obligation they 
have of following St. Thomas that they may carry it out in practice. 
He treats the following subjects: (1) Pope Pius XII demands that one 
follow St. Thomas; (2) Pius XII, the twenty four theses of the Congrega- 
tion of Studies and the system of St. Thomas; (3) Pius XII and the 
exegesis of St. Thomas; (4) the authority of St. Thomas transcends 
that of all the other doctors; (5) St. Thomas and scholasticism; (6) the 
doctrine of St. Thomas is tutissima; (7) the Church has made its own 
the doctrine of St. Thomas. 


Let us make an introductory observation before considering these 
points. The popes exercise the power Christ gave them not only when 
in virtue of the highest Magisterium they solemnly define something 
as true and infallible but also when they teach or prescribe something 
modo ordinario either to certain groups of the faithful or the 
Catholic world at large. Before drawing these declarations, prescrip- 


de illis doctrinarum ad physica seu ad rerum naturam attinentium opinationi- 
bus et formulis, quae praeteriti temporis propriae et peculiares erant, aut de 
illarum consectariis, quatenus quidem opiniones illas nostra aetate reperta 
et inventa humanarum disciplinarum exsuperarunt et praetergressa sunt: 
quibus repertis et inventis Ecclesia favet, nedum adversetur, ea provehit, 
nedum metuat. 

Nunc vero agitur de — philosophiae perennis et theologiae fundamentis, 
quae quaelibet ratio et disciplina, re ac nomine catholica aestimanda, agnos- 
cit et veretur; agitur de scientia et fide, de earum natura ac mutua ratione; 
agitur de ipso fidei basi, quam nullum censurae iudicium labefactet; agitur 
de veris a Deo patefactis, an nempe mentis acies ea certis notionibus pene- 
trare atque ex eis ulteriora colligere possit. Paucis dicimus: de hac re quae- 
ritur, an videlicet quod S. Thomas Aquinas aedificavit, ultra et supra quod- 
libet tempus una compositis et compactis elementis, quae omnium tem- 
porum christianae sapientiae cultores suppeditaverunt, solida rupe innitatur, 
perpetua vigeat et valeat, catholicae fidei depositum efficaci praesidio etiam 
nunc teneatur, novis quoque theologiae et philosophiae progressibus securo 
usui et moderamini sit. 
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tions and allocutions to their ultimate conclusions,3? however, one 
must examine them carefully so that from the text, the context, the 
stilus curiae, as well as from the motive behind the declaration the 
precise meaning and intention of the great Master and Legislator may 
be deduced, and where eulogies are concerned, it is necessary to ascertain 
whether these are to be taken simply in a superlative and exclusive sense 
or merely in an elative sense. We shall now consider the statements 
of Father Bandera. 

1. As to the first, no one seriously doubts that Pope Pius XII renewed 
the obligation in catholic schools of adhering to St. Thomas in the sense 
of Canon 1366, n. 2 so far as rational philosophy and speculative theology 
are concerned. But we can ask: Just how far does this obligation extend 
according to the mind of the Holy Father? 

2. As for the obligation of the twenty four theses and their extension, 
everything essential has been presented above in the second part. There 
is one point, however, that should be emphasized. When Pius X and 
Pius XII speak of the principia S. Thomae or of the sana philosophia 
they are referring to those fundamental truths concerning the knowl- 
edge of truth by the human mind, God and divine nature, creation and 
the moral order, the goal and end of man, on which our Christian faith 
is based. But these principles are by no means simply the principles 
and pronuntiata majora of the twenty four theses. Their identification 
by Bandera despite all his dialectics is based on a sophism. When Pope 
Pius X in Doctoris Angelici requires the acceptance of the principia 
S. Thomae, no one as yet had even thought of the twenty four theses. 
We may also ask why Pius XII made no mention of the twenty four 
theses when he demanded adherence to St. Thomas and his principles? 
Yet it would have been the most natural thing for him to do. 

At this juncture we would make two not unimportant observations. 
The diversity of opinion among the Jesuits concerning St. Thomas was 
not between Thomists and anti-Thomists as Father Bandera incorrectly 
asserts. One group believed that in following Aquinas, according to 
the directives of the Holy See, the Constitutions and traditions of the 
Order and in the interests of Catholic scholarship, a certain freedom on 
controversial points must be maintained, whereas the other group 
contended that the Order must oblige its professors and students to 
follow Aquinas down to the very last statement with its consequences. 
The first opinion was represented, among others, by the great canonist 


37 Cf. F. Hiirth, ““Annotationes de pondere et momento theologico Allo- 
cutionum”, Periodica, XLI (1952), 245—49. 
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and subsequent General of the Order, Franz Wernz, by the noted 
theologian Christian Pesch** and that great scholar of scholasticism 
Franz Ehrle.®® 

Still more inexact is his second assertion, also somehow implied by 
Father Ramirez: “To calm [these disputes] the Sacred Congregation 
of Seminaries and Universities mitigated the discipline of the Motu 
Proprio Doctoris Angelici, declaring that the theses were not imposed 
as obligatory but as safe directive norms... Difficulties arose anew 
and to settle them once and for all the Praepositus Generalis of the 
Society approached Benedict XV and asked him to confirm the liberties 
which the Order had previously enjoyed in this matter. The Pope agreed 
to this petition in a letter directed to the Praepositus Generalis.’’*® 

What are the actual facts? In the first place, the Motu Proprio 
Doctoris Angelict and the reply of the Congregation are not completely 
identical. In the latter the Congregation with its proponantur did not 
mitigate the obligation. The Pope demanded in the Doctoris Angelict 
the acceptance of the fundamental principles of St. Thomas as the 
exponent of a scholasticism oriented to the faith. The Congregation 
then could in no way mitigate this obligation so closely united as it is 
to faith. It required merely that certain Thomistic theses be proposed 
as tutae normae directivae. 


38 Even a superficial glance at Pesch’s nine-volume work on dogmatic 
theology not only reveals his close accord with St. Thomas. It also indicates 
that he does not accept blindly every statement of the Thomistic school, 
but departs from St. Thomas when he considers it necessary. Also very 
valuable is his article, ,,Ist die Annahme eines sachlichen Unterschiedes 
zwischen Wesenheit und Dasein in den Geschépfen das notwendige Funda- 
ment der ganzen Philosophie und der speculativen Theologie ?“‘, Scholasitk, 
I (1926), 11—49. 

3® Already in the very first years after the appearance of the Encyclical 
Aeterni Patris Cardinal Ehrle, in a series of articles still worth reading today, 
set forth the objective and historical basis for adherence to the philosophy 
of St. Thomas. At the same time he noted and emphasized the value of the 
various schools, since not all the doctrines of St. Thomas have absolute 
eternal value. He also called attention to that golden period of commen- 
taries on St. Thomas in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, especially 
those of the School of Salamanca, thus opening the way to a knowledge of 
the latter. Cf. ,,Die papstliche Encyclica vom 4. August 1879 und die Re- 
stauration der christlichen Philosophie‘, Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, XVIII 
(1880), 13—28, 292—317, 388—407, 485—498; Grundsétzliches zur Charak- 
leristtk dey neueren und neuesten Scholastik (Freiburg, 1918) ; second ed., 
under the title Die Scholastik und ihre Aufgaben in unserer Zeit (Freiburg. 
1933), translated also into Italian and Czech. 

«0 Bandera, loc. cit., 494. Ramirez (Thomist, loc. cit., 95) says that the 
opinions which are not conformed to the twenty-four theses “are merely 
permitted and tolerated, but the others are positively approved, praised 
and preferred.” Again: Haec namque mere permittuntur et tolerantur, illae 
vero [the twenty-four theses] _— approbantur, commendantur et prae- 
ferentuy (De auctoritate doctrinali ..., 152}. 
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In the second place, to put an end to discussion about the meaning 
of the reply of the Congregation of Studies and of the phrase so disputed 
in Rome La Santa Sede preferisce le 24 tesi, the General of Society of 
Jesus, Ledéchowski went to Benedict XV to ask for an authoritative 
clarification of the meaning of the reply given by the Congregation. 
At the same time he presented to the Pope a document De doctrina 
S.Thomae in Societate fovenda* that the Holy Father might give his 
opinion on it, and if need be, modify it before it should be published. 
This writing explains how the doctrine of St. Thomas, for intrinsic 
reason and even more because of the prescriptions of the Holy See, 
occupies a preeminent place in the Catholic Church and how the Society 
of Jesus from its beginnings has recognized and prescribed St. Thomas 
as its special doctor, as well as how the professors are to follow him and 
not depart from him even in questions of less importance except for 
very serious reasons, in a way similar to that done by the great Thomists 
Francisco de Vitoria and Melchior Cano. As for the twenty four theses 
it is stated that according to the declaration of the Congregation the 
doctrine of St. Thomas is expressed in the said points, but no one can 
say that whoever asserts it is not obligatory to defend the twenty four 
theses in their totality is not sufficiently adhering to the Angelic Doctor. 
From which it evidently follows that plane satisfieri praescriptioni a 
Pio X factae, etsi non teneantur omnes XXIV theses, dummodo illae 
proponantur ut tutae normae directivae.* 


41 The letter of Father Ledéchowski on January 18, 1917, and the reply 
of the Pope are published in the Acta Romana Soc. Jesu, I1 (1916—1918), 
318—366. They have also been published in Zeit. fir kath. Theol., XLII 
(1918), 205—253. The reply of the Pope is also found in F. Ehrle, Die Scho- 
lastik ... (2 ed., 1933), 86 ff. The substantial part of Benedict XV’s reply 
is incorporated into the note to Number 929 of the Enchiridion Clericorum 
published in 1938 by the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Universities. 

42 Concerning the doctrine of the real distinction between essence and 
existence in creatures, Father General states in his letter: Quanto vero 
cum sapientia S .Congregatio ab imponendis illis propositionibus abstinuerit vel 
ex eo patet quod etiam doctissimi ac fidelissimi commentatores Sancti Tho- 
mae eas, praesertim quae distinctionem realem essentiae ab esse respiciunt, 
aut non sequuntur, aut negligunt, aut non tanti faciunt. Ita ex. gr., ut 
ceteros omittam, Dominicus Soto ex Ordine Praedicatorum, qui Concilio 
Tridentino interfuit, asserit: Non est tanti hanc distinctionem aut concedere 
aut negare. Natalis Hervaeus, Magister Generalis eiusdem Ordinis in suis 
Commentariis in Magistrum Sententiarum distinctionem realem_ negat. 
Tandem ex Doctoribus Societatis Jesu, quos vidimus fideliter adhaesisse 
doctrinae Sancti Thomae, maxima pars eam aut negligunt aut reiciunt. 
(Loc. cit., 345 f.) 

A reply of Father General L. Martin, in which he left open the doctrine 
of the real distinction as permissible to be taught or rejected, was confirmed 
and designated as being conformable to the mind of Pope Leo XIII by an 
autograph letter of Pope Benedict XV (9 March, 1915) (Cf. F. Ehrle, loc cté. 
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The Pope studied this letter attentively, gave it to others to be 
examined, and then approved its contents in writing, March 19, 1917. 
He praises in particular the exposition of the Father General on the 
limits he indicates regarding the following of St. Thomas. Neque minus 
qucunde animadvertimus aequa te lance rationum momenta perpendisse 
quibus, quem ad modum oporteat a Sancti Thomae doctrinis esse hinc 
inde disceptando, contenditur. Quo quidem in judicio recte Nos te sensisse 
arbitramur, quum eos putasti Angelico Doctori satis adhaerere, qui uni- 
versas de Thomae doctrina theses perinde proponendas censeant ac tutas 
ad dirigendum normas, nullo scilicet omnium amplectendarum thesium 
imposito officio. Ejusmodi spectantes regulam, possunt Societatis alumni 
jure timorem deponere, ne eo quo par est obsequio jussa non prosequantur 
Romanorum Pontificum, quorum ea constans sententia fuit, ducem ac 
magistrum in theologiae et philosophiae studiis Sanctam Thomam haberi 
opus esse, integro tamen cuique de iis in utramque partem disputare, de 
quibus possit soleatque disputare.* 

No mention is made here about the petition of a privilege, as Father 
Bandera states, or the confirmation of any such privilege. Neither is 


85 f.). To understand the reply of the Jesuit General, Fr. Martin, one must 


note that in regard to the correctness and importance of the “‘distinctio 
realis inter essentiam et existentiam” not only was there a difference of 
scientific opinion among some theologians and professors of the Society of 
Jesus, but also that some had a scruple as to whether the denial of this 
“distinctio” might not be opposed to the mind of Leo XIII and the obe- 
dience due to the Pope. This scruple was based among other things on the 
declarations of the Pope in his Brief Gravissime Nos of Dec. 30, 1892. Con- 
cerning the duty of obedience in reference to this question, Fr. Martin de- 
clared that he had been informed orally by Pope Leo exactly what the 
origin and amplitude of this Brief was; that the Pope neither explicitly nor 
implicitly had imposed upon the Society to sustain this doctrine; that he 
abstained from entering into controversy with incompetent exegetes of this 
Brief; but that he did not wish to exclude that the author of the draft of 
the Brief may have had the idea that the Pope was intending to impose 
such an obligation. With these reasons in mind the Father General com- 
municated this statement to the petitioners: Sententia realis distinctionis 
inter essentiam et existentiam, prout sententia contraria, est in Societate 
libera et unicuique licet eam sequi et docere, sed sub hac duplici conditione: 
I. ne eam quasi fundamentum faciat totius philosophiae christianae, atque 
necessarium asserat ad probandam existentiam Dei eiusque attributa, infinitu- 
dinem, etc., et ad dogmata rite explicanda et illustranda; 2. ne ulla nota 
inuratur probatis et eximiis Societatis Doctoribus, quorum laus est in Ecclesia. 
This reply of Father General Martin was later presented to Benedict XV 
by the former’s successor, Father W. Ledéchowski, with the petition: Humi- 
liter peto, ut Sanctitas Vestra, ad dubia omnia tollenda, responsum datum 
a p. m. Generali Martin in quaestione de reali inter essentiam et existentiam 
distinctione approbare dignetur. Benedict XV replied in writing as follows: 
ictum responsum R. P. Martin novimus exaratum fuisse iuxta mentem 
Leonis XIII fel. rec. ideoque illud approbamus et Nostrum omnino facimus. 
Ex Aedibus Vaticanis, die 9 Martii 1915. Benedictus PP. XV. 
43 Acta Romana Soc. Jesu, II (1916—1918), 318 f. 


2 Franciscan Studies 
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anything said about any permission or tolerance on the part of the 
Church. What is more, it is quite clear that the petitioner directly ex- 
cluded the concession of a dispensaticn or privilege. Instead, be expressly 
declared to the Pope that the Society of Jesus was ready to prescribe 
the twenty four theses in its teaching if the Pope thus desired. The 
purpose of the question was purely and simply to know the mind of 
the legislator. The official papal writings are official and they mean 
just what the words say. In the present case, then, they express the 
mind and the will of the highest legislator regarding the content and 
obligation of the prescription of the Sacred Congregation of Studies, 
which was the information requested. In other words, they tell us 
exactly how the legislator himself personally wished the prescription 
to be understood. Furthermore, let us note that we are not dealing 
here with a private inquiry and private audience but rather with an 
official petition and official visit of the General of an Order to the Holy 
Father in which as the Ordinarius of his Order he seeks a public declara- 
tion and authoritative decision for the Order which he governs. The 
case is similar to an official question of a local Ordinary and the cor- 
responding official reply trom the Pope. In such a case indeed the 
matter concerns a particular decision and reply but not a private one. 
But we must add something more. In the allocution of Pope Pius XII, 
Sept. 17, 1946,“4 to the members of the twenty-ninth General Congrega- 
tion of the Society of Jesus assembled in Rome for the election of a 
general, the Pope exhorted them thus. Societatis Jesu igitur sodales, 
ut tantae spei fideliter respondeant, omni diligentia suas observent leges, 
quae ipsis praecipiunt ut ‘tamquam solidiorem, securiorem, magis appro- 
batam Constitutionibusque consentaneam’ doctrinam S. Thomae sequantur. 
These words are accompanied by the note: Cf. Epitome, nn. 315—318 
(Act. Ap. Sed. 38 1946, p. 384). Now in the Epitome, n. 316, par. 1, 
n. 2 it is stated: Professores ... Scholasticorum in philosophia rationali 
et theologia institutionem omnino pertractent ad hujus Doctoris nostri proprit 
vationem et doctrinam et principia, eaque sancte teneant secundum prae- 
scriptum Codicis et normas, Societati a Praeposito Generali, jussu Congre- 
gationis 26 in litteris ‘De doctrina S. Thomae magis magisque in Societate 
auctoritate fovenda’ anno 1936 propositas, et a Benedicto XV Pontifice 
Maximo auctoritate apostolica confirmatas. By the fact that Pope Pius XII 
refers to the norm of this Epitome as to the law which is to be scrupulously 
observed, he implicitly expresses his acceptance and approbation of this 
norm, as had already been done by his predecessor Pope Benedict XV. 
“ AAS, XXXVIII (1946), 381—85. 
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Bandera asserts that this reply of the Pope need not be considered, 
since [he says] it is ‘‘a completely private document” as it was never 
published in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis, the only official commentary 
of the Church. This interpretation is inexact and in part it is false. The 
norm of Canon g refers to Jaws, not to the other papal declarations. 
Declarations of an official and non-private nature continually emanate 
from the Holy See and yet are not published in the Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis. The official character then does not depend upon publication in 
this organ. It is true that the letter of Pope Benedict XV was not 
published in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis and that it cannot, therefore, 
simply be put on a par with the Papal Briefs, Letters, etc. published 
therein ; it did not come to the knowledge of the universalChurch through 
or in this usual form. But we may ask if there is any reason for slighting 
an official and unquestionably authentic declaration of the Pope, the 
supreme teacher and lawgiver, regarding his will in the interpretation 
of law when these same authors attach such importance to all papal 
utterances which favor them, as for instance, the oft-repeated preferisce 
of Benedict XV given orally and privately in a completely private 
audience. 


3. Pius XII and the interpretation of St. Thomas. Bandera begins 
with a justifiable eulogy on the clarity of St. Thomas and with some 
excellent remarks on the requirements demanded of an interpreter. 
But it is an evident exaggeration to state, as he does, that only an 
invidual who admits the twenty four theses can be a good interpreter 
of Thomas. For this would automatically exclude a whole galaxy of 
famous commentators both within and without the Dominican Order; 
among others Herveus Natalis, Master General at the time of the 
canonization of Aquinas. To know and to accept are not simply identical. 
Truth before all else is the guiding star of a good commentator, and 
his primary requirement is an imperturbable love of the truth that is 
not marred by any prejudice or repelled by any fatigue. This rule must 
hold for every commentator, no matter what his rank. 

Who then are the good interpreters? The teachers of the Dominican 
Order are naturally in the first row, as Father Bandera rightly states, 
for they are closely united to St. Thomas by their whole tradition and 
by the statutes of their Order and have usually studied him deeply. 
But an Order and its statutes are not always identified with the behavior 
of its members. One must therefore be cautious in consulting individual 


45 Bandera, loc. cit., 494 f. 
2° 
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commentators. I am not speaking here of those Dominicans such as 
James of Metz, Durandus, Holcot, Crathorn, Thomas Claxton, who so 
often sang a little off-key, but rather of those later Thomists who in 
particular questions depart from their master and then comment on 
him each according to his own opinion, as in the question on the 
causality of the Sacraments, or on the unum esse in Christ. Certainly 
it is precisely in the most zealous Thomists that this danger is especially 
great. We have only to recali the comedia bafieziana, in which the 
praevisio contingentium futurorum in decretis divinis determinantibus 
turned out to be the pet idea of Scotus and Bradwardine, whose con- 
temporaries attacked it zealously by invoking St. Thomas. 

Would the Dominicans alone qualify, according to Bandera, as faithful 
interpreters who, in the words of Leo XIII, have drawn their water 
directly from the fountain and have transmitted it clean and pure? By 
no means. He would also include those who agree with the Dominicans 
in the interpretation of Aquinas, as for instance, the Cursus Salmanti- 
censis. All well and good! But then unexpectedly and without the least 
warning Bandera comes up with this corollary: ‘No one can doubt 
that the texts [of the Popes] cited above condemn as unfaithful those 


interpretations of St. Thomas which are contrary to the Dominican 
School... The systematic works in which the doctrinal authority of 
St. Thomas is defended are due almost exclusively to Dominicans... 
Others on the contrary are bent on depreciating as much as they can 
the authority of the Angelic Doctor.’’ When our author set down this 


46 Cf. H. Schwamm, Magistri Ioannis de Ripa O. F. M. doctrina de prae- 
scientia divina (Anal. Greg. I, Rome, 1930); and Robert Cowton O.F.M. 
Uber das gittliche Vorherwissen (Innsbruck,1930). As an example of dialectical 
art, let me adduce the following conclusion regarding the doctrine of predesti- 
nation in the Thomistic school. In a reply to a petition of the Master General, 
Pope Benedict XIII, himself a Dominican, defended this doctrine against 
the attacks of Jansenism. He says that the Dominican school glories with 
praiseworthy zeal for having drawn these opinions from St. Augustine and 
St. Thomas. ’The Thomists therefore also held the genuine doctrine of the 
Saint on this point.’ And Saint Thomas, according to Pius XI, has pene- 
trated the deepest into the most sublime mysteries of God, such as those of 
the inner life of God and the obscurity of His eternal predestination. There- 
fore, the doctrine of the Thomists, according to the words of the Pope, is 
true. Father Bandera says modestly: ‘‘The conclusion we leave to the 
intelligent reader.”’ The poor Molinists then are finally condemned by the 
Pope! To this we must modestly note that ‘the obscurity of eternal pre- 
destination’ is not the same as a doctrine about the same matter, and even 
less has it anything to do with the correctness of this doctrine. If Fr. Ban- 
dera wishes to say that the Popes have abandoned the position they have 
maintained up to now of not condemning either Bafiezianism or Molinism, 
and instead have leaned toward one of the two sides, them his thesis goes 
completely beyond the bounds of his proof. 
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statement, he had apparently either never handled any of the many 
Jesuit and Augustinian commentaries on St. Thomas or completely 
forgotten what he had read therein! 

As for the final conclusion, viz. that according to Pius XII liberty 
is permitted only when the good commentators, that is to say, the 
Thomists are not in agreement as to how Thomas should be interpreted, 
let us repeat again: (a) never has the Pope stated that the good commen- 
tators are to be sought only in the strictly Thomistic school; (b) such 
a restrictive explanation of the words of the Pope is as erroneous as 
that of Father Ramirez. Pius XII and Pius XI are not at odds, but 
rather explain in the same sense the obligations and the freedom of 
thought that exists in regard to the doctrine of Aquinas. Who the best 
interpreter is in a concrete case can be conjectured with probability 
by certain positive signs. Certainty, however, can be had only by a 
detailed examination of the text and context together with the historical 
background. 


4. Father Bandera goes on to show that the authority of St. Thomas 
in theology and philosophy is greater than that of any other doctor of 
theology [he takes Doctor in the strict sense, not simply as a witness of 


the Catholic truth]. With this almost everyone agrees today. Of course, 
in this case we would have to restrict ourselves to systematic theology 
and therefore exclude St. Augustine. For who would dare state that 
the author of De Trinitate and De Civitate Det is of less importance as 
a Doctor than St. Thomas? 

The subsequent exaggeration, that the authority of St. Thomas is 
greater than that of all the other Doctors put together, we might easily 
excuse in an orator, but hardly in the author of a scientific treatise. 

And just how does Bandera prove this thesis? Pius XII has compared 
St. Thomas to the sea into which flow all the rivers of wisdom of the 
past ages ;47 he has compared him with the sun which illuminates every- 
thing,** he has called him by the title Doctor Communis, the “Doctor of 
all” and therefore the ‘Doctor of doctors”. Pope Pius X demands that 
scholastic philosophy be the foundation for ecclesiastical studies and 
says that he understands thereby praecipue the scholasticism trans- 
mitted by St. Thomas.*® Later Pius X corrected those who thought the 
praecipue fulfilled if a person embraced any doctrine which had once 
been taught in philosophy by any scholastic whatsoever, even though 

47 AAS, XXXIV (1942), 97. 


48 Praefatio in Festo S. Thomae (Dominican Missal). 
49 Sacrorum Antistitum, AAS, II (1910), 656. 
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this doctrine might contradict the principles of Aquinas.5° Therefore, 
Bandera concludes, for Pius X praecipue is equivalent to unice. 

He also cites the eulogy of John XXII in his discourse to the Consi- 
story at the canonization: Ipse plus illuminavit Ecclesiam quam omnes 
alii doctores; in cujus libris plus proficit homo uno anno quam in aliorum 
doctrina toto tempore vitae suae. 

By way cf objection, let us pose the following three questions; (a) Are 
statements made in a panegyric to be considered on a par with declara- 
tions? And is there according to the Copernican system, but one sun 
alone that illumines everything? Is there but one sea into which all 
rivers of wisdom flow? (b) How could the Church declare the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception and make other decisions contrary to the 
teaching of St. Thomas if his doctrinal authority is greater than that 
of all other doctors taken together? (c) By what objective reasons does 
the author conclude that the correction Pius X gave on the meaning 
of praecipue shows that the Pope wished to impose the whole philosophi- 
cal system of St. Thomas? According to the context, the Pope was 
speaking only to those who cast doubt even on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Aquinas and for all philosophy oriented to Christianity. Pla- 
num est, cum praecipuum nostris scholasticae philosophiae ducem daremus 
Thomam, Nos de ejus principiis maxime hoc intelligi voluisse, quibus 
tanquam fundamentis ipsa [scil. scholastica philosophia] nititur.' By 
such an interpretation we can prove anything.® 


5. Father Bandera goes on to study the relations between scholasticism 
and the doctrine of Aquinas. The result: Scholasticism approved by the 
Church and the system of St. Thomas are one and the same thing! 
Every scholastic to the extent that he differs from the work of St. Tho- 
mas is in comparison to him of lesser worth. Since scholasticism and 


50 Doctoris Angelici, AAS, VI (1914), 336. 

51 Loc. cit., 337- 

52 The author permits himself a slight digression at this point. For this 
reason it will also be permissible for me to give a short reply. He compares 
the recommendations of the Popes for the Exercises of St. Ignatius to those 
which have been made for the doctrine of St. Thomas, and finds this great 
difference between them. The confirmation of the Exercises is “‘at most” 
a recommendation, whereas that of the doctrine of St. Thomas is rather 
“‘to impose them’’. Then he makes an use of an unhappy expression taken 
from an article of Father Solano who concludes from the recommendation 
of the Popes that the doctrine of the Exercises is not only completely Catholic 
but also “‘infallible’, a thing which no admirer of St. Thomas has as yet 
attributed to his doctrine. Now any impartial reader sees that “‘infallible’’ 
is used in the sense that the doctrine contains nothing against faith and 
morals, and therefore has exactly the same import as the tuta applied to the 
doctrine of St. Thomas. 
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the doctrine of St. Thomas are identical, we cannot appeal from one to 
the other. In contrast to historians, the Church has her own conception 
of scholasticism; it is the philosophy and theology of Aquinas, and only 
to this special “‘scholasticism” has the Church given her approbation. 

But if this be so, it is strange that Pius XII in Humani Generis gives 
such high praise to scholasticism in general pointing out its value for the 
defense and explanation of the faith.5* Everything he says there applies 
to scholasticism as the historians know it. Ertors of individuals are found 
in every science; but they do not detract from its worth as a whole. 
Only after pointing all this out does the Pope eulogize Aquinas as the 
most outstanding representative of this general or common scholasticism 
which possesses such prerogatives. According to Pius X and Pius XII 
the excellence of St. Thomas consists principally in the appropriateness 
of his doctrine and methods for defending and explaining truths of 
faith. Now these are characteristics of scholasticism in general. Pius X54 
speaks of the principles of St. Thomas, not of his specific system. But 
the principles, as has been stated again and again and as the Pope 
expressly declares, are common to all the scholastics. 

Bandera here is guilty of these fallacies: the approbation of one thing 
is the reprobation of the other; the praise and confirmation given to 
a doctrine in general holds for every particular assertion therein. If this 
were true, how could the Popes prescribe the doctrines of St. Thomas 
in all its parts and at the same time expressly allow deviations from it ? 
Would not this imply a contradiction ? — the very thing Bandera would 
have us avoid by accepting his interpretation. What is left, moreover, 
of scientific progress if not only the principles but each and every part 
of the system is invested with the glory of infallibility ? 


6. In the subsequent paragraphs, Bandera proves from the statements 
of the Holy See that the doctrine of St. Thomas is not only ¢uta and 
tutior but tutissima. The doctrine of the saint ranks above that of all 
the doctors, above that of all the scholastics. It would be ridiculous to 
pretend that other doctrines were safer or at least equally safe once it 
is proven that they differ from the doctrines of St. Thomas. If one 
denies that a particular doctrine enjoys the greatest certitude he is 
wanting in the respect due to the Magisterium of the Church. 

At the risk, then, of what in the eyes of this author would be a breach 
of reverence, I note once more: (a) What the Popes say regarding the 
doctrine of St. Thomas refers to this teaching in general and proxi- 


53 Humani generis, AAS, XLII (1950), 571 f. 
54 Doctoris Angelici, AAS, VI (1914), 337. 
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mately to the principles which defend the faith [and here all scholastics 
are in general agreement with St. Thomas] but it does not apply to 
those doctrines which are not concerned in any way with the faith or to 
opinions which up to the present have been freely discussed in the 
schools. (b) It is against all rules of interpretation to take a superlative 
without further ado in a strictly superlative and exclusive sense. For 
instance, maxime aptum means appropriate in a high degree, while 
tutissimum [a word which Pius XII does not use] is equivalent to omnino 
tutum. And even if something is tutissimum, its contrary can also be 
tutissimum, that is to say, in complete harmony with the requirements 
ot the faith. Basically there is a confusion here of tutum and verum. 
When a doctrine is omnino vera, the contrary cannot be true; but this 
does not hold for omnino tuta. 

7. On the last point, I will be brief. According to Bandera, the Church 
has made its own the teaching of St. Thomas and rejects whatever 
contradicts this doctrine. Every eulogy given to St. Thomas is given 
to the doctrine of the Church and its teaching authority; whoever 
attacks Thomas or his doctrine attacks the doctrine of the Church and 
resists its doctrinal authority. 

To this we must reply: the teaching Church has as the guarantee of 
her truth and accuracy the depositum fide: contained in the sources of 
revelation and the presence of the Holy Spirit, not a ‘‘theologian” be 
he of early Christian times or of the scholastic period or the modern era. 
The Church, therefore, cannot wish and does not wish to change in any 
way the norms instituted by Christ himself or to substitute new ones. 
It is according to this standard in the last analysis that the Church 
measures the teaching of the Angelic Doctor as well as that of any other 
doctor of the Church. The doctrine of any other theologian or philosopher 
whoever he be, according to the mind of the Church has as its sole 
definitive norm in matters that touch upon the faith, not the doctrine 
of Aquinas, but the doctrine of the Church. And this doctrine is measured 
by standards established by Christ himself. 

It is completely erroneous therefore to attribute to the utterances of 
ecclesiastical authority regarding St. Thomas a meaning which the 
Church itself does not attribute to them, — a meaning indeed which 
the Church could not attribute to them without contradicting itself and 
the norms instituted by Christ. That the Church substantially calls 
her own the doctrine of St. Thomas does not mean that he is made the 
definitive norm of revealed truth and the praeambula fidei. Augustine, 
Athanasius, Cyril, Gregory, Bonaventure, Scotus, Suarez, de Lugo 
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have the test of their orthodoxy according to the mind and will of the 
Church not St. Thomas or any other theologian, but the sources of 
faith as they have flowed and continue to flow in the Church, finding 
their outlet in the official teaching and declarations regarding the faith. 
It would be completely misleading to say the Church desires that 
the truth and orthodoxy of all Christian theology and philosophy in the 
final analysis be measured by the norm of St. Thomas. Therefore no 
claim or proof of quasi-infallibility can be deduced from the Church’s 
frequent and glowing praise of the doctrine of St. Thomas. In the 
systems of other doctors of the Church, such as St. Anselm, St. Bona- 
venture and St. Alphonsus Ligouri, there are opinions which are not 
accepted by all but which are actually rejected by many. The same is 
true of the theology and especially of the philosophy of St. Thomas. 

Let me emphasize finally how unsound and unrealistic it would be 
to try to cast all philosophical and theological schools in one uniform 
and absolutely standardized mold. The very diversity of interpretation 
in the various schools compensates for the limitation and counterbalances 
the onesidedness which is bound to appear in even the greatest minds. 
The attempted standardization would be an impoverishment, not an 
enrichment of philosophy and theology. Truth in itself is certainly one, 
and when we have fully understood the reality of things then indeed 
there can be only one “true” interpretation. But when our research 
consists in a continual struggle to reach the truth, and no school, no 
matter how much it may assert the contrary has complete possession 
of the truth, we must not throttle or impede the efforts of different 
schools from different approaches to reach the final core of objective 
truth. Rather, one must appreciate, commend and encourage them. 
One should not expect the Popes to disapprove or impede that liberty 
of research to which the various schools are entitled and to substitute 
instead a one-sided dictatorial theologism. Thomas is the mighty guide 
and enlightened teacher in the field of theology and Christian philosophy. 
But above him is the Magisterium of the Church as the final and universal 


55 Cf. the well-documented report of the Council of the University of 
Salamanca dated August 20, 1552, regarding the maintenance of the Chairs 
of Scotus, St. Thomas and Durandus, in V. Beltran de Heredia, O. P., 
Los manuscritos del Maestro Fray Francisco de Vitoria O. P. (Madrid, 1928), 
11 f., reprinted in F. Ehrle, Die Scholastik und ihre Aufgabe . . . (2 ed., 1933), 
89—91 ; and the sensible and well-substantiated report of the great theologian 
and exegete Alfonso Salmerén S. J., Sept. 1, 1583, to the Jesuit General 
Claudius Aquaviva concerning the adherence to the doctrine of St. Thomas 
and 8) liberty which must be allowed in this regard (F. Ehrle, op. cit., 
92—98). 
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norm in matters of faith and morals. The Church allows liberty in all 
those questions which to the present day have been freely discussed 
without prejudice to the faith in philosophical and theological schools. 


Rome FRANZ PELSTER, S. J. 





LA CONNAISSANCE INTELLECTUELLE 
DU SINGULIER MATERIEL 
CHEZ DUNS SCOT 


CHAPITRE II 
METAPHYSIQUE ET EXPERIENCE 


L? question de la connaissance du singulier matériel se meut, chez 
Duns Scot, sur un double plan, celui de la métaphysique et celui de 
l’expérience. Elle y recoit des solutions dont l’antithése ne laisse pas de 
surprendre le lecteur novice. La métaphysique, en effet, étale les ri- 
chesses intelligibles de l’individu. Elle en fait l’intelligible par excellence 
parce qu'il est l’étre par excellence. L’expérience, par contre, atteste 
que cette richesse intelligible ne nous est pas actuellement accessible. 
Plus précisément, la métaphysique scotiste tient que tout singulier 
n’est susceptible, dans sa plénitude intelligible, que d’une intellection 
directe et distincte tandis que l’expérience témoigne que notre connais- 
sance de ces mémes individus n’est ni directe, ni distincte mais indirecte 
et confuse. Elle est le fruit d’une conversion de l’intellect aux espéces 
sensibles selon le mode proposé par Aristote et ses commentateurs 
patentés, Avicenne et Averroés. 

Ces quelques propositions résument l’enseignement global du Docteur 
Subtil. Aprés avoir corrigé la métaphvsique aristotélicienne de l’individu 

et semblé justifier radicalement l’intellection directe soutenue avec 
brio et ensemble par ses confréres franciscains, Scot les remet, 4 la 
faveur de la théorie augustinienne des états historiques de ’humanité, 4 
l’école de la psychologie d’Aristote. 

C’est 1a un fait brut que le lecteur de Duns Scot ne peut que constater, 
méme s'il n’en peut deviner toute la signification. Mais c’est un fait que 
les scotistes, anciens et méme contemporains, semblent avoir eu 4 coeur de 
faire oublier tant ils mettent en lumiére un autre fait auquellelecteur pressé 
eut peut-étre attaché peu d’importance et que d’ailleurs les tout premiers 
disciples du Subtil ont mis quelque temps 4 apercevoir. En marge, en 
effet, de l’intellection abstractive, indirecte et confuse, recue d’Aristote, 
le Docteur Subtil affirme, et de plus en plus nettement méme pour 
Vétat présent, existence d’une intuition intellectuelle du singulier ma- 
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tériel dont Aristote n’a rien dit. Mais, selon la technique méme du Subtil, 
cette intuition ne peut étre 4 son tour qu’indirecte et confuse. 

Et c’est la précisément que git la pierre d’achoppement pour les sco- 
tistes, comme si la subtilité pourtant bien établie de leur maitre y efit 
subi quelque échec. Nous avons, au chapitre précédent!, constaté leur 
embarras et la diversité de leurs positions. Nous voulons seulement 
tirer ici parti de cet état de choses pour arréter notre propre méthode 
de travail. Or, il nous semble que l’attitude assez commune des commen- 
tateurs anciens a été d’utiliser les dires de Duns Scot pour établir des 
positions philosophiques personnelles plutét que de reproduire a la 
lettre l’enseignement personel du Maitre. Certes, leurs soucis de philo- 
sophes valaient bien nos propos d’historiens. I] ne nous en incombe pas 
moins de faire notre métier en donnant a leur usage des textes sa signi- 
fication pour l’histoire de la pensée de Duns Scot. Nous devons, en tout 
cas, savoir que l’école scotiste n’a pas réellement commencé avec Scot, 
mais qu'elle était, en réalité aussi vieille que l’école franciscaine et 
comptait quelque trois-quarts de siécle d’existence. A mesure qu’on 
les étudie davantage, on constate que les maitres de cette premiére 
période de la pensée franciscaine savaient allier une forte dose d’indé- 
pendance doctrinale 4 l’acceptation de certaines doctrines devenues, 
avec le temps, patrimoine de famille. Et sur le point précis qui nous 
occupe, nous avons établi, dans une étude antérieure,? qu’une commune 
aversion pour l’universalisme soi-disant aristotélicien dénoncé par Roger 
Bacon s’y était concrétisée, entre 1275 et 1295, en une doctrine fort 
populaire de la connaissance du singulier qui semble avoir recu son 
développement ultime avec les Questions sur la connaissance de Vital 
du Four incorporées par Wadding a 1’ héritage scotiste. Cette école déja 
fort large, puisque l’Ordre franciscain lui fournissait ses sujets, comptait 
des penseurs de marque, mais il lui manquait un chef. Duns Scot s’imposa 
d’emblée, car il était ‘homme de l’heure. Mais en se rangeant sous sa 
banniére, les maitres franciscains ne renoncaient point au patrimoine 
déja constitué et auquel le Correctoire de Guillaume de la Mare mis entre 
leurs mains par le chapitre général de Strasbourg, en 1282, donnait 
une valeur quasi officielle. 

A mesure que l’influence personnelle du jeune Docteur se fit sentir, 
l’école franciscaine devint scotiste. Mais, parmi ces scotistes, on sentit 


1 Suite de “‘La connaissance intellectuelle du singulier matériel chez Duns 
Scot,” dans Franciscan Studies XIII (1953) March 29—49. 

2 “La connaissance intellectuelle du singulier matériel au XIIIéme siécle,’’ 
dans Franciscan Studies XI (1951) 157—201. 
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vite le besoin d’établir des degrés. Il y eut les disciples fidéles et les dis- 
ciples indépendants, mais aussi toute une gamme intermédiaire qui ira 
se diversifiant au contact des écoles adverses: albertiste, thomiste, 
égidienne, averroiste, ockhamiste, nominaliste. Les quelques études 
récentes sur des auteurs dont l’appartenance 4 l’école semble garantie 
par la tradition ont montré qu’on ne saurait présumer que méme les 
disciples fidéles aient mérité la louange adressée 4 une autre école, de 
ne s’ étre pas éloigné de l’Aquinate, méme de I’épaisseur de l’ongle. Ne 
voit-on pas, par exemple, le propre secrétaire de Duns Scot, Jean de 
Bassoles, qui semblait porter plus justement que les autres le titre de 
disciple fidéle récuser la valeur probante des preuves scotiste de I’exi- 
stence de Dieu,® pratiquant ainsi une bréche notable dans le systéme 
scotiste. On ne voit dés lors pas pourquoi on se serait fait scrupule 
d’amender la thése de l’intellection indirecte du singulier matériel, thése 
par laquelle Scot s’était mis luicméme en marge de I’école qui désormais 
portait son nom. Justifiant pleinement, sur le plan métaphysique, la 
thése franciscaine de Il’intellection directe, le Subtil la récusait sur le 
plan psychologique. Aux yeux des Franciscains, c’était un recul inaccep- 
table. Ilsintégrérent donc 4 leur patrimoine les démonstrations métaphysi- 
ques et passérent le reste sous silence. Bien mieux, ils firent crédit 4 
Scot de l’intellection directe qu’il avait pourtant formellement niée 
comme contraire a l’expérience. 

Le résultat en fut une évolution de la terminologie qui identifia la 
connaissance directe avec l’intuition prénée timidement par le Subtil 
mais 4 laquelle Guillaume d’Ockham allait donner un réle épistémologi- 
que de premier plan et en assurer ainsi la fortune. L’imbroglio actuel des 
opinions sur la pensée de Duns Scot nous semble provenir en partie de 
cette évolution de la terminologie et de ce déplacement des perspectives. 
Puisque nous visons a l’exactitude historique et prétendons méme 
exprimer la pensée du Subtil par les termes dont il a usé, nous croyons 
nécessaire de consacrer une étude préliminaire aux notions essentielles 
concernant les objets et les modes de connaissance utilisées par Duns 
Scot et communément admises autour de lui. On excusera l’aridité de ces 
paragraphes s’ils nous permettent de dissiper les ambiguités. Nous 
analyserons ensuite avec plus de sécurité le jeu alternant de la métaphy- 
sique et de l’expérience dans la théorie scotiste de l’intelligibilité directe 
absolue du singulier matériel et dans celle de sa non-intellection, ni 
directe ni distincte, dans /’état présent. 


3’ Cf. Allan Wolter, O. F.M., “The theologism of Duns Scotus” dans 
Franciscan Studies VII (1947) 391—5. 
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§ I — Objects de connaissance. 


Les expressions per se, per se primo, per se non primo, per accidens 
sont familiéres aux scolastiques pour exprimer le mode selon lequel une 
faculté atteint ses objets. C’est une facon indirecte de classifier ces 
mémes objets. Ces vocables sont techniques et leur traduction est 
hérissée de difficulté. Le plus sir est de conserver l’expression latine 
ou d’user d’un latinisme obvie. 

Cette terminologie a été faite en fonction de la connaissance sensible. 
Un sensible est dit per se ou per accidens selon que sa connaissance 
comporte ou non une altération du sens dont il est dit l’objet. Lorsque 
la physiologie d’un organe est telle que celui-ci peut subir une altération 
de la part de l’objet sans le concours d’une qualité sensible autre que 
celle qui y imprime sa ressemblance, le sensible est dit per se primo. Tl 
a un sens qui lui est spécialement adapté. Il en est l’objet propre, ce 
qui veut dire a la fois direct et immédiat. Le sensible per se non primo 
ne cause pas d’espéce propre dans le sens, n’a point de sens qui lui soit 
spécialement adapté, ni ne peut faire l’objet d’un acte spécial du sens 
qui le connait. Il n’est pas sensible au sens fort du mot, mais il est seule- 
ment le mode d’un sensible propre. Il est donc connu dans l’acte méme 
qui connait le sensible propre comme mode de celui-ci. Comme il est 
connaissable par plus d’un sens, il est dit aussi sensible commun. 

Le sensible per accidens ou sensible indirect ne cause ni espéce propre, 
ni n’est connu comme mode d’un sensible propre. A proprement parler, 
il n’est pas connu par le sens dont il est dit le sensible par accident, mais 
par une autre faculté, sensible ou intellectuelle du méme sujet, 4 cause 
de son union avec un sensible propre et conjointement a la connaissance 
de ce dernier. Ainsi quand, voyant un homme, l'on pense a son intel- 
ligence, l’on voit par accident cette intelligence. Elle n’est pas vue par 
l’oeil mais pergue par intellect en union avec l’acte de l'oeil. 

Restreintes au domaine sensible pour lequel elles ont été créées, et 
limitées 4 la connaissance des objets particuliers, ces notions élémen- 
taires ne font point de difficultés. On les trouve expliquées 4 loisir dans 
les commentaires sur le De Anima d’Aristote, par exemple, dans le IJ 
de Anima de saint Thomas, lecon XIIIéme. Le Docteur Subtil ne nous 
a donné, dans ses ouvrages certainement authentiques, des notations 
occasionnelles mais nettes.4 On voit par le De Anima qui lui est attribué, 
mais dont l’authenticité est douteuse, que cette terminologie était 
courante.§ 


4 Ox. I, d.12, q. 3, n. 37, XVII 609—610. 
5 De anima, q. 6, n. 6, III 497—498. 
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Les difficultés commencent avec l’application de ces notions 4 la 
connaissance intellectuelle ou au probléme de l’objet premier des facul- 
tés. Les termes revétent alors des acceptions nouvelles et, qui plus est, 
variables d’un auteur a l’autre. La diversité des problémes a résoudre, 
la souplesse de l’opération intellectuelle qui se laisse difficilement 
étreindre en des cadres faits pour exprimer l’activité plus grossiére des 
sens, tout concourt a la variabilité des acceptions. Ainsi, par exemple, 
bien que le sens primitif de connaissance indirecte ou de connaissance 
par accident ne comporte pas d’acte de la faculté 4 laquelle cette con- 
naissance est attribuée, on se résigne mal 4 admettre que, dans Il’in- 
tellection indirecte du singulier, il n’y ait point d’acte intellectuel qui 
se termine au singulier. A défaut de la simple appréhension, intuitive 
ou abstractive, on recourt au jugement et au raisonnement. Et 1a aussi 
les frontiéres réelles ne sont pas aussi nettes que le supposent les défini- 
tions systématiques. Aussi bien, cette diversité de doctrine et de ter- 
minologie a-t-elle son point culminant au sujet de la connaissance 
intellectuelle du singulier. Celle-ci est le cas type d’intellection qui 
semble défier la terminologie et revétir une complixité qui se laisse mal 
réduire aux schémes tout faits. Le probléme eit été de solution plus simple, 
pensons-nous, si on l’efit abordé du cété de l’expérience plutét que de 
celui de l’exégése aristotélicienne. 

D’ailleurs, le mode de connaissance du singulier n’eit-il, au X1IIéme 
et au XIVéme siécles, un si constant intérét que parce qu'il était le 
pivot de ce que l’on pourrait appeler plus exactement la querelle du 
premier connu. Cette question prendra une ampleur considérable a la 
fin du XIIIéme siécle et se muera en celle de l’objet de l’intelligence. 
Pour le moment, elle se centre sur la primauté relative du singulier et 
de l’universel. On y peut discerner trois aspects que Scot baptisera 
des noms de primauté dans le temps, de primauté d’adéquation et de 
primauté de perfection. La primauté du singulier dans le temps exprime 
que le singulier est connu avant l’universel, Celle d’adéquation dit 
que la connaissance du singulier est le principe de la connaissance de 
l'universel. La primauté de perfection veut que la connaissance du 
singulier soit plus parfaite que celle de l’universel. En renversant les 
termes, on aura une triple primauté de l’universel. Les augustinisants 
attribuent cette triple primauté au singulier tandis que les aristotéh- 
sants ’accordent a l’universel. Ces trois points de vue ne sont points 
toujours nettement différenciés, mais on les retrouve impliqués dans 
les arguments apportés de part et d’autre. 

A la lecture des auteurs du XIIIe siécle, on observe que les expres- 
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sions per se, in se, secundum se reviennent tour a tour pour signifier 
la connaissance directe du singulier, mais il est aisé de constater que les 
significations ne sonu pas superposables. Ces termes se disent ici du 
mode de la connaissance, 14 de son terme et ailleurs du concept qui 
l’exprime. Saint Thomas lui-méme emploie tantét l’expression de con- 
naissance indirecte tantét celle de connaissance par accident. Il n’a 
donné nulle part de description précise de l’objet de le’intellection par 
accident, si bien que, dans une étude technique sur la question de 
l’objet de lintellect chez l’Aquinate, l’abbé Stanislaus Adamczyk se 
voit forcé de transposer au domaine intellectuel ce que le saint Docteur 
dit du sensible par accident.® 

Certes, il ne manque pas dans les écrits de saint Thomas de textes 
formels qui confirment la transposition de l’auteur. Il en est d’autres 
aussi qui disent que la faculté qui appréhende I’intelligible indirect 
n’est pas un sens mais l’intellect lui-méme autrement disposé. C’est le 
sens obvie du texte fameux du III de Anima que nous avons analysé 
ailleurs.” 

Mais le point ot |’indétermination de la terminologie cause le plus 
d’embarras est celui de l’objet premier d’une faculté. La aussi inter- 
viennent les expressions d’ objet per se primo, d’ objet formel, d’ objet propre, 
d’objet adéquat, d’objet proportionné, d’ objet premier, etc. qui redoublent 
ces mémes termes dits de l’objet d’un acte particulier de cette faculté. 
L’ambiguité s’accroit encore de la nécessité de réduire de quelque fagon 
Vintelligible par accident a l'objet premier de |’intellect pour en faire un 
intelligible véritable. Et l’on arrive a cette situation paradoxale de 
ranger l’objet par accidens sous l'objet per se, l’intelligible indirect sous 
l’intelligible direct. On ne sort de l’illogisme qu’en renongant nettement 
a faire de J intelligible indirect un intelligible véritable ou en 
imposant 4 la terminologie une transformation profonde. Il y ena 
peu qui acceptent carrément la premiére solution, et la seconde 
est pleine d’écueils. Du jeu de ces deux facteurs vient la diversité 
d’interprétations que le texte d’un méme auteur recoit 4 travers les 
siécles. La théorie de l’objet de l’intelligence dans ]’école thomiste est 
révélatrice 4 cet égard. L’auteur que nous mentionnions tout a l’heure 
estime que les thomistes modernes, en soutenant que la quiddité des 
choses matérielles est l’objet formel de notre intellect, ont abandonné 


® Stanislaus Adamczyk, De objecto formali intellectus nostri secundum 
doctrinam S. Thomae Aquinatis, (1933 13. 

7 Camille Bérubé, O. F.M.Cap., ‘‘La connaissance intellectuelle... au 
XIIléme siécle,’’ dans Franciscan Studies XI (1951) 174. 
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Yinterprétation qui prévalait parmi les anciens commentateurs et qui 
placait cet objet dans l’étre en tant qu’étre. Mais il n’est pas sir que 
cet auteur ne soit pas lui-méme un bon exemple de l’influence d’un 
troisiéme facteur, celui de l’émulation des écoles puisque le souci 
avoué de tout l’ouvrage est de démontrer que le thomisme n’a rien 4 
envier au scotisme tant vanté par le P. Ephrem Longpré, O. F. M. 
parce qu'il aurait réalisé la conjonction de l’étre objet de l’intelligence 
et de l’étre objet de la métaphysique.* L’histoire de lintellection in- 
directe du singulier dans |’école thomiste nous a fait constater le jeu 
de semblables facteurs. 

Mais point n’est besoin de chercher des exemples ailleurs, car Ja 
question est tout aussi complexe chez Duns Scot et son école. Maurice 
du Port nous prévient que la question de l’ordre des intelligibles est 
a la fois trés remarquable et d’une singuliére ambiguité dans les écrits 
du Subtil: Quae valde notabilis et singularis ambiguitatis in doctrina 
ejus.® Jean le Chanoine, un scotiste de la premiére moitié du XIVéme 
siécle, sent le besoin de faire précéder son exposé d’une quadruple 
série de distinctions qui s’étalent en douze sous-distinctions d’ailleurs 
authentiquement scotistes.1° Nous n’en demandons pas tant, il est 
vrai, mais il appert qu’une simplification excessive embrouille aussi 
efficacement que les sous-distinctions. Ce sera l’un de nos objectifs de 
distinguer les divers sens que peut revétir l’expression de premier connu 
ou de premier intelligible dans une étude que nous consacrerons a l’objet 
de l’intelligence chez Duns Scot. Anticipant sur nos démonstrations, 
notons seulement qu’une distinction fondamentale commande toute 
la doctrine de l’objet de l’intelligence et de ses rapports avec l’intellec- 
tion du singulier. C’est que la question se pose sur deux plans différents 
selon que ce primum cognitum est considéré comme I’objet de lintelli- 
gence ou comme l'objet d’un acte particulier d’intellection. 

Maurice du Port varie les épithétes pour attirer l’attention sur l’im- 
portance de cette distinction." Il voit l’origine de cette terminologie 
dans les Theoremata attribués 4 Duns Scot par Wadding mais dont 
l’authenticité est toujours disputée. Ce théoréme VIII, n. 2 et 3,donne 
précisément la définition générale de cette primauté d’adéquation, 
lespéce principale en cause. On y oppose le primo concipt au per se 
concipi. Le théoréme X identifie ce per se concipi au per se non primo. 


8 Stanislaus Adamczyk, Loc. cit. préface et conclusion. 

® Maurice du Port, Annotationes in Theorematibus, Theo. III, n. 6, V 11. 
10 Jean le Chanoine, Super octo libros Physicorum, I, q. 2, a. 2, (1481 fol. 9). 
11 Maurice du Port, loc. cit. Theor. VIII, V 20. 
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Quoiqu’il en soit de l’authenticité des Theoremata, il est intéressant 
de constater la ressemblance de cette définition avec celle que l’Oxo- 
niense donne de l'objet des connaissances habituelle et virtuelle.™ 

Le primum intellectum y est identifié 4 l’objet total, a l’objet d’une 
connaissance habituelle. Le per se non primo y devient synonyme 
d’objet partiel, d’objet d’une connaissance virtuelle. L’exemple est le 
méme: celui du genre dans le concept de l’espéce. Mais Maurice du 
Port aurait pu tout aussi bien se réclamer d’un texte ou le Docteur 
Subtil dissipe l’ambiguité inhérente a l’expression per se en distinguant 
l'objet per se primo de l'objet per se tout court en se référant au IJ de 
Anima d’Aristote. Le per se primo est comparé au sensible propre 
et le per se tout court au sensible commun. Le premier meut la 
puissance par lui-méme, |’autre n’y suffit pas seul.'* 

Mais il arrive aussi que l’on distingue entre l’objet adéquat de la 
puissance et l’objet adéquat d’un acte particulier. Ce qui est compris 
sous l’objet adéquat de la puissance est un objet per se non adéquat de 
la puissance. Ce qui est inclus dans l’objet premier d’un acte est dit 
l'objet per se non adéquat de cet acte. Selon l’acception analogue a 
celle de l’objet propre et de l’objet commun d’une puissance sensible, 
l'objet per se non primo ne meut qu’en vertu de l’objet per se primo. Il 
s‘agit 1a de l'objet d’un acte. Mais s’il s’agit de l’objet per se non adéquat 
de la puissance, bien que célui-ci soit contenu sous l'objet premier 
adéquat de la puissance, il peut mouvoir la puissance sous sa raison 
propre méme en tant qu’il ajoute quelque chose 4 l'objet premier de 
la puissance.’ Ce sera le cas du singulier. 

Duns Scot use fréquemment, pour ne pas dire habituellemnet, de 
primo tout court pour per se primo, au sujet de la connaissance du singu- 
lier. Le caractére positif du principe d’individuation scotiste rend 
l’individu susceptible d’une intellection per se primo seulement. D’autre 
part, quand Scot niera l’intellection per se cette négation vaudra 4 
plus forte raison pour per se primo. On le verra aux textes que nous 
citerons plus loin. 

Mais cet emploi de primo tout court pour per se primo causera plus 
d’une ambiguité. L’on devra se demander si l’on veut parler de la pri- 
mauté d’adéquation ou de la primauté dans le temps. Des formules 
comme celles-ci: universale primo intelligimus, singulare primo intelligt- 
mus peuvent littéralement s’entendre dans les deux ordres. L’expression 

12 Ibid. p. 19, 29. 


13 Ox. I, d. 3, q. 2, n. 28, IX 63. 
4 Ox. I, d.9, q. 2, n. 35, XII 516—7. 
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per se primo eut éliminé toute équivoque. C’est, en effet, un fait remar- 
quable que Scot ne discute nulle part explicitement de la priorité dans 
le temps de la connaissance du singulier sur celle de l’universel. Les 
scotistes devront tirer parti des arguments de Scot pour la priorité de 
la connaissance du moins universel sur celle du plus universel afin 
d’établir la priorité dans le temps de la connaissance du singulier. Scot, 
dans la question ow il traite du premier connu, omet délibérément de 
se prononcer sur ce probléme pour s’en tenir aux données incontestées et 
classiques.'5 


Faut-il voir dans la négation, par Duns Scot, de la connaissance du 
singulier sous sa raison propre (per se primo), dans l'état présent, une 
négation de la priorité de la connaissance du singulier surcelle de | uni- 
versel? I] le faut bien puisque Scot le dit expressément.'* Les Scotistes 
tenteront d’échapper a cette négation en supposant que le Docteur Sub- 
til, sans le dire, fait exception pour l’intuition. Mais c’est une supposition. 
Nous essaierons de préciser jusqu’a quel point elle est fondée. Le Subtil, 
certes, connait l’opinion qui affirme I’intellection directe du singulier 
et qui en déduit la priorité dans le temps de la connaissance du singulier 
sur celle de l’universel puisqu’il l’expose dans le texte que nous analy- 
sons.'? Mais il la réfutera formellement 4 plus d'une reprise. C’est de 
beaucoup sa position la plus tranchée et, 4 notre sens, la plus caracté- 
ristique dans tout ce débat. Bien plus, il a édifié sa théorie de la connais- 
sance abstractive du singulier en dehors de l’hypothése méme d'une 
intuition intellectuelle du singulier matériel. I] lui suffit d’une intuition 
sensible qui n’atteint qu’indirectement la singularité. Mieux encore, 
sa théorie de l’intellect agent et des espéces intelligibles impresses est 
appuyée sur ce qui lui semblera un fait d’expérience, a savoir, le carac- 
tére primitif de la connaissance de l’universcl, son antériorité a tout 
acte de l’intellect possible au sujet de cet universel. Ce n’est pas l’intel- 
lect possible qui fait l’universel 4 partir de l’intellection préalable des 
natures singuliéres; c’est l’intellect agent qui le produit avec le concours 
de la nature commune présente dans l’espéce sensible. L’intuition intellec- 
tuelle du singulier n’est pas requise pour la connaissance universelle. 
Elle n’est, 4 la vérité, compatible avec cette derniére qu’a la condition 
d’avoir un autre objet et de remplir une autre fonction, celle de faire 
connatre l’existence, non la nature, du singulier. 


18 [bid. 
1% Ox. I, d. 3, q. 2, n. 22, IX 48. 
17 Quaest. in metaphysicam, I, q. 10, n. 2, VII 93. 
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Cette position du Docteur Subtil est d’autant plus significative que 
des confréres franciscains du dernier quart du XIIIéme siécle avaient 
défendu avec ensemble la priorité de l’intellection directe de la nature 
singuliére. L’universalisation par voie de comparaison supposait cette 
priorité temporelle. Sous la pression de cette position traditionelle, les 
disciples de Duns Scot tenteront de ramener leur maf‘re dans le sillage 
de l’intellection directe et d’interpréter en ce sens l’intellection confuse, 
tant de l’universel que du singulier, que le Subtil place avant l’intellection 
distincte de l’universel et l’intellection abstractive, indirecte et confuse, 
du singulier. 

Nous reviendrons 4 loisir sur ce point fondamental au chapitre sui- 
vant. Ce fut d’ailleurs la croix des scotistes de tirer la doctrine de Duns 
Scot au clair aprés lui avoir prété des positions contraires aux siennes. 
Ce sera aussi le point le plus épineux de notre démonstration, car elle 
devra utiliser tous les indices sans leur imposer une interprétation non- 
nécessaire. Nous signalons présentement ces perspectives pour préparer 
le lecteur a saisir les différents aspects historiques ou doctrinaux que 
comporte la position personnelle de Duns Scot. En posant le probléme 
par la formule Utrum singulare per se intelligatur ab intellectu nostro, le 
Subtil élimine implicitement celui de la priorité dans le temps pour se 
limiter 4 celui du mode d’intellection du singulier. La démonstration ne 
sort pas de ce cadre et nous nous y tiendrons également. Les expres- 
sions de premier intelligible, de premier connu, a l'occasion de la connais- 
sance du singulier n’auront, 4 moins d’indication contraire, que ce 
sens précis. 


§ II — Intuition et abstraction scotistes. 


Ce paragraphe est consacré 4 l’intuition et a l’abstraction telles 
qu’elles apparaissent chez Duns Scot. Il est patent, en effet, qu'il y a 
autant d’espéces d’intuitions ou d’abstractions qu’il y a de philosophies 
de la connaissance. Une étude systématique des formes historiques de 
ces modes de connaissance est évidemment hors de propos, bien qu’elle 
puisse étre d’un grand intérét pour montrer la variété de sens qui se 
cache sous ces mots. Le lecteur trouvera l’essentiel dans quelques 
travaux récents.1® Mais notons bien qu’aucune de ces intuitions ou 


18 P. Descogs, S. J., Praelectiones theologiae naturalis, I, 539—542. De 
méme Joseph Somogyi, ‘Das Problem der intuitiven Erkenntnis” dans 
Philosophia perennis(Geyser), (1930) 696—708; Roland-Gosselin, O. P. 
“‘Peut-on parler d’intuition intellectuelle dans la philosophie thomiste ?” 
Ibid. 7o8—730; A. Hufnagel, ‘‘L’intuition et la connaissance (’aprés Thomas 
d’Aquin,”” dans Archives de Philosophie X (1933) 631 (énum{$ration de 
travaux 4 la page 632); Franz Grégoire, ‘‘Notes sur les termes “‘intuition” 
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abstractions ne peut étre celle du Docteur Subtil. Chez les penseurs 
tels que notre Docteur, ces théories sont faites sur mesure pour résoudre 
des problémes particuliers selon leur incidence dans le systéme dont 
elles sont des piéces maitresses. 

Notre étude sur la connaissance intellectuelle du singulier matériel au 
XIIléme siécle est une introduction naturelle 4 la connaissance ab- 
stractive du singulier chez Duns Scot, car sa doctrine s’insére dans une 
tradition déja longue.!® Mais pour l’histoire de la connaissance intuitive 
du singulier nous sommes a pied d’oeuvre. En l’abordant, on a l’impres- 
sion de se trouver tout 4 la fois devant un commencement absolu et devant 
une tradition déja fixée. Devant la netteté de formules qui feront fortune 
aprés lui, il faut se garder de transposer l’intuition des successeurs de 
Duns Scot dans le scotisme originel. Si l’intuition eut dans l’ockhamisme 
un statut définitif, qui contraste vivement avec les hésitations visibles 
et le progrés assez net dans l’affirmation de l’existence méme de l’intui- 
tion, il n’est que prudent d’en inférer que les définitions ne sont pas 
interchangeables. 

Il semble bien que Scot applique a la connaissance du singulier une 
théorie élaborée pour une autre fin. C’est d’ailleurs, apparemment, la 
premiére fois que le mot intuition est employer au sujet de la connais- 
sance intellectuelle du singulier matériel alors qu'il était déja regu 
pour exprimer la connaissance de l’4me par elle-méme. Comme le remarque 
le P. Roland-Gosselin, O. P., le mot intuition n’appartient pas au 
vocabulaire de saint Thomas et “‘semble avoir été introduit par l’école 
franciscaine, et seulement peut-étre aprés la mort de saint Thomas”. 
Il ajoute en note: ‘Les termes intuitive, cognitio intuitiva sont employés 
en un sens technique et précis par opposition 4 arguitive et speculative. 
Ces termes se retrouvent pareillement sous la plume de Mathieu d’Aquas- 
parta a propos de la connaissance de l’4me par elle-méme.?° 

En comparant les textes de Vital du Four sur la connaissances du 
singulier et sur la connaissance de l’Ame, on constate que les deux 
genres de connaissance appartiennement au genre de connaissance 
directe, mais que seule la derniére recoit le nom d’intuition. La raison 
en est que, dans la connaissance du singulier, l’4me n’expérimente pas 
Vactualité du singulier, qu’elle ne le touche pas par un certain contact 


et “expérience,” “‘dans Revue Philosophique de Louvain, XLIV (1946) 401— 
415. Les études de Roland-Gosselin et de Franz Grégoire seront particuliére- 
ment utiles, l’une du point de vue de l’histoire médiévale, l’autre du point de 
vue des notions générales. Pour l’intuition scotiste, on trouvera les renvois au 
travaux récents dans notre chapitre précédent et dans la suite de notre texte. 
19 Franciscan Studies XI (1951) 157—201. 
20 Roland Gosselin, loc. cit. p., texte, et note. 
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spirituel, comme c’est le cas pour les sens. Les sens ont |’intuition du 
singulier, l’intelligence en a une connaissance directe mais seulement 
médiate et non-expérimentale. L’intuition sensible est une connaissance 
directe et immédiate qui expérimente l'objet lui-méme quasi quodam 
contactu spirituali.2* La connaissance intellectuelle n’atteint l'objet 
que par l’intermédiaire des sens. 

Cette intuition de l’4me par elle-méme est décrite avec soin. Elle 
s’oppose a la connaissance arguitive et a la connaissance spéculative. 
La premiére atteint l’existence de l'objet 4 la fagon dont on sait qu'il 
y a du feu en voyant la fumée. La seconde atteint la quiddité universelle 
dégagée du temps et de l’espace. La connaissance intuitive est un re- 
gard sur un objet visible. Ainsi la connaissance arguitive nous fait 
connaitre l’existence d’une Ame végétative dans la plante, d’une ame 
sensible dans l’animal et en nous-mémes, d’une raisonnable en nous 
seulement. Nous savons cela par les effets, sans intuition. Cette con- 
naissance arguitive se termine dans la science spéculative de la nature 
comme telle, dans un concept universel. Elle saisit le guid est.2* De ces 
deux connaissances tout le monde convient. Mais ces deux étapes se 
terminent-elles en une vue del’4me et de ses habitus ? Tel est le probléme 
nouveau qui se pose et au sujet duquel se partagent les opinions. Suivant 
la voie d’Aristote, un grand nombre d’auteurs pensent que l’Ame ne se 
connait pas autrement que de la double facgon, arguitive et spéculative, 
décrite plus haut a partir de la conscience de ses actes, sans admettre 
l’intuition intellectuelle des actes eux-mémes, mais seulement |’intuition 
sensible proprement dite. La connaissance de l’existence de l’ame et 
celle de ses habitus est une connaissance réflexive sur ses actes. La 
connaissance de sa nature et de la nature de ses habitus est plus com- 
plexe encore et se termine en un jugement. 

Vital du Four estime qu’une telle position est probable et qu’elle a 
le mérite d’étre clairement motivée. Elle ne le satisfait pas pour autant. 
En plus de cette double connaissance, arguitive et spéculative, il propose, 
a la suite de saint Augustin, une connaissance intuitive de l’ame et de 
ses habitus comme terme et fruit de la réflexion de |’Ame sur elle-méme.* 
L’auteur insiste pour que nous comprenions bien que cette intuition est 
postérieure aux connaissances arguitive et spéculative et qu'elle se 
fonde sur elles. Elle en est le fruit.24 L’ame est douée d'une espéce de 

21 Voir notre article, Joc. cit. 193—-200. Pour le texte de Vital, voir F. De- 
lorme, O. F.M., ‘“‘Le cardinal Vital du Four’ dans Avychives d'histoire doc- 
trinale et littéraivre au Moyen age. II (1927) 1798s. 


22 Ibid. 233—236. %3 Tbid. 243. 
*4 Ibid. 246—247. 
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Sens intérieur qui s’éveille dans l’expérience sensible et s’exerce pleine- 
ment dans cette intuition finale qui s’opére a la cime de l’esprit. L’on 
pourrait, sans trahir la pensée de l’auteur, dire que chacune de ces 
connaissances: la conscience de ses actes, le raisonnement qui fait 
connaitre l’existence de l’A4me et de ses facultés, la connaissance ab- 
stractive qui en découvre la nature et cette intuition finale elle-méme 
sont comme autant de degrés dans une descente de l’Ame au plus intime 
d’elle-méme.?* 

Tout cela est bien augustinien et d’inspiration bonaventurienne, 
mais ce n’est pas ce qui importe ici. Ce qu’il y a de remarquable du 
point de vue technique, c’est que Vital du Four ne voit d’intuition que 
dans cette saisie finale de l’ame par elle-méme et non 4 la premiére étape 
comme on pourrait s’y attendre. Cette intuition ne suppose pas d’espéces 
impresses. Elle est elle-méme le fruit de cette expression réflexive de 
l’ame par elle-méme 4 la fagon dont l’intellect agent, par sa conversio 
ad phantasmata abstrait l’espéce intelligible et la place dans l’intellect 
possible.?? 

Telle est la notion la plus précise de l’intuition que nous ayons décou- 
verte dans le voisinage immédiat de Duns Scot, dans une oeuvre qui 
accentue a l’extréme le caractére direct de la connaissance du singulier 
matériel mais lui refuse celui d’expérimental et ne pense méme pas a 
l’appeler une intuition. Expérience et intuition sont pour lui deux 
choses bien distinctes. Dans la connaissance que l’4me a d’elle-méme, 
l’expérience est au premier degré. Elle n’arrive 4 l’intuition que par 
lintermédiaire du raisonnement d’abord et d’un jugement d’essence 
ensuite. C’est une spiritualisation progressive de la connaissance, une 
intériorisation de plus en plus profonde, une saisie de plus en plus claire. 
Tout cela évoque la contemplation platonicienne et parait aux antipodes 
de cette intuition que l’on voit s’épanouir chez Guillaume d’Ockham 
et qui est la saisie expérimentale d’une nature singuliére. 

La lecture des textes scotistes révéle une théorie de la connaissance 
ou l’intuition et la connaissance abstractive ont des attributions nette- 
ment déterminées et qui apparaissent, 4 notre avis, pour la premiére 
fois dans l'histoire de la philosophie. Nous ne pouvons nous attarder 
4 un inventaire complet des textes scotistes sur l’intuition en général, 
ni sur la connaissance abstractive. Sur la théorie générale, les textes 
n’offrent que des variantes de formule sans intérét. En l’absence de 


% Ibid. 243, 252. 
26 Ibid. 244. 
27 [bdi. 247. 
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chronologie des textes qui nous sont parvenus, le choix est assez arbi- 
traire. Certains textes néanmoins l’emportent sur les autres, ceux du 
Quodlibet. Nous les utiliserons de préférence, conjointement aux textes 
paralléles les plus importants.?® 

Le Quodlibet, en effet, est considéré comme une oeuvre tardive de 
Duns Scot et l’expression de sa pensée 4 son point de maturité. I] offre 
la meilleure exposition comparative de l’intuition et de la connaissance 
abstractive. Sans doute, nous n’en avons que les traits généraux, mais 
cela méme fait l’intérét de ces textes, car Scot s’attache 4 déterminer les 
caractéres essentiels de l’une et de l’autre. Il les définit par le rapport 
de l’acte de connaissance 4 son objet. 

L’intuition est essentiellement la connaissance de |’existant en tant 
que tel, car elle atteint son objet dans sa propre existence actuelle. La 
connaissance abstractive n’atteint point son objet dans sa réalité con- 
créte, soit que l’objet n’existe pas réellement, soit qu’il ne tombe point 
sous la connaissance sous la raison de son existence. La sensation ac- 
tuelle d’un objet extérieur est intuitive, la représentation imaginative 
d’un objet sensible est abstractive. De droit, sans égard aux conditions 
particuliéres dans lesquelles il peut se trouver, l’intellect est capable 
de ce double mode de connaissance. Personne ne le nie pour la connais- 
sance abstractive et cela est facile 4 prouver pour l’intuition, car la vision 
béatifique est intuitive et l’on doit attribuer 4 une puissance supérieure 
toute la perfection d’une puissance inférieure.*® 

Cette preuve par la vision béatifique est familiére 4 Duns Scot. Elle 
montre excellemment qu’il décrit les attributions essentielles de]’intuition, 
celles qui peut convenir 4 un des états possibles de l’intellect, non le mode 
plus ou moins parfait qu’elle pourra revétir dans un état déterminé, 
l'état présent par exemple. 

On ne doit donc pas distinguer la connaissance sensible et la connais- 
sance intellectuelle par cela que le singulier serait l’objet de la sensation 
et l’universel celui de l’intellection, mais bien par cela que l’intellect 
seul connait l’universel alors que le singulier matériel est l’objet tant de 
V'intellect que des sens. De méme, de ce que les sens peuvent connaitre 
le singulier comme existant, on ne peut point en conclure que l’intellect 
ne le puisse point. Bien loin d’inférer que l’existant soit le seul objet 
des sens, il faut plut6t constater qu’une certaine abstraction est a la 
portée des sens aussi bien que de I’intellect.®° 


28 Pour une analyse systématique des textes de Duns Scot voir l’étude 
de Sebastian Day, O. F. M. Intuitive cognition, a Key to the significance of 
the later Scholastics, (1947). 


2% Quodl. q. 13, n. 8, XXV 521. 80 Tbid. 522. 
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Pareillement, il ne faut pas faire de l’existence l’objet de l’intuition 
intellectuelle, et, de l’essence, celui de la connaissance abstractive, 
car l’existence est objet de connaissance abstractive autant que d’intui- 
tion. Ce qui oppose vraiment ces deux modes de connaitre, c’est leur 
objet formel moteur. L’objet formel moteur de l’intuition est la chose 
dans son existence propre; celui de la connaissance abstractive est 
quelque chose en quoi l’objet est connaissable, que ce soit une cause 
virtuelle comme un habitus, ou un effet comme, par exemple, l’espéce 
intelligible.* 

L’intuition comporte nécessairement une relation réelle et actuelle 
a son objet. Cette relation, 4 la vérité, est double: l’une du mesurable 
a la mesure, lautre d’union et d’attingence ou, 4 tout le moins, de ten- 
dance vers l’objet.*2 La connaissance abstractive ne comporte pas de 
relation réelle actuelle 4 l’objet, parce qu’une telle relation suppose un 
terme réel et actuel. La relation n’y est donc qu’une relation potentielle 
de mensurabilité ou de dépendance, non point d’union et d’attingence. 
Quand I’objet n’a pas d’existence réelle mais n’existe que dans I’esprit 
comme objet de connaissance, la relation est de raison. 

Le Quodlibet, q. VI, contient également une définition de lintui- 
tion et l’abstraction, ou plutét du caractére intuitif ou du caractére 
abstractif d’une connaissance. La connaissance abstractive est ainsi 
nommée parce qu’elle fait abstraction de l’existence et de la non-exi- 
stence, de la présence comme de l’absence, de l’objet. Cette connaissance 
est un fait d’expérience quotidienne, puisque nous connaissons des 
idées universelles, des essences absolues, des principes et des conclusions. 
Tout cela est dégagé de tout lien avec l’existence, du moins quant 4 la 
fagon dont nous le connaissons. 

Il y a aussi une autre connaissance que nou sn’expérimentons pas 
avec une telle certitude, mais elle est possible. Elle a comme objet le 
présent comme présent, l’existant comme existant. On prouve sa possi- 
bilité par l’excellence méme de la puissance intellectuelle 4 laquelle on 
ne peut refuser ce qui convient 4 une puissance inférieure. Or, il appar- 
tient 4 la perfection de l’acte de connaissance d’atteindre son objet, 
comme existant et présent dans sa réalité méme, sans intermédiaire, 
a moins que cet intermédiaire ne le contienne éminemment, comme 
c’est le cas de l’essence divine. Les anges jouissent de cette intuition 
de leur propre étre comme ils ont l’intuition de leurs actes d’intellec- 


31 Ibid. 
32 Ibid. n. 14, p. 526. 
33 Ibid. p. 540. 
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tions. Si cette intellection est possible aux Anges, elle nous est possible 
a nous, aussi, car il nous a été promis que nous serons semblables aux 
Anges.*4 

Tout ce texte tend a prouver l’infinité divine comme objet béatifique 
et non l’intuition de notre Ame dans le temps présent. La preuve d’ail- 
leurs se fonde sur la promesse de la vision béatifique. Elle est donc 
d’ordre purement théologique. Tout ce que l’on peut en tirer, sur le plan 
de l’expérience, est la constatation que nous n’avons pas une certitude 
expérimentale de l’intuition aussi grande que celle que nous avons de 
l’abstraction. Si nous avons cette certitude elle sera le fruit du raisonne- 
ment. Cela vaut pour l’intuition psychologique, mais cela vaut a plus 
forte raison pour l’intuition du singulier matériel. Ce dernier cas n’est 
pas envisagé. Il tombe sous l’argument général de la perfection qui 
convient 4 une puissance supérieure, mais Duns Scot n’en fait pas ici 
l’application. 

Ces définitions de l’intuition et de la connaissance abstractive se 
retrouvent identiques dans les autres ouvrages du Docteur Subtil mais 
avec des remarques qui en illustrent un aspect ou I’autre selon l’occur- 
rence des problémes. On y proteste, a l’occasion, contre des cadres trop 
étroits qui ne peuvent contenir la richesse des faits psychologiques tels 
que la connaissance des faits contingents, la mémoire intellectuelle 
des faits passés ou les promesses de la vie future. I] faut toutefois lire 
ces textes avec précaution et se garder d’appliquer sans plus a notre 
connaissance actuelle ce que Duns Scot établit seulement dans l’ordre 
absolu des natures ou a la lumiére de la théologie, nous les utiliserons 
pour établir le mode de connaissance du singulier matériel. 

Ainsi donc la caractéristique essentielle de l’intuition est cette re- 
lation actuelle d’union et d’attingence qui régne entre le sujet connais- 
sant et l’objet. La connaissance abstractive ne comporte qu’une relation 
réelle potentielle, si le sujet de cette relation est réel, et une simple 
relation de raison si le sujet n’est qu'un terme mental. Tout ce qui est 
susceptible de terminer ces deux relations peut étre objet de chacun de 
ces deux modes de connaissance. Tout objet l’intuition peut étre objet 
de connaissance abstractive, mais la réciproque n’est pas vraie car les 
étres de raison ne peuvent étre objet l’intuition. Mais, aussi bien, tout 
ce qui a raison d’étre en dehors de d’intellect est, de droit, capable de 
terminer une intuition, la nature comme telle aussi bien que la singu- 
larité comme telle. Scot insiste 4 ce point sur la connaissance de l'objet 
en tant qu’existant comme caractéristique de |’intuition qu'il qualifie 

34 Quodl. q. 6. n. 7—9, XXV 243—245. 
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d'intuition imparfaite la prévision d’un événement futur et la mémoire 
d'un fait passé.35 

Cette expension du domaine de |’intuition en affaiblit nettement la 
note essentielle qui est de comporter une relation actuelle avec l'objet 
existant. Cet élargissement semble enlever 4 l’existence actuelle sa 
fonction d’étre la condition essentielle de l’objet pour en faire une 
circonstance extrinséque 4 l’intuition. Par cette bréche, maints commen- 
tateurs Scotistes soutiendront, avec les occamistes, que, de par la 
puissance divine, l’intuition d’un objet non-existant est possible. Malgré 
toute la répugnance que lui inspire cette thése, Mastrius ne peut que 
constater qu’elle est soutenue par certains scotistes bien que la meilleure 
partie de l’école soit d’avis contraire. [1 n’ose soutenir l’attribution 4 
Scot de l’impossibilité d’une telle intuition que comme plus probable.™ 
Scot dit clairement, 4 notre sens, qu'une intuition sans objet actuelle- 
ment présent au sujet connaissant est chose contradictoire.*7 Pourtant 
on a la surprise de constater que le méme passage parle, quelques lignes 
plus haut, d’une intuition de l’universel.** Sans doute s’agit-il de la 
nature commune, dont la communauté permet de parler, dans un certain 
sens, d’universalité. Le texte paralléle de l’Oxoniense ne porte rien de 
semblable, mais mentionne |’intuition imparfaite: prévision ou souvenir 
d’un fait. 

Mais parier d’intuition, si imparfaite soit-elle, au sujet d’un fait futur, 
cela ne laisse pas d’étre surprenant. On peut, certes, y voir une remarque 
insolite et qui ne saurait ni fonder une interprétation doctrinale, ni 
affaiblir la portée des textes les plus appuyés en sens contraire, mais 
cela donne 4 penser que des interprétations divergentes trouveront un 
appui dans les textes du Docteur Subtil lui-méme, et que sa propre 
pensée était encore 4 la recherche d’une formule définitive. La marche 
de la pensée scotiste n’est pas une progression rectiligne mais elle suit 
une ligne brisée ot des positions opposées s’affrontant et se limitant 
tour A tour permettent de saisir une question sous des angles opposés 
et de retenir ce minimum qui, dans chacune des positions analysées, 
résiste a l’épreuve de sa critique. I] faut se garder de tenir pour final 
ce qui n’est qu'une des étapes de son enquéte, et, pour définitif, ce qui 
n’est que provisoire. La formule définitive ne peut-€tre que la synthése 


85 Ox. III, d. 14, q. 3, n. 4, XIV 524, Ox. IV, d. 45, q. 11, n. 12, XX 305. 
Cf. Ox. I, d. 3, q. 9, n. 6, XI] 212; Rep. Par. IV, d. 45, q. 3, XXIV 575—576. 

36 Mastrius de Meldula, Cursus Philosophicus, III de Anima, disp. 6, 
q. II, n. 337—338, Venise, (1708) p. 206. 

37 Rep.-Par. Ill, d. 14, q.3, n. 12, XXIII 359. 

38 Ibid. cfr. texte paralléle de l’'Oxoniense, XIV 527. 
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de ce qui apparait inébranlable. La marge d’incertitude ou d’intermina- 
tion qui entoure les formules les plus incisives appartient au scotisme 
originel et l’historien doit le respecter. On comprend que c’était une 
position inconfortable pour des disciples plus soucieux de formules 
stéréotypées et a l’emporte-piéce que de dosage et de nuances. Mais il 
est sage en présence de quelque difficulté de ce genre de ne pas reporter, 
sur ce qui apparait dans tous les textes comme essentiel au caractére 
abstractif ou intuitif d’une connaissance, le doute qui peut rester sur 
Yobjet matériel ou le mode psychologique de nos connaissances dans les 
cas particuliers. 

Nous croyons donc que Mastrius a raison d’insister sur ce qui est 
essentiel. Et l’essentiel, c’est ici que la connaissance est pour Duns Scot 
une relation du sujet connaissant a l’objet connu et que ce n’est 
seulement le terme de cette relation, mais bien plus son fondement ou 
principe, qui la spécifie.*® Le principe de la connaissance intuitive est 
Vobjet en tant qu’existant et présent 4 la faculté; celui de la connais- 
sance abstractive est une espéce intelligible qui, en tant que représenta- 
tive, n’a pas de lien avec l’existence ou la présence de l’objet. Mais 
rien, chez Duns Scot, ne permet de penser que la connaissance intuitive 
et la connaissance abstractive ne puissent étre simultanées et étre 
toutes les deux en dépendance d’une connaissance sensible actuelle 
d’un objet matériel ou de la conscience des actes d’une faculté quel- 
conque. Nous y reviendrons quand nous étudierons les rapports de la 
connaissance intuitive et de la connaissance abstractive du singulier 
matériel. Nous constaterons méme que les textes les plus décisifs pour 
prouvei le fait de l’intuition intellectuelle du singulier matériel ont 
trait 4 la mémoire intellectuelle d’un intuition sensible passée. Et nous 
pensons rester fidéles 4 la méthode du Docteur Subtil en toute cette 
question. S’il appartient, en effet, 4 la métaphysique de dire les sortes 
d’intelligibilités qui conviennent aux divers objets, il appartient 4 l’expéri- 
ence de spécifier sous lequel de ces modes nous les connaissons de fait. 
Et les faits clament ici une notable déficience entre les possibilités 
décrites par la métaphysique et les modestes réalités de l’état présent. 


§ III — L’intelligibilité directe du singulier matériel. 


Comme on sait, l’individation est au coeur de la métaphysique scotiste 
et va de pair avec la nature commune dont elle est l’ultime détermination. 
Personne ne l’a signalé, 4 notre connaissance, avec plus de pertinence 
qu’ Et. Gilson, qui éclaire ce fait par une comparaison avec la place 

3® Mastrius de Meldula, Loc. cit. disp. 6, q. 4, a. 2, N. 107, p. 160. 
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de l’acte d’étre dans la métaphysique thomiste. “On a donc raison 
d’attribuer 4 Duns Scot un sens aigu de l’individu, mais peut-étre 
vaudrait-il mieux dire qu’il a souligné l’importance supréme de l’acte 
métaphysique par lequel, dans sa doctrine, l’étre est complétement 
achevé dans sa plénitude et capable de recevoir l’existence. Au coeur 
du réel, chez Thomas d’Aquin, se trouve l’acte d’étre; chez Duns Scot, 
on y trouve l’heccéité”.® Et tout ce chapitre Viéme du Jean Duns 
Scot d’ Et. Gilson est 4 lire comme la meilleure introduction 4 notre 
probléme. 

L’individuation par V’heccéité donnait 4 la question de T‘intelli- 
gibilité du singulier un intérét particulier. Le caractére positif de 
Vheccéité, détermination ultime de l’essence, la faveur générale accordée 
au singulier dans les milieux franciscains de la fin du XIIléme 
siécle, tout disposait Duns Scot 4 voir dans le singulier l’étre, et dés 
lors l’intelligible par excellence. Aussi l’intelligibilité directe du singulier 
est-elle la premiére conséquence que les Questiones in Metaphysicam 
déduisent de la théorie de l’individuation.** Pour le moment, I’on se 
contente de discuter le pour et le contre sans fournir une doctrine bien 
nette, ni méme 4 question suivante. La question XV reprend le tout 4 
pied d’oeuvre. Un premier article traite du probléme métaphysique de 
Vintelligibilité du singulier en général, de l’intelligibilité per se primo et 
de l’intelligibilité sous les modes intuitif et abstractif. 

L’intelligibilité directe découle de ce que le singulier inclut tout ce 
qu'il y ade quiddité dans un étre et y ajoute le degré ultime de l’actualité 
et de l’unité. Ajoutant 4 l’étre, l’individuation ajoute 4 l’intelligibilité. 
Refuser a |’individu cette intelligibilité directe, c’est la nier a l’universel 
lui-méme. Comme la singularité n’est pas le fait des substances ma- 
térielles seules et que Dieu et les Anges jouissent de cette unité, nier en 
général l’intelligibilité directe du singulier, c’est la refuser aux Anges 
et 4 Dieu méme.* 

L’intelligibilité per se primo est implicitement contenue en cette pre- 
miére preuve. Scot définit d’abord ce primo intellectum et le présente 
comme l’espéce la plus parfaite de la connaissance per se ou directe. 
Cette primauté est dite d’adéquation, car l’objet y est proportionné a 
Yacte d’intellection. Il est l’objet total qui mesure d’une certaine fagon 


40 Et. Gilson, Jean Duns Scot, Introduction a@ ses positions fondamentales, 
(1952), chap. V, p. 457—466. Voir également Reinhold Messner, O. F. M. 
“Das Individuations-Prinzip in scotistischer Schau,” dans Wissenschaft und 
Weisheit, IV (1934) 8—24. 

“ Quaest. in Met. VII, q. 13, n. 23, VII 423. 

@ [bid. q. 15, 0. 3, p. 436. 

43 Ibid. n. 4. 
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l'intellect comme, dans la vue d’un objet, le tout est l’objet per se primo, 
bien que les parties soient des objets directs. Ainsi, dans |’intellection 
d’un intelligible premier, celui-ci est le tout, non le genre et la différence, 
bien que l'un et l’autre soient des objets directs. Le singulier est un 
intelligible premier, parce qu'il est le tout qui inclut les autres degrés 
d'intelligibilité et n’est inclus en aucun autre intelligible. C’est de cette 
fagon que Dieu lui-méme connait les singuliers.44 La pensée du Subtil 
est parfaitement claire. Le scholiaste de l’édition Vivés, Hugues Cavelles, 
y voit une progression sur le paragraphe précédent, car pour plus de 
précision il rétablit le terme technique per se négligé par Duns Scot. 

Aprés avoir rappelé les caractéristiques essentielles de l’intuition et 
de l’abstraction, Duns Scot établit la double intelligibilité, intuitive 
et abstractive, du singuljer. D’ordinaire, il est vrai, l’abstraction con- 
cerne l’universel, mais elle peut aussi bien porter sur le singulier. Quand 
elle fait, elle l’exprime comme un objet premier, per se primo. Abstraire 
de l’existence ne change rien a l'intelligibilité du siagulier, non plus 
qu’a celle de l’universel. L’intuition, au contraire, connait le singulier 
comme un tout concret ou l’existence fait un avec le singulier. Elle ne 
distingue point entre l’existence et son sujet, car l’existence est la 
condition essentielle, per se, de l'objet pergu intuitivement tandis 
qu'elle ne l’'accompagne que par accident dans la connaissance abstrac- 
tive.” 


“4 Thid. 

“5 Tbid. 

“© Ibid. 

47 Ibid. n. 9, p. 440. Cf. Ox. III, d. 14, q. 3, XIV 524, 527, Le De Anima 
dont nous avons déja noté le parallélisme général avec le texte des Quaestiones 
in Metaphysicam contient aussi des divergences notables. Les deux traités 
ont en commun le détail, les sources d’argumentation, mais l’usage que l’on 
en fait n’est point le méme. La terminologie elle-méme n’est point identique. 
On parle d’intelligibilité secundum se, alors que les Quaest. in Met. emploient 
toujours l’expression technique per se primo, La premiére proposition con- 
tient un énoncé double dont la premiére partie n’est pas établie. On affirme, 
en effet, que le singulier est a nobis intelligibile secundum se et l’on ne fait 
nullement l’application des arguments, d’ordre strictement métaphysique 
et théologique, au cas particulier de l’intellect humain. De plus, le secundum 
se du De anima n'est pas équivalent exact du per se des Quaest. in Metaphysi- 
cam, car on n’y met point en cause l’individuation par /’heccéité, comme le 
fait d’ordinaire notre Docteur, mais seulement |’intelligibilité suréminente 
du singulier. Le deuxiéme paragraphe se présente comme une progression 
sur le premier mais, en établissant T'intelligibilité du singulier dans /’état 
présent, il abstrait du mode d’intelligibilité. Au paragraphe suivant, nous 
voyons pareillement le De Anima nier sans plus que le singulier soit, un objet 
per se de l’intellect, alors que les textes sirement authentiques notent tou- 
jours que c’est 1a le fait de l’état présent et non de l’intellect ou du singulier 
comme tels. Ces variations de terminologie et ces imprécisions doctrinales 
nous semblent peu conciliables avec l’acribie ordinaire du Docteur Subtil et le 
caractére stéréotypé de toute cette question du singulier. Enfin, argument 
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Cette thése de l’intelligibilité propre, per se primo, du singulier est d’une 
clarté parfaite. Conme le principe d’inviduation scotiste vaut pour 
tous les étres autres que Dieu, elle a une immense portée pour la théorie 
de la connaissance. On peut la compléter par certaines remarques faites 
ci et 14 en relation avec le principe d’individuation, et qui en précisent 
la nature. On devra se garder de lier l’intelligibilité 4 I’universalité, 
ou a la quiddité d’un objet, ni imaginer que l’individualité ajoute 4 la 
quiddité ou a l’intelligibilité quadditative, car la propriété individuelle 
— terme habituel de Scot pour désigner ce que les Scotistes appeleront 
plus couramment heccéité, — n’ajoute rien a la quiddité. Elle en est 
seulement l’ultime détermination. Si elle ajoute 4 l’intelligibilité de 
l’étre, c'est parce qu'elle ajoute 4 son unité.** Elle ne s’oppose pas 4 la 
nature, ni ne la détermine comme I’acte s’oppose 4 la puissance, parce 
qu'elle est matériellement un méme réalité que la nature. Et le ne s’en 
distingue que comme une formalité se distingue d’une autre formalité, 
ou une réalité d’une autre réalité sans nuire a l’identité réelle des deux. 
Elle ne compose qu’en un sens impropre du mot avec la nature. Cette 
composition est le fait de tout étre créé mais ne peut convenir 4 Dieu, 
dont l’essence est singuliére par définition méme.*® Elle est intelli- 
gible en elle-méme, dans un concept distinct de celui de la nature sin- 
guliére et qui n’a rien de commun avec celui d’une autre propriété 
individuelle, car, selon l’expression technique du Subtil, les propriétés 
individuelles sont primo diversae, radicalement diverses.8 Ces concepts 
ne sont donc ni universalisables, ni définissables, ni proprement démon- 
trables.5! 

Connaitre le singulier en tant que singulier est une perfection qui 
est le fait de l’intellect divin lui-méme, mais ce n’est pas une perfection 
telle qu’elle ne convienne qu’a lui seul.5? Elle est 4 la portée de tout 
intellect mais non 4 la portée des sens, comme nous le verrons tout a 
Vheure, bien que certain intellect puisse étre empéché, par certaines 
conditions particuliéres de son exercice, de connaitre directement le 


qui surprendra seulement le lecteur non familier avec le style scotiste, le 
troisiéme paragraphe l’emporte visiblement en limpidité et en coulant sur 
le style ellyptique des Quaestiones in Metaphysicam. Ces constatations, et 
bien d’autres, faites au cours de nos recherches, nous font penser que le De 
Anima n’est point de la main de Duns Scot, mais de la main de quelque 
disciple. Il porte la marque de la standardisation scolaire et non celle d'un 
scotisme en formation. 

48 Ox. II, d. 3, q. 6, n. 16, XII 145—146. 

4° Tbid.; également Rep. Par. II, d.12, q.8, n.9, XXIII 40—41. 

= Quaest. tm Met., VII, q. 13, n. 23, VII 423. 

Ibid.; ement Ox. loc. cit. p. 146. 
53 Ox. Il, . 13, q. 9, n. 9, XII 276. 
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singulier. Mais notre impuissance actuelle 4 connaitre le singulier sous 
sa raison propre ne nous permet pas de conclure qu’ Aristote 4 voulu nier 
lintelligibilité absolue du singulier.5* Ila voulu seulement dire que notre 
intellect connait le singulier de la fagon dont nos sens le connaissent, 
comme une nature particuliére, et qu’en plus il connait l’universel. 
Le singulier n’est pas responsable de cette incapacité particuliére 4 
notre intellect, pas plus que le soleil ’est cause de l’aveuglement de la 
chouette. Le soleil explique la vision, et l’oeil de la chouette explique 
sa cécité.54 

L’intelligibilité propre, per se primo, du singulier matériel est donc 
une doctrine arrivée chez Duns Scot a sa maturité. Mais en quoi cette 
doctrine était-elle nouvelle, ou méme révolutionnaire? A notre sens, 
elle nel’ était aucunement en son temps. Elle nel’est que pour des historiens 
du XXéme siécle en mal de trouver le chainon qui leur manque dans 
leur histoire de la philosophie de la connaissance. A lire certains ouvrages 
écrits, il y a quelque trente ans, on ne peut se défendre de penser qu’il 
y était de bon ton, d’assurer que l’intelligibilité directe du singulier 
était l’invention de l’école franciscaine postérieure 4 saint Bonaventure 
et que cette doctrine avait été le point de départ de la décadence de la 
métaphysique scolastique. La connaissance directe du singulier ma- 


tériel serait-elle donc un obstacle 4 la métaphysique, et son ignorance 
une condition sine qua non, du moins une felix culpa, pour constituer 
la premiére des sciences humaines? 


Le P. Maréchal a équivalemment exprimé cette thése surprenante 
dans son Point de départ dela métaphysique. Qu’on nous permette cette 
trop longue citation qui met en cause I’intelligibilité directe du singulier, 
son intellection humaine, le réle de Duns Scot dans cette histoire de 


la décadence de la scolastique et l’opposition des thomistes 4 ces nou- 
veautés: 


Qui dit ‘forme déterminante’, dit principe d’unité; méme, observe Duns 
Scot, l’individualité confére a l’essence l’unité la plus étroite possible: or, 
tout principe d’unité est par soi intelligible. L’individualité, dans les objets 
matériels, est donc intelligible par elle-méme, contrairement a ce que préten- 
dent les thomistes: “‘si singulare est unum quid, est per se intelligibile” 
(Quaest. in Met. lib. 7, q. 13, n. 23). Entendons que l’individu matériel, est 
selon son individualité, non seulement intelligible en soi, mais ‘‘per se primo 
intelligible a nobis (Op. Cit. lib. 7, q. 15, n. 3—4).5 


53 Rep. Par. Loc. cit.: Ox. II, d. 3, q.6 n. 16, XII 146. 
5 Ox. Loc. cit. 


. 278. 
55 J. Maréchal, g J., Le Point de départ de la Métaphysique (1917) I, 124. 
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Tout d’abord, l’intelligibilité immédiate des individus matériels fermerait 
@ notre entendement la seule voie d’accés qu’il puisse avoir 4 la “multiplicité 
pure,” 4 la “‘pure puissance.” 

Cette voie, saint Thomas, s’inspirant d’Aristote, la cherchait précisément 
dans l’irrationalité ou l’inintelligibilité, pour nous, des individus. ... Si au 
contraire, comme le veut Scot, écho de la tradition non-thomiste, l’individua- 
lité des objects sensibles nous est immédiatement intelligible, leur multiplicité 
doit étre une diversité formelle, et leur exigence d’une relation 4 la multi- 
plicité pure s’évanouit: et la notion, si importante, de “‘potentialité pure’ 
échappe totalement 4 la démonstration objective. Impuissance facheuse, 
qui rend, en tout cas, moins large et moins décisive la solution de l’antinomie 
de 1’“‘Un et du Multiple.’ 

Mais il y a plus. Un philosophe aura beau décréter, par tradition d’école, 
ou bien pour assurer la cohérence de son systéme, que l’individualité des 
choses matérielles nous est directement intelligible; malgré tout, si cette 
individualité n’est point réellement un “intelligible,” le philosophe aura 
tout au plus réussi 4 introduire, dans sa définition de “intelligible,” une 
contradiction latente, qui se révélera t6t ou tard. Supposons que l’individua- 
tion, dans l’ordre matériel, exige bien, comme le supposent les thomistes, 
un rapport de la forme a la quantité concréte, il s’ensuivrait que Duns Scot 
aurait, en adoptant l’individu au titre d’intelligible, introduit 4 son insu la 
quantité dans l’intelligence: plus exactement, les concepts mémes traités par 
lui comme de l’intelligible pur, dissimuleraient une relation nécessaire 4 la 
quantité.5” 


Une thése semblable sous-tend la démonstration que le P. B. A. 
Luyckx, O. P. apporte de la connaissance indirecte da singulier chez 
saint Bonaventure®*. Comme Et. Gilson l’a puissamment mis en relief 
dans un compte-rendu de cet ouvrage, on nous permettra de nous 
référer 4 ce témoignage compétent. 


De 1a résulte que le principe de l’étre des objects étant leur essence, c’est 
l’essence que peut seule atteindre la raison, et non l’individualité des objets 
qui tombe sous le sens; saint Bonaventure est d’accord sur ce point avec 
saint Thomas (p. 136) dont la doctrine est comparée ensuite et opposée a 
celle des théories de la connaissance qui lui ont succédé. Le P. Luyckx 
entreprend a cette occasion de démontrer que le grand mérite de saint Bona- 
venture est d’avoir clairement apergu cette vérité fondamentale sans laquelle 
nulle métaphysique n’est possible (p. 153) et que l’Ecole franciscaine postéri- 
eure, avec Mathieu d’Aquasparta, Roger Bacon, Guillaume de la Mare, Scot 
et Occam ont sur ce point tourné délibérément le dos 4 la doctrine commune 
de saint Bonaventure et de saint Thomas d’Aquin. P. 154—165. Cf. Egale- 
ment p. 78, note 157; p. 13I—135. Cette trés importante analyse des textes 
qui prouvent que saint Bonaventure n’accorde pas a I’intellect l’intuition 


56 Tbid. p. 126. 

* Tbid. 127. 

58 B. A. Luyckx, O. P., “Die Erkenntnislehre des Bonaventura” dans 
Beitrége zur Geschichte des Mittelalters, Bd. XXIII (1923). 
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de l’individuel, est une des parties les plus personnelles de ce remarquable 
travail. 

Mais ce compliment n’empéchera pas Gilson d’apporter des restric- 
tions qui nous semblent, au surplus, d’un grand intéét pour l’histoire 
générale de la connaissance directe du singulier et la continuité de 
l’école franciscaine. 


Voila aussi pourquoi les pages si pénétrantes et si neuves ov le P. Luyckx 
expose l’accord de saint Bonaventure et de saint Thomas pour refuser a 
l’homme une intuition intellectuelle de l’individuel ne sont peut-étre pas 
absolument décisives, car il n’y a pas chez saint Bonaventure la méme 
distinction entre le sens et l’intellect que chez saint Thomas. Lorsque ce 
dernier nous dit que c’est le sens qui pergoit l’inviduel, il résulte de sa distinc- 
tion réelle entre les facuités de l’Ame que ce n’est pas du tout la raison; lorsque 
le premier nous dit la méme chose, il résulte de la continuité réelle entre les 
facultés de l’Ame que c’est cependant un peu la raison; d’oi la curieuse mais 
bien expressive formule dont il use: unde non est intelligenda illa differentia 
cum praecisione (In II Sentent., t. II, p. 107). La précision consiste ici 4 ne 
pas introduire de fausses précisions dans une doctrine qui les exclut, et si les 
Franciscains ultérieurs ont contredit sur ce point la lettre de sa philosophie 
en affirmant l’intuition intellectuelle du singulier en des termes que n’a 
jamais employés saint Bonaventure, ils n’en ont cependant pas autant que 
le pense le P. Luyckx renié l’authentique esprit.®° 


Cette suggestion d’une continuité d’inspiration et méme, au fond, de 
technique entre saint Bonaventure et l’école franciscaine de la fin du 
XIIléme siécle nous semble fort pertinente. Il y a fort 4 parier qu’une 
comparaison entre saint Bonaventure et Vital du Four, par exemple, 
serait concluante en ce sens. En serait-il encore de méme pour Duns 
Scot, c’est que nous verrons plus tard. Ce qui nous intéresse présente- 
ment, c’est cette assomption commune au P. Luyckx, O.P. et au 
P. Maréchal, S. J. que l’intellection directe du singulier matériel com- 
promet la métaphysique et que la thése de I’intelligibilité directe du 
singulier est une thése combattue par les thomistes. 

Nous sommes assurés au contraire que la thése de l’intelligibilité 
directe du singulier matériel est une thése commune 4a tous les scolasti- 
ques. Nous avons constaté que, pour saint Thomas, seule l’intelligi- 
bilité abstractive est indirecte. La connaissance que Dieu, les Anges, 
les Ames séparées, les sens ont du singulier matériel est directe.®1 Scot 
tient, pour sa part, que lintelligibilité directe est une propriété du 


59 Et. Gilson, Revue d’Histoive franciscaine I (1924) p. 370. 

60 Ibid. 375. 

61 Voir notre étude “La connaissance intellectuelle... au XIIIéme 
siécle” dans Franciscan Studies XI (1951) 164, 175. 
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singulier comme tel. En raison de sa thése de l’individuation par l’hec- 
céité, il précise que cette intelligibilité est propre, per se primo. Il pense, 
au surplus, que lintelligibilité du singulier est conforme 4 l’intention 
d’Aristote. Les autres scolastiques n’en ont pas jugé autrement si nous en 
croyons le témoignage de Gilles de Rome dans ses collections des erreurs 
des philosophes. Il n’attribue la négation de la connaissance des singu- 
liers par Dieu qu’a Avicenne, Averroés et Al Ghazel. Aristote n’est pas 
mis en cause.® 

Si donc Duns Scot s’est éloigné de l’Aquinate et de Saint Bona- 
venture sur la connaissance intellectuelle du singulier, ce n’est pas par 
sa thése de l’intelligibilité absolue du singulier ni méme pour nous avoir 
attribué, dans le temps présent, une intellection directe du singulier 
matériel. C’est pour avoir légitimé autrement l’intellection indirecte 
qu'il propose. Reste l’intuition. Nous nous réservons de comparer 
Vintellection indirecte de l’Aquinate et lintuition du Subtil, quand 
nous aurons fait l’exposé de cette derniére. Nous essayerons de marquer 
si, et en quelle mesure, le promoteur de l’intuition du singulier matériel 
innove ou s'il se met au point une tradition philosophique déja longue 
et qui pourrait bien étre, si paradoxal que cela puisse paraitre, rejoindre, 
a travers Vital du Four, l’Aquinate lui-méme. Ces points étant établis, 
il sera temps de rechercher l’influence de la doctrine de Scot dans l’histoire 
de la connaissance du singulier, soit dans sa propre école, soit dans les 
camps adverses, thomistes et occamistes. 


§4 — Non-intellection directe dans l’état présent. 


Ce paragraphe est la réponse directe et négative 4 la question posée: 
utrum singulare sit per se intelligibile a nobis. La négation est formelle 
et appuyée. Etant donnée l’opinion commune dans les milieux francis- 
cains depuis un quart de siécle, pareil fait est significatif. Scot se met 
résolument en marge de l’enseignement dont sa famille religieuse s’était 
faite le champion contre l’aristotélisme envahissant pour emprunter 4 
Henri de Gand la ligne générale de sa solution, d’une part l’antithése 
entre la cognoscibilité absolue du singulier et sa connaissance humaine 
actuelle, de l’autre, le mode de connaissance du singulier par les acci- 
dents. La preuve de la non-intellection directe du singulier dans 


62 On se demande, au surplus, comment le P. Maréchal a pu lire, dans les 
Quaestiones in Metaphysicam, Vintellection directe puisque Duns Scot y 
soutient ex professo Vintellection indirecte. Il est vrai qu’il voit aussi dans 
la species specialissima, une représentation du singulier (note 2, p. 125), 
mais c’est une erreur qui lui est commune avec plus d’un scotiste contem- 


porain. 
*3 Quaest. in Met. VII, q. 15, n. 5, VII 437. 
4* 
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l'état présent varie dans la forme, mais non dans le fonds. C’est toujours 
ce fait si aisé 4 constater que nous ne distinguons les individus autres 
que notre Ame que par leurs accidents: une puissance qui connait per se un 
objet quelconque sous une raison donnée peut l’identifier par cette 
seule raison en l’absence de toute autre différence. Or, ni l’intellect, 
ni les sens ne peuvent identifier deux objets semblables en toutes leurs 
propriétés et accidents, et ne différant que par leur individualité. Com- 
parez deux couleurs blanches, d’égale intensité elles seront indiscernables 
tout comme deux individus parfaitemeni semblables.® 


Scot avait noté, 4 la question précédente, notre impuissance actuelle 
4 saisir une individualité autre que celle de notre 4me. Cela ne serait 
pas stir de notre propre composé humain car si, dans le cours d’une 
méme intellection, Dieu anéantissait le corps et unissait l’’me a un 
autre corps tout a fait semblable, nous ne nous apercevrions peut-étre 
pas de la différence.*® Nous pouvons certes abstraire du phantasme un 
concept de J’individuation mais c’est un concept universel. Aussi la 
plus parfaite connaissance que nous pouvons avoir du singulier ma- 
tériel, dans l'état présent, est celle de son espéce infime.®* 


Le Docteur Subtil ne fait aucun traitement de faveur pour les sens 
ou pour l’intuition intellectuelle. L’explication directe est rapide et 
d’une venue mais les objections forcent aux explications. Le principe 
directeur est celui-ci. On ne peut passer sans plus de l’ordre absolu a 
celui des faits particuliers, car aucune de nos puissances ne connait 
son objet selon la cognoscibilité absolue de cet objet mais dans la limite 
de la causalité de cet objet sur cette puissance. Or la nature ne meut 
point en tant que singuliére. Bien plus, la singularité n’est pas principe 
d’action mais elle est limitatrice des principes actifs. A la vérité, nous 
ne le savons qu’a postériori parce que nous constatons que la seule 
nature est cause d’assimilation, comme cela a lieu dans la connaissance.®? 
On objecte, il est vrai, que l’opération appartient au singulier en tant 
que tel mais cela vaut du principe quod de l’opération. Son principe 
quo est la nature, non certes sans la singularité, mais non point formelle- 
ment par la singularité®* 


Le De Anima remarque que l’espéce sensible et l’espéce intellectuelle 
ne représentent l’agent que sous la raison formelle selon laquelle il 


4 Ibid. 
65 Ibid. q. 13, n. 23, VII 423. 
86 Ibid. n. 26, p. 426 


67 Ibid. q. 15, 0. 15, Vil 437. Cf. De anima q. XXII, n. 6, III 630. 
88 Ibid. p. 438. 
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cause, non sous sa condition matérielle de singulier.*® Supposant implicite- 
ment cette méme hypothése formulée d’ailleurs explicitement a la question 
XIII, les Quaestiones in Metaphysicam objectent que, si la singularité 
est limitatrice de la causalité, les anges ne peuvent connaitre le singulier, 
ni comme objet premier, ni comme objet inclus dans un objet premier.”° 
Il faut donc corriger ce principe et dire que toute entité actuelle, de 
quelque nature qu’elle soit, est capable d’une causalité intelligible sur 
intelligence. Au point de vue de la causalité intelligible, en effet, qui 
dit acte, dit intelligibilité. Ainsi l’existence, qui est d’une raison formelle 
autre que la nature ou l’heccéité, cause dans l’intellect cette connaissance 
qu’on appelle vision, bien que ni l’existence, ni Vheccéité n’aient de 
causalité naturelle propre en sus de la causalité intelligible. La causalité 
naturelle est celle qui convient 4 la quantité. Il faut en conclure qu’un 
intellect qui est immédiatement réceptif de l’action de l’objet peut 
étre mii par la singularité, mais non celui qui n’est mii que par l’inter- 
médiaire de l’action naturelle de cet objet. L’intellect angélique, étant 
réceptif de l’action intelligible immédiate du singulier, connait le singu- 
lier. Notre intellect qui n’est réceptif de l’action de l’objet que par le 
moyen de sa causalité naturelle sur les sens, ne le connait point.” 

Mais n’avons-nous pas l’intuition intellectuelle de la nature existante 
sans l’intuition de la singularité? Notre intellect est donc, lui aussi, 
immédiatement réceptif de l’action de la chose. Pourquoi n’est-il donc 
pas passif vis-a-vis de la singularité ? Le Subtil concéde l’intuition de la 
nature existante 4 cause du fait de la mémoire intellectuelle, qui suppose 
intuition intellectuelle dans le passé. Il concéde encore l’universelle 
réceptivité de l’intellect angélique, mais refuse 4 notre intellect cette 
réceptivité vis-a-vis de la singularité.7 Mais on insiste. Pourquoi I’intel- 
lect angélique et non point aussi le nétre? Ne sont-ils point également 
capables, comme puissance, de tout ce qui a raison d’étre? Cette fois, 
le Docteur Subtil ajoute 4 l’imperméabilité du phantasme vis-a-vis de 
Vheccéité Vimperfection de notre intellect comparé 4 l’intellect angélique, 
car une passivité plus grande vis-a-vis de l’intelligible n’est pas une 
imperfection mais une perfection, 14 ot: cette passivité plus grande est 
un moyen de perfectionnement plus grand.” 

Enfin le paragraphe s’achéve par la remarque que I’intellect agent 
n’a rien 4 faire dans l’acte méme de Il’intellect possible, et donc qu'il 

69 De Anima, q. XXII n. 7, III 631. 

70 Quaest. in Met. VII, q. 13, n. 26, VII 426. 

71 Ibid. q. 15, n. 6, p. 438. 


72 Ibid. 
73 Ibid. 
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n’a a intervenir ni dans l’intuition de la nature existante, ni dans I’intel- 
lection du singulier comme tel, car l’un et l’autre sont en acte dans la 
chose. Ilintervient seulement dans l’universalisation. L’universel n’étant 
point actuel mais seulement potentiel dans la chose, la causalité de 
Vintellect agent doit s’ajouter 4 celle de la chose pour causer dans 
Yintellect possible une espéce intelligible douée d’universalité actuelle 
avant l’acte de l’intellect possible. L’intervention de l’intellect agent 
dans l’intellection du singulier aboutirait 4 ce résultat impensable d’une 
intuition universelle du singulier.74 

Duns Scot a donc nié formellement l’intellection directe du singulier 
par l’intellect humain dans l'état présent. Cette doctrine se retrouve 
tout au long de ses ouvrages.* La raison de cette négation n’est pas 
une théorie empruntée a la métaphysique ou a la psychologie aristotéli- 
cienne, mais la constatation d’un fait obvie, celui de notre incapacité 
actuelle de distinguer les individus autrement que par des accidents 
qui ne sont point le principe constitutif de la singularité. C’est une imper- 
fection qui n’appartient point 4 l’intellect comme tel, mais qui reléve 
de l'état présent. L’explication de ce fait ne nous est donnée elle-méme 
qu’é postériori. Puisque lindividu ne contient en lui-méme aucune 
cause de non-intellection directe, et que, d’autre part, il est connu 
directement par des intellects qui ne sont point asservis 4 l’intermédiaire 
de la connaissance sensible, il ne reste qu’a conclure que la raison de 
notre non-intellection actuelle de la singularité comme telle, c’est 
l’imperméabilité de la connaissance sensible 4 la causalité de la singu- 
larité sur l’intellect humain. Et la raison de cette imperméabilité de la 
connaissance sensible, c’est l’incapacité pour l’heccéité de causer sa 
ressemblance dans les sens. Cette causalité est l’apanage de la nature 
comme telle. Soustrait 4 cet asservissement 4 la connaissance sensible, 
notre intellect connaitrait le singulier comme un objet non seulement 
per se, mais per se primo, puisque tel est le seul mode qui convienne au 
singulier comme tel. 
se ee 

75 Les autres passages oi: Scot a traité de la non-intellection directe du sin- 
gulier matériel sont toujours occasionnels, mais on y retrouve la méme doctrine. 
Ainsi 4 propos de lascience angélique: et cum dicis, quod intellectus noster 
non intelligit singulare primo, dico quod est imperfectionis pro statu isto. 
Ox. II, d. 3, q. 11, n.9, XII 276. De méme 4 l’occasion de la mémoire chez 
les Ames séparées: Ad secundum, illa auctoritas loquitur de intellectu, ut 
habet intellectionem scientificam, qualis est sola scientia abstractiva, et 
tamen sic non praecise ex natura intellectus, quia in illa intellectione ab- 
stractiva potest intelligi singulare, licet non modo a nobis. Oz. IV, d. 45, 
n. 21, XX 366. Voir encore & propos de la science du Christ le texte que 


nous avons cité au chapitre précédent, Franciscan Studies XIII, (1953) 
34—35- De méme le texte paralléle des Rep. Par. XXIII 357—359. 
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La cause de notre non-intellection directe du singulier matériel dans 
l'état présent, c’est la dépendance de fait de l’intellect vis-a-vis de la 
connaissance sensible de ce méme singulier. Or il est patent, 4 la lecture 
des textes, que le mode de connaissance sensible du singulier 4 paru 
au Docteur Subtil un probléme plutét embarassant, un probléme qui 
ne s’accomode pas d’une solution superficielle, et dont la réponse véri- 
table pourrait bien étre celle qui semble d’abord la moins vraisemblable. 
Selon l’expression significative du Subtil, c’est une bona dubitatio.”* Il 
l’esquive d’abord, puis se sent forcé de l’aborder de front. Le probléme 
est posé une premiére fois au sujet des objets de l’expérience, de l’opéra- 
tion et de l’art. La réponse de sens commun est que l’expérience atteint 
directement le singulier alors que l’art atteint directement l’universel 
et par accident seulement le singulier.?77 Le technicien peut étre parfait 
sans connaitre directement le singulier, mais il n’y a pas de connaissance 
expérimentale parfaite sans la connaissance directe du singulier, parce 
que l’opération porte directement sur le singulier.7* 

Mais aussitét surgit l’objection: si le singulier comme tel est l’objet 
des sens, ne faudra-t-il pas autant de sens qu’il y a de singuliers? On 
peut répondre que ce n’est pas tout unité ou toute diversité d’objet 
qui spécifie les puissances, mais une unité ou une diversité générique.”® 
Mais a cela s’opposent trois difficultés. Cette réponse donne aux sens 
un objet universel; elle admet l’existence de |’universel avant l’opération 
de Vintellect ; elle assigne aux sens un objet qu’ils ne peuvent atteindre 
directement.®® Aprés avoir discuté ces objections, Duns Scot présente 
une autre opinion, 4 savoir, que l’unité de l’objet des sens n’est pas 
lunité d’un universel en acte mais une unité réelle antérieure 4 toute 
opération de l’intellect, apte 4 mouvoir l’intellect 4 la production de 
l’universel en acte. Avant toute opération intellectuelle, ce blanc con- 
vient avec cet autre et non avec ce troisiéme. Il est un en plusieurs, 
mais ne devient attribuable 4 plusieurs que par I’action de l’intellect.*! 
Cette nature n’est d’ailleurs qu’en puissance éloignée 4 I’universalité. 
La puissance prochaine ne lui adviendra que par la considération de 
Yintellect. Selon Avicenne, cette nature n’est pas douée d’elle-méme 
d’unité numérale, ni n’est multiple. Elle jouit d’une unité qui lui est 
propre et est comme telle l’objet des sens.** En somme, résume le Subtil, 


76 Quaest. in Met. I, q. 6. n. 10, VII 76. 
77 Ibid. q. 5, n. 3, VII 68. 

78 Ibid. p. 69. 

79 Ibid. q. 6, Nn. 3, p. 72. 

80 bid. ks iid 

81 Ibid. n. 5, p. 73- 

82 Ibid. n. 6, p. 73. 
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on peut dire de l’objet des sens ce qu’Avicenne dit de la nature comme 
telle: elle n’est ni en acte, nien puissance, niune ni multiple, ni singuliére 
ni universelle.®* I] est aisé de sauvegarder la note distinctive des objets 
de l’intellect et des sens en appuyant sur le mode dont chacun atteint 
cet objet. 


Pourtant le texte énigmatique d’Aristote, sensus est universalis, 
sentire vero singularis vient relancer notre Docteur. Une premiére ré- 
ponse distingue entre l’objet premier des sens comme puissance et 
l’objet de chaque acte particulier. L’objet de chaque acte porte sur le 
singulier, non comme sur un objet premier, mais sur ce quelque chose 
doué d’unité qui est en chaque singulier. Une deuxiéme réponse fait 
de la singularité, non l’objet formel, mais la condition de l'objet formel 
des sens, comme la quantité est la condition sans laquelle la couleur 
ne peut agir. L’objet des actes particuliers sera cette unité qui se retrouve 
en chaque singulier; l’objet de la puissance comme telle sera une unité 
abstraite et universelle. Mais alors faudra-t-il dire que la singularité 
est a la nature ce que la quantité 4 la couleur? La singularité est-elle 
un sensible direct, bien que ce ne soit pas un sensible propre mais com- 
mun seulement? N’est-elle pas seulement directement intelligible? Et 
Scot de répondre évasivement: Cherchez.® 


Mais immédiatement la question est reprise sur nouveaux frais avec 
cet aveu que c’est 14 un probléme embarrassant, une bona dubitatio. Suit 
un résumé trés dense de toute la question qui provoque cette remarque 
admirative de Maurice du Port: Nota singularissime qualiter paucis 
multa perstringit subtilissime.® 


Duns Scot marque sa préférence pour la solution par la nature com- 
mune et conclut que, selon cette explication, on peut gloser toutes les 
difficultés en disant que la singularité est a la nature ce que la quantité 
est 4 la couleur: la condition sans laquelle elle n’agit pas sur les sens.® 
Mais ici la question se précise. Est-elle la condition de la sensation parce 
qu'elle est une condition nécessaire 4 l’action de la nature sur les sens 
ou est-elle le mode méme de la nature en tant que pergue? La réponse 
formelle est donnée 4 la conclusion de la question XIII du livre VII des 
Quaestiones in Metaphysicam. Scot nous y renvoie a cette explication 
par le sine qua non dont nous parlions a |’instant, mais comme il n’est 
pas satisfait de la solution des arguments, il esquisse une nouvelle 


83 Ibid. oe 
84 Thid. n.9, p. 75. 
85 Tbid. o et 11, p. 76—77. Texte de Maurice du Port, p. 78. 
86 Tbid. 0, p. 77. 
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explication par l’intuition 4 laquelle nous viendrons au chapitre sui- 
vant. La discussion améne des déclarations oi: Scot nie que la singularité 
soit connue dans la sensation comme objet formel ou partie de l’objet 
formel, bien qu’elle soit le mode de l’objet qui cause cette sensation.®? 
Le De Anima distingue pareillement entre la ratio agendi et la ratio 
agentis, c’est-a-dire entre la cause propre de I’action et la condition de 
Yagent et tient que l’espéce engendrée exprime la cause de I’action et 
non pas la condition de l’agent.®* L’Oxoniense, qui met en oeuvre la 
méme distinction, se tient sur une prudente réserve. Scot nie d’abord 
que l’espéce produite par le singulier représente la condition de l’agent, 
mais il se ravise et nuance sa pensée. La out l’espéce est causée par une 
cause totale, elle représente par concomitance la condition de l’agent 
ou, du moins, elle ne représente pas l’agent sous une condition opposée 
a celle qu’il a réellement. L’espéce sensible ne peut donc étre universelle. 
Mais 1a ot l'objet n’est que cause partielle et concourt avec l’intellect- 
agent, elle peut représenter l’objet sous un mode opposé a celui de la 
réalité. L’espéce intelligible peut donc étre universelle.*® Ce qu’il im- 
porte ici d’établir, ce n’est pas la singularité de l’espéce sensible, mais 
luniversalité de l’espéce intelligible. Nous croyons que le P. H. Klug, 
O. F. M. Cap. n’exprime pas exactement le pensée du Subtil quand il 
écrit: ,,Dans la connaissance intellectuelle la chose sensible ou son image 
ne produit pas seule mais avec l’intellect agent la forme de connaissance. 
Celle-ci représente la nature et l’essence de la chose et par concomitance 
aussi sa singularité. Cependant par une activité subséquente de l’intellect 
agent, une forme de connaissance peut surgir représentant l’essence de 
la chose sans aucune détermination singuliére.”® Pareille théorie de 
l’abstraction est inconciliable avec les exposés les plus formels de 
Duns Scot, tant de la connaissance du singulier que de celle de l’uni- 
versel. 

Comme on peut le voir, cette non-intellection directe du singulier 
matériel, ni comme objet propre (per se primo) ni comme objet secon- 
daire (per se non primo) est en dépendance étroite de la non-connais- 
sance sensible directe, ni comme sensible propre (per se primo) ni 
comme sensible commun (per se non primo) de la propriété individuelle 
ou heccéité. La nécessité de la conversio ad phantasmata, ou dépendance 
de fait de l’intellection vis-a-vis de la sensation, en est l’explication 

87 Quaest. in Met. VII, p. 13, n. 25—26, VII 425—426. 

88 De anima, q. 22, n. 6, III 630. 

89 Ox. I, d. 3, q. 6, n. 15, IX 255—256. 


90 H. Klug, O. F.M.Cap., ‘“‘L’activité intellectuelle de l’Ame selon le 
bienheureux Jean Duns Scot.” dans Etudes Franciscaines XLI, (1929) p. 258. 
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fondamentale. La cause de cette dépendance est elle-méme trés com- 
plexe et une explication schématique risquerait d’induire le lecteur en 
erreur sur la signification véritable de cette thése dans la systéme 
scotiste. Il nous faudrait établir, en somme, l’objet de l’intelligence 
selon Duns Scot, et l’on sait que c’est 14 un probléme d’envergure ou la 
philosophie et la théologic, l’augustinisme, l’aristotélisme, l’avicennisme 
de Duns Scot louent d’une fagon fort complexe. L’étude que nous 
avons faite sur ce point a pris une telle extension que nous en réservons 
la publication pour ouvrage distinct. 

La non-connaissance sensible directe du singulier matériel est pour 
Duns Scot un fait brutal qu’il est impossible de méconnaitre. Il n’en 
voit d’autre explication que la non-causalité naturelle de la propriété in- 
dividuelle, impuissance qui n’empéche pas sa causalité intentionnelle 
(intelligible) sur un intellect non asservi a l’intermédiaire de la sensation, 
comme l’est le nétre dans l'état présent. Les ames séparées, les bien- 
heureux connaissent donc directement les individus tant intuitivement 
qu’abstractivement. Ils peuvent les discerner les uns des autres sans 
recours 4 des propriétés ou des accidents extrinséques 4 leur nature 
singuliére. Ils en ont une connaissance que Duns Scot appelle distincte. 
Mais il nous reste la voie de la connaissance confuse, indirecte, qui atteint 
les individus par la somme de leurs accidents. Cette connaissance con- 
fuse, indistincte, sera intuitive ou abstractive selon le lien que l'objet 
connu y gardera avec le sujet connaissant. Tel sera l’objet du chapitre 
suivant. 

(A suivre) 
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JOHN DE BASSOLIS, O.F. M. 


I. THE LIFE OF JOHN DE BASSOLIS 


John de Bassolis was a disciple of the great John Duns Scotus. He 
is one of the many students of that great Franciscan whose lives and 
works have been obscured until modern times. As with the many 
other writers of the XIVth century, it is difficult to cull any defiaite 
and precise knowledge about John de Bassolis. There exists perhaps more 
controversy concerning him than about all other students of the ““Doc- 
tor Subtilis”. To show that this is not a gratuitous statement, it is 
enough to cite the following facts. 

To Luke Wadding!' and the editors of his Conmentary on the Sen- 
tences,? John de Bassolis is the “chosen disciple, the faithful, even the 
most faithtul disciple of Scotus”. But to Michalski? and to André 
Callebaut,* de Bassolis is simply the precursor of John Mirecourt and 
a diligent reproducer of the teaching of Ockham. Hauréau® and the 
editors of the Bassolis’ Commentaries in the sixteenth century® claim 
that de Bassolis is an “outstanding theologian and philosopher” and 
that his Commentaries “‘can be considered as the richest treasury of 
Scholastic erudition and subtility”. But Michalski,? among others, 
thinks that John de Bassolis is not an original author. Others say that 
he is. Hence, beyond question, he is a controversial figure. 

A further point might be mentioned here. De Bassolis is reputed to 
be one of the more important pupils of Duns Scotus. How then can one 
explain the utter dearth of material and sources concerning his life? 
Of course, this condition is not peculiar to de Bassolis alone, for the 
same fate affects most of the lesser personages of the XIVth century. 


1 Wadding, Luke, Annales Minorum, Quaracchi, 1931, VI, 153. 

2 Opera Joannis de Bassolis ... in Quatuor Sententiarum Libros . . . Paris, 
1516—17, verso of the title page. 

% Michalski, K., ‘‘Les Courants Critiques et Bye gg dans la Philosophie 
du ee siécle”, Bulletin International de l Académie Polonaise, Cracovie, 
1926, 22 

* Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, XVII (1924), 581. 

5 Hauréau, B., Histoive de la Philosophie Scolastique, Paris, 1880, II, 309. 

8 Opera Joannis de Bassolis... in Quatuor Sententiarum Libros, Paris, 
I sf verso of the title page. 

Cc. cit. 
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A. Biographical Sources 


As has been pointed out, there exists very little information concern- 
ing the life of the “favorite” disciple of Duns Scotus. Even the cited 
references have little critical and historical value since they are grounded 
mostly on conjecture. 

First of all, official documents contain no mention of John de Bassolis. 
If one were to admit that John de Bassolis is to be identified with John 
de Basoles, a promineat medical doctor of Paris, then he is mentioned 
in the Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis.® 

Among the non-official sources of information concerning his life 
are his Commentaries on the Sentences. In the Commentaries edited 
in 1516—17 the year 1313 is to be found in the “Explicit”; this simply 
designates the year in which he completed or lectured on his Commen- 
taries at Rheims.® In all probability this date was found on the original 
manuscripts of John de Bassolis and it is one date generally accepted 
by later writers. 

Another important document is the fifteenth-century Chronicle of 
Nicholas Glassberger.1® In this document the author notes that in 1313 
John de Bassolis had completed his lectures on the fourth book of the 
Sentences, and at the same time cites the Collatio, the solemn lecture 
inaugurating the explanation of the Sentences; this begins with the 
words: Melior est finis orationis quam principium.™ This is a highly 
acceptable testimony, for Glassberger is known for his disinterested, 
faithful and objective chronicling. He is the nearest witness to de 
Bassolis. Possibly Glassberger gathered this information from de Basso- 
lis’ Commentaries which were edited at that time. 

Thus, the Commentaries of de Bassolis and the editors’ introduction 
to them remain almost the sole source of information not only of his 
doctrine but also of his life. In the years 1516—17 Orontius Fine care- 
fully edited the Commentaries of de Bassolis “from a very spotted and 
ragged manuscript”. This manuscript was probably procured from the 
Franciscan House of Studies at Paris, for Fr. Anastasius Turronius 
resided there. It was he who suggested the new edition, and wrote the 
preface and dedication. He obtained the services and cooperation of 


8 Denifle et Chatelain, Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis II, (Paris, 
1891), 291. 

® Opera Joannis de Bassolis... in Quatuor Libros Sententiarum, Paris, 
I516—17. 

10 “Chronica Fratris Nicolai Glassberger,’’ Analecta Franciscana, II 
(Quaracchi, 1887), p. 120. 

11 Actually this is the collatio of the IVth Book. 
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Orontius Fine as critic. In the preface, Orontius mentions that parts 
of the manuscript were damaged and defaced. Hence it is comparatively 
safe to assume that a better manuscript was no longer extant. However, 
Wadding in the seventeenth century (1639) states in his introduction 
to the life and works of Duns Scotus that manuscripts of John de Bassolis 
were to be found in many of the French libraries."* If this be true, one 
wonders why there are no extant manuscripts of de Bassolis. Possibly 
Wadding meant “incunabula” or “printed editions” and not “manu- 
scripts” at all, since today there are extant only about fifteen incunabula 
copies of 1480 and 1488 editions and some later prints, but not one 
manuscript.'® 

Luke Wadding’s Annales Ordinis Minorum and Scriptores Ordinis 
Minorum are the most cherished and acceptable sources of information 
concerning this age. But even this information is brief and scant and 
is representative of the sources available in the seventeenth century. 
Still his works are valuable and authoritative. It seems that nearly 
all of the later chronicles and encyclopedias quote Wadding as their 
source or cite from the 1516—17 edition of the Commentaries. Other 
sources of information are negligible and very often misleading and 
incorrect.!¢ 


B. Date and Place of Birth 


Before discussing his vital statistics, we think it proper that something 
be said about the correct spelling of the name of John de Bassolis. As 
is well known, medieval chroniclers cared little about the correct spelling. 
Hence we can find many variants of his name from century to century, 
from generation to generation. In the historical sources about his life, 
we have found the following divergencies: 


12 Sbaralea, J.H., Supplementum et Castigatio ad Scriptores, Rome, 1921, 39. 

13 At least until now there is no mention about codices in all principal 
lists of manuscripts which were available to us i. e., in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in Paris, the British Museum, or in Italy and Citta del Vaticano 
and elsewhere. But it is still possible that they are existing under other 
names or among anonymous works, or they could have been destroyed during 
the Reformation and French Revolution. 

14 Wadding, Annales Ordinis Minorum, II (Quaracchi, 1931), 153; Scrip- 
toves Ordinis Minorum, Rome, 1906, 131. 

15 Miraeus Aubertus (Aubert de Mire), Bibliotheca Ecclesiastica, Antwerp, 
1639, 265. Cave, G., Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Historia Litteraria, il, 
(Oxford, 1743), 25a. 

16 Fabricius, J. v4 Bibliotheca Mediae et Infimae Aetatis, Padova, 1754, 
55. de Florentia, Marianus, ‘ ‘Compendium Chronicarum Fratrum Minorum”’, 
Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, 11 (Quaracchi, 1909), 631. 
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In the Commentaries 

In Glassberger’s Chronicles 

In Wadding’s Scriptores. 

In Wadding’s Annales 

In Cave’s Scriptorum 

In Bellarmin-Labbe’s De Scriptoribus 
In Fabricius’ Bibliotheca 

In Marianus de Florentia’s Compendium 
In Miraeus’ Bibliotheca 

In Fr. Angel Vidal’s Chronicle 

In the Chartularium Parisiense 


In Sbaralea’s Supplementum 


Joannes de Bassolis,1? 
Johannes de Basoliis.18 
Joannes Bassolius.1* 


. Joannes de Bassolis.?° 


Joannes Bassoli.24 


. Joannes Bassolius.22 


Joannes Bassolis.?% 


. Joannes Scorps.?4 


Joannes Bassolus.25 
Joannes Bassols.”¢ 

J. de Bazoliis and’or 
Johannes des Basoles.?? 
Joannes de Busolis.?® 


In Rubié’s Documenta .... 
In the works of Langlois . . 


. . Joannes Bazalis.?® 
. « Joannes Bassolio.®° 


Today, the most common and acceptable form is “‘Joannes de Bassolis” 
as it is spelled in the Commentaries and in the works of Wadding. 
Deviations from the accepted spelling are still to be found, e. g., in M. de 
Wulf,*! Pellechet,32 and Chevalier.** We will use the most common 
spelling. 

The surname, if it be such, is very difficult to interpret. In Forcel- 


17 Opera Joannis de Bassolis... 
1516—17. 

18 Glassberger, N., “‘Chronica Fratris Nicolai Glassberger’’, Amalecta 
Franciscana, 11, (Quaracchi, 1887), 120. 

19 Wadding, L., Scriptores Ordinis Minorum, Rome, 1906, 131. 

20 Wadding, Annales Ordinis Minorum, V1, (Quaracchi, 1931), 153. 

21 Cave, G., Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Historia Litteraria, II, (Oxford, 
1743), 25a. 

22 Bellarmin-Labbe, De Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis, I, (Venice, 1728), 525. 

28 Fabricius, J. A., Bibliotheca Mediae et Infimae Aetatis, IV, (Padova, 
1754), 55- 

24 Marianus de Florentia, ‘Compendium Chronicarum Fratrum Minorum,”’ 
Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, II (Quaracchi, 1909), 631. 

25 Miraeus, Au., Bibliotheca Ecclesiastica, Antwerp, 1639, 267. 

26 Langlois, ‘‘ Jean de Bassoles” Revue de l’Histoive Franciscaine, I, (Paris 
1924), 290, or Histoire Littévaive de la France, XXXVI, (Paris, 1927), 350. 

27 Denifle et Chatelain, op. cit., II, 291. 

28 Sbaralea, op. cit., 39. 

29 Langlois, loc. cit. 

30 Loc. cit. 

31 de Wulf, M., Histoive de la Philosophie Médiévale, III, Louvain-Paris, 
1947, 79. 

82 Pellechet, H. U., Catalogue Général des Incunabules . .., 1, (Paris, 1897), 


in Quatuor Libros Sententiarum, Paris, 


487. 
83 Chevalier, M., Répertoive des Sources..., I, Paris, 1903, 466. 
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lini’s Lexicon,™ the following definitions of ‘‘de” are to be found: De: 
de loco usurpatur, et saepe idem quod “ex’’, nisi quod praepositio “‘de” 
motum significat a loco superiore. Proprie, generatim et quidem stricto 
sensu, de loco; translative, praepositio “‘de” usurpatur ad significan- 
dum originem, gentem, genus.” Thus, “de Bassolis” could designate 
the place of origin, the family name or patron saint’s name. As we shall 
see, the name “‘Bassolis” or its variant represents the name of a family 
for the Spaniards. To the French, “Bassolis” seems to be taken from 
the name of the saint, St. Bassolius. 


Concerning the date and the place of the birth of our author, there 
is almost an absolute absence of any information whatsoever. One may 
merely conjecture. What is more, it is even impossible to determine 
the country in which he was born. The following are the only traceable 
facts of the life of de Bassolis. First of all, he was a pupil of Duns Scotus 
in Paris at the beginning of the fourteenth century.** Secondly, the 
date of the finishing of his Commentaries is 1313. Thirdly, he was a 
contemporary of Peter Aureoli and Ockham. The latter published his 
Commentaries in 1317—24 and the former in 1316. Historically, it is 
conjectured that both were born during the years 1280—g0. Since de 
Bassolis finished his Commentaries in 1313, it could be presumed that 
he must have been born about the year 1280. 


These are the various opinions concerning his native country. Aubert 
Miraeus* and G. Cave*? contend that de Bassolis was either a Scots- 
man or an Englishman. They proffer no reason for this conjecture. 
However, their opinion has received strong support during the last 
century through the discovery of an old calendar of the Abbey of 
Tewkesbury, in the diocese of Worcester, England. Here one finds the 
following explicit information: “On July 14th, 1333, there died John 
de Bassolis, Master of Theology, Friar Minor.’’** Such exact information 
could neither be coincidental nor accidental. ‘“The presence of an entry 
so precise in the calendar of an English monastery,” Langlois opines, 
“suggests the thought that the disciple of Duns Scotus has some relation 
to England.” 


84 Forcellini, Lexicon Totius Latinitatis, II, Padova, 1940, 8. 

85 Langlois, ‘‘Jean de Bassoles,”’ Revue de l’Histoive Franciscaine, I Paris, 
1924, 29. 

36 Op. cit., 267. 

37 Op. cit., II, 25a. 

38 Langlois, RHF, 289 or HLF 350. RHF stands for: Revue de l’Histoire 
Franciscaine I (1924); HLF for: Histoive Littéraive de la France XXXVI 
(1927). We shall use these abridged titles hereafter. 
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The next most plausible opinion is that de Bassolis was a Spaniard. 
This opinion was first expressed in the eighteenth century by F. Torres 
Amat®® in his “Memoria” wherein reference is made to de Bassolis. 
He is said to have been a Franciscan novice in a Barcelona monastery 
and a disciple of Duns Scotusin Paris at the beginning of the fourtheenth 
century. Amat received his information from Fr. James Call’s “Cro- 
nica’’#° who in turn procured it from the Chronicle of Fr. Angel Vidal. 
Vidal’s Chronicle is no longer extant. Quoting from Vidal, Call states 
that the name ,,Bassols“ was very common in Catalonia, especially 
near Barcelona. But mere similarity of names, as seems to be the case 
here, does not give certainty about this Spanish origin. The Spanish 
ancestry of de Bassolis is further supported by A. Rubidé y Lluch in his 
“Documenta’’*! wherein he speaks of ‘“‘Juan Basiols as being an out- 
standing theologian and honorable Aragon.” However, it is surprising 
that the name of de Bassolis is nowhere to be found in official docu- 
ments. No one seems to know what “‘la obra del Bazalis” was, even 
though it is known that on March 24, 1388, the King of Spain*® desired 
a copy of it from Cardinal James Aragon, the Bishop of Valentia.* 
Perhaps these constituted a part of the “Miscellanea Philosophica et 


Medica,” a manuscript reputed to have been authored by de Bassolis. 
It may be supposed that the king desired a copy of this work either 
because of the Spanish origin of its author or for its medical or literary 
value. This presumed ancestry of de Bassolis together with his presumed 
death in 1347 may have induced Michalski“ to identify John de Bassolis 
with the unknown John Cathalan, mentioned by Peter Niger in his 
work.* Still, no mention of the Spanish ancestry of de Bassolis is made 


39 Amat, Torres, Memoria Para Ayudar a Farmar un Diccionario critico 
de los Escritores Catalanas, Barcelona, 1896; cited after Langlois, Joc. cit. 

4° Cronica Serafica de la Santa Provincia de Cathaluna de la Regular 
Observantia de N.P.S. Francisco, Barcelona, 1738; cited after Langlois. 

41 Documenta per l’Historia de la Cultura Catalana Medieval, Barcelona, 
1908, I, 28, & II, 58; cited after Avchivum Franciscanum Historicum, XVII 
(1924), 166. 

42 He was probably Juan I de Aragon (1387—95), the son of Pedro IV 
(El Ceremonioso). He was called Ei Casador (Hunter) and was much 
interested in the cultural affairs and progress of his country. Cf. History 
of Avagon and Catalonia by H. J. Chayter, London, 1933, 144—203; 
also Historia General de Espawa por Modesto Lafuente, Madrid, 1852, 
VIII. 

48 Gams, Pius, Series Episcoporum, Ratisbonne, 1879, 82 & 88. There is 
no mention about his cardinalship in Gams’ work. 

“ “Tes Courants critiques et sceptiques dans la philosophie du XIVe 
siécle,’’ Bulletin International de I’ Académie Polonaise, Cracovie, 1926,221 ff. 

45 Clipeus Thomistarum, Venice, 1481, preface. 
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in the great works of Don Joseph de Miravel y Casadevante or of 
D. Neceto Alonso Prujo and D. Juan Perez Angulo.*? 

There is another opinien that contends that de Bassolis was French. 
This is the opinion of Sbaralea. According to him de Bassolis was 
probably born in Rheims where St. Basolius, Martyr, is honored in a 
special way and where de Bassolis lectured on his Commentaries.** 
Quoting from these Commentaries, one reads in the Explicit: “Explicit 
lectura Fratris Joannis de Bassolis super quartum Sententiarum lecta 
ab eodem Rhemis anno MCCCXIII.’** For this opinion one may also 
cite Fr. Martin Meurisse, a seventeenth-century Franciscan, from Foye, 
Picardy, France, who refers to de Bassolis as one “of our countrymen.” 
Langlois®® cites also from the manuscripts of B. Hauréau, the author 
of Histoire de la Philosophie Scolastique, stating that the latter thought 
de Bassolis was from Bassoles-Aulers, in the county of d’Anizy le 
Chateau, Aisne. Bertoni®! also believed that de Bassolis probably was 
born in Bassoly in Aisne, France. If the assertion of Fr. Meurisse be 
true, then the fact that de Bassolis did lecture at Rheims and Rouen, 
which belonged at that time to the same Franciscan Province, could 
be considered as some positive indication as to the latter’s French 


ancestry. It is an interesting and striking fact that the Commentaries 
of de Bassolis were most often to be found in France; yet the manu- 
scripts of his ‘“Miscellanea” and “Loci Philosophici” were at first found, 
and then lost, in Italy. 


C. The Intellectual and Scientific Development 


As we do not know the time and place of his birth, so too, we do not 
know the place nor the time in which he entered the Franciscan Order. 
Factually, it is only known that he was the disciple of Duns Scotus at 
Paris at the beginning of the fourteenth century.*? Hence it is presumed 
that as a member of the Franciscan Order, he resided at the Franciscan 
House of Studies at Paris. Marianus of Florence enumerates the follow- 
ing disciples of Duns Scotus: “Hic (viz. Scotus) etiam lacte suae sapien- 


46 Grand Diccionario Historico, 11, Paris 1753, 117. 

47 Perujo y Angulo, Diccionario de Ciencias Ecclesiasticas, 11, Barcelona, 
1885, I19. 

48 Sbaralea, J. J., Supplementum et Castigatio... Rome, 1921. 

49 Glassberger, op. cit. 

50 Langlois, “Jean de Bassolis,"” RHF I, (1924), 290, or HLF XXXVI, 
(1937), 350. 

51 Bertoni, P.A., Bienheureux Jean Duns Scot, Levanto, 1917, 440. 

52 Chronicle of Fray Vidal; cf. Langlois, op. cit., RHF, 289 or HLF, 350f. 


& Franciscan Studies 
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tiae multos discipulos enutrivit, sed qui maxime profecerunt, hii fuerunt, 
scilicet: Franciscus Maironius, Joannes Occam, Gualterius quoque et 
Gualterius alter, Antonius Andreas, Johannes Grandonus, Johannes 
Scorps et Johannes Canonicus, quorum ingeniis mirum in modum 
philosophia crevit.5% 

In his Annales Wadding enumerates eleven disciples of Duns Scotus, 
citing de Bassolis at the head of the list, as the most outstanding one.®4 
Such great esteem was Duns Scotus wont to have and to show his favorite 
student, that he would begin his lectures with a quip: “Bassolis est; 
Auditorium est.” This was accorded de Bassolis either because of his 
aptitude and talent or because of the regularity of his attendance.®5 
One very uncertain reference to the activity of de Bassolis from his 
school days may be found in Sbaralea, when he writes: “In libro 4, dist. 16, 
qu. 2 Scoti, Responsio citatur cuiusdam Jo. de Basolis, sed illa additio 
est, ut etiam notatur in margine.’5¢ 

If all conditions were present, namely that de Bassclis was a fulltime 
student of John Duns Scotus in Paris and that his course of study was un- 
interrupted, it may be presumed that he received his degree as Master 
of Theology circa 1310—13. 

But all the available data indicate that the greater portion of his 
activity was expended outside Paris in Northern France. This opinion 
may be substantiated by the fact that he completed his Commentaries 
at Rheims, in 1313. This invariably meant a successful completion of 
a course of lectures. Glassberger seems to agree when he states that de 
Bassolis completed his fourth book of the Commentaries in that year. 
Thus, from extant testimony we have cited from the extant and quite 
faithful redaction of the Commentaries and from the absence of any 
contradictory manuscripts, one may deduce the following: First, that 
probably in the year 1313 John de Bassolis had a finished text of his 


53 Marianus de Florentia, ‘Compendium Chronicarum Fratrum Minorum,” 
Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, II (1909), 631. This Johannes Scorps 
is mentioned neither by Wadding’s Scriptores nor by Sbaralea’s Supplemen- 
tum et Castigatio. 

54 Annales Ordinis Minorum, VI, Quaracchi, 1931, 153—155. 

55 Wadding in his Scriptores substitutes “‘adiutorium”’ instead of ‘‘audi- 
torium.’’ According to our judgment ‘‘auditorium”’ fits better. Historically 
speaking, this expression was used first by Plato in regard to Aristotle. It 
can be said that it was aptly applied in our case, for, as the choicest disciple 
of Plato became later his critic and went far beyond the Plato’s philosophical 
ideas, so too de Bassolis became later a critic of genuine Scotism in many 
cases and is not a representative of Scotus’ ideas. See the “Final Appraisal” 
in this article. 

56 Sbaralea, op. cit., 39. 
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whole Commentaries.5? Secondly, that these were probably the so- 
called “Ordinatio”, that is a work prepared for publication by its 
author,®* and thirdly, that at least two years of efforts must have been 
expended in writing the Commentaries.5® 


As was mentioned, his activities were not limited to the environs of 
Paris alone. Miraeus, who accepts the testimony of Crabbus and Mo- 
lanus on this point, asserts that de Bassolis taught in Malines, Belgium, 
in 1322. Then possibly de Bassolis returned to Paris where he became 
a doctor of medicine. He must have been teaching there also as “ma- 
gister cathedratus’”, since Denifle and Chatelain note that some students 
finished their studies at Paris in 1326 under “J. de Basoles” or “sub 
Johanne de Basoliis”.*° The fact that he may have been both a priest 
and a doctor of medicine may be surprising to us. However, as Langlois 
observes, this would not be impossible.*t One can infer this from the 
existence of manuscripts of the ‘‘Miscellanea Philosophica et Medica”, 
which is attributed to de Bassolis. Further, Wadding mentions in his 
introduction to the writings of Scotus, (Lyons, 163y), that the ““Basolii 
Opera” were delivered in lecture form at Rheims in 1342 and this in- 
formation, according to Wadding, could be found in “Explicit” of the 
manuscripts at that time. Since at the present time there are no known 
writings of de Bassolis in manuscript form, we are not certain whether 
this date is genuine or an error of the copyist. If de Bassolis lectured 
his Commentaries in 1313 in the same city,® then it is safe to presume 
that the interval between these two dates represents the lengthy period 


5? Glassberger in his Chronica says that de Bassolis had finished at that 
year his Commentaries on fourth book of the Sentences. Hence one can 
probably infer that the whole Commentary was complete at that time. 

58 According to K. Michalski, in ‘‘Le criticisme et scepticisme.”’ 42: “‘J’ai 
déja exprimé la supposition que l’édition préparée par l’auteur, appelée 
Ordinatio, en une serie de cas, ne peut que confirmer cette hypothése.” 

59 The promotion to doctor’s degree (master of theology) required at that 
time public lectures on commentaries (after the lecture on Bible [baccalaurea- 
tus biblicus]), (not necessary written) which lasted usually about two years. 

6° Denifle et Chatelain, Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, II, Paris, 
1891, 291. Since the “Miscellanea Philosophica et Medica” of de Bassolis 
is not extant it is impossible to identify with absolute certainty de Bassolis 
the theologian and de Bassolis the doctor of medicine. However, one can 
find in de Bassolis’ Commentaries a predilection for using examples from 
medicine; cf. I. Sent. qu. V prol.; qu. VIII prol.; dist. IV, qu. unica. 

*! Langlois, RHF, 291 or HLF, 352. Some other authors are more skeptical 
about the possibility, especially concerning the Franciscans, as Sarton in his 
Introduction to the History of Science, Baltimore, 1947, III, Part I, 549, and 
Wickersheimer in his Dictionnaire Biographique des médecins en France au 
Moyen-Age, I (Paris, 1936), 358. 

62 Sbaralea, op. cit., 39. 
5° 
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of the active, intellectual and scholarly life of de Bassolis. In this last 
case, the more probable date of his death would be, of course, 1347. 
Wadding also believes that de Bassolis is the author of the “Loci Philo- 
sophici” and “Miscellanea Philosophica et Medica.” 

Since there exist many anonymous works from this century and 
among them one in which Fr. Joannes Minor defends the poverty of 
the Mendicant Orders against a certain Joannes de Poliaco, Sbaralea 
seems to think that the author of this work is de Bassolis.6* However 
Sbaralea himself complicates the issue by stating that the author could 
have been Joannes a Ripa. Neither is there any proof for the suggestion 
of Michalski that Joannes de Bassolis is to be identified with the mys- 
terious Joannes Cathalan.** This Joannes Cathalan, as mentioned by 
Peter Niger, was condemned with many others by the Parisian theo- 
logians in 1347.5 

According to Eisengrenius, John de Bassolis was also an active and 
outstanding preacher. There are no extant works in this field of his 
activity. Maybe some remarks from his Commentaries, e. g., “non habet 
cerebrum habile ad bonum” are possible indications that behind the 
philosopher the preacher is hidden who likes an “argumentum ad 
hominem.’’® This is plausible, of course, but not certain. 


D. Date of Death 


As in life, so in death John de Bassolis remains almost hopelessly 
obscure. There is neither certainty nor agreement about the time and 
place of his death. To most scholars, it remains a mute fact. G. Cave 
says: “it is not clear when he died,’’®? whereas Wadding does not men- 
tion any date at all. 

There are three opinions about the death of de Bassolis. Firstly, 
Fabricius believes that he died in 1308, obviously confusing it with 
that of Duns Scotus who died in the same year.** No one admits this, 
since it is obviously against all other historical testimonies. Secondly, 
some think that de Bassolis died on July 4th, 1333, basing their con- 
tentions on the testimony of the calendar of Tewkesbury, England.®® 


63 Tbid. 

64 Michalski ‘‘Les Courants critiques et sceptiques dans la Philosophie du 
XIVe siécle,” 221. 

85 Denifle et Chatelain, op. cit., II, p. 600, n. 1147. 

6 Commentaries, I, d. 42, qu. I. 

87 Scriptorum ... II, 25a. 

68 Fabricius, J., Bibliotheca..., IV, 352. 

6® Langlois, C. V., ‘Jean de Bassoles,”” RHF, 291 or HLF XXXVI, 352, 
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Since the authority of the calendar is not questioned, this would be a 
strong proof that de Bassolis either resided in England or was of English 
birth. But strangely enough, few modern scholars favor this datum 
as historical; it is to be found only in the “Encyclopedia Cattolica’”’”® 
and in Sarton’s Introduction to the History of Science.” 


The third and most common opinion is that de Bassolis died in 1347, 
probably during the ravages of the great pestilence. This opinion is 
supported by M. U. Chevalier,”* Sbaralea,”* Stegmueller,”* Michalski,” 
M. de Wulf,”* by the Lexikon fiir Theologie,77 and others.78 


In conclusion, we mention and reject the opinion of Bellarmin-Labbe 
who teach that de Bassolis was alive and active in the year 1466 and 
had died nearly a hundred and fifty years after Duns Scotus his master.7® 


II. THE WRITINGS OF JOHN DE BASSOLIS 


Having presented almost all the known data concerning the life of 
John de Bassolis, we now turn to his activity as an author. Here the 
expression “‘habent sua fata et libri” may aptly be applied. For, as we 
shall see, his books have had a harsh fate in the course of time. 


According to Wadding! and many others, de Bassolis had authored 
three principal works, “The Commentaries on the Four Books of the 
Sentences of Peter Lombard,” the “Miscellanea Philosophica et Medica’’ 
and the “Loci Philosophici.”” Sbaralea, as we have already seen, sug- 
gests that the unknown Joannes Minor (Minorita) may have been de 
Bassolis; he would thus be the author of the manuscript that defended 
the Mendicant Orders against the attacks of Joannes de Poliaco.? 
However, this opinion has no foundation and the work itself ought to 
be considered simply as the labor of an anonymous writer. 


7 Encyclopedia Cattolica, II, Citta del Vaticano, 1949, 990. 

71 Introduction to the History of Science, III, 1, Baltimore 1947, 549. 

72 Chevalier, M. U., Répertoive ..., 466. 

73 Sbaralea, Supplementum ..., 39. 

74 Stegmueller, Repertorium Commentariorum ..., I, Wuerzburg, 1947, 


94. 
75 Michalski, ‘“‘Les Courants Critiques. ..,’’ 221. 
76 de Wulf, Histoive de la Philosophie ..., III, 79. 
7 Lexikon fiir Theologie..., II, 34. 
78 Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke, Leipzig, 1927, III, 510. 
79 Bellarmin-Labbe, op. cit. 
1 Scriptores Ordinis Minorum, Rome, 1906, 131. 
2 Supplementum et Castigatio..., Rome, 1921, 39. 
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A. The Commentaries on the Sentences 


The most important work of John de Bassolis are his “Commentaries.” 
As it is evident from the book and its preface,? from Glassberger* 
and Wadding,® the “Commentaries” were either written or at least 
finished in 1313 at Rheims, where de Bassolis lectured in the Franciscan 
monastery or some other school. These Commentaries were known by 
designations, e. g., ‘““Opera,’’® ‘“‘Quaestiones,”? ‘““Lectura.”® Of course, 
the use of the different terminology depended largely upon age and 
custom. But if these designations were originated in the fourteenth 
century, we would be allowed to think that it was not simply a matter 
of chance that the name “Commentaries” was changed. For we know 
that this is a sign, in many cases, of the “‘modern thinkers of the fourteenth 
century,” who introduced not only new ideas but also a new termino- 
logy. Thus, it seems that Commentaries of John de Bassolis represent 
very well the changed trend of thought of the fourteenth century. It 
seems also that, according to the bibliographical language of that time, 
these Commentaries were published as an “Ordinatio,” that is, they 
were prepared for publication by the author himself. But definite 
proof for this opinion is difficult to find, for there is no evidence of 
existing manuscripts, no trace of any ‘““Reportata,” no recensions of 
different printed editions. 


The first edition of the Commentaries or at least of its fourth book 
was made in 1480, in Angers or Paris, by Tardiff.* Of this edition only 
the fourth book is now in existence with the following Incipit and Ex- 
plicit: 

Incipit: Collatio venerabilis magistri Joannis de Bassolis sacrae theologiae 
eximii professoris in Quartum Sententiarum incipit feliciter: Melior est finis 
orationis quam principium (Ecclesiastes VII). 

Explicit: et fruendo Deo benedicto et aeterno. Ad quod nos perducat ipse, 
qui in Trinitate perfecta vivit et regnat in saecula saeculorum. Amen. 


This may have been the edition that was examined by Glassberger, 
who was living and active at that time. For in his Chronicle he states 
that de Bassolis had completed his lectures on the fourth book of his 


3 Opera Joannis de Bassolis..., Paris, 1516—17. 

* Chronica... loc. cit. 

5 Ob. cit. 

* Commentaries, title. 

7 Op. cit., Explicit. 

8 Glassberger, loc. cit. 

® Gesamtkatalog dey Wiegendrucke, III, Leipzig, 1927, 510, n. 3722. 
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Commentaries at Rheims in 1313, with the “Collatio’: Melius est finis 
orationis quam principium. The second complete edition of his Com- 
mentaries was made at Cologne, Germany, in 1488, by Johannes Kiel- 
hoff. This edition is called very doubtful (valde dubia) by U. Smeets 
in the Lineamenta Bibliographiae Scotisticae.° The last complete 
edition of de Bassolis’ Commentaries appeared in 1516—17 in Paris. 
Herein are contained very informative data concerning not only its 
author but also other pertinent matters. The title, preface, dedications 
and “Explicits” explain and describe the motives, conditions and 
difficulties that affected this edition as well as the names of those 
responsible for it. This is its general title: 

“Opera Joannis de Bassolis, Doctoris Subtilis Scoti (Sua Tempestate) 
Fidelis Discipuli, Philosophi ac Theologi Profundissimi, In Quatuor Senten- 
tiarum Libros (Credite) Aurea, Quae nuperrime Impensis non minimis, 
Curaque et emendatione non mediocri, Ad Debitae integritatis sanitatem 
revocata Decoramentisque marginalibus ac Indicibus adnotata: Opera 
denique et Arte impressionis mirifica Dextris Syderibus elaborata fuere. 
Venumdantur a Francisco Regnault et Joanne Frellon, Parisiis, Cum Gratia 
et privilegio.”’ 

This edition was the result of the zealous efforts of Fr. Anastasius 
Turronius, an Italian Franciscan, who was then professor of Scotistic 
theology and philosophy in the Franciscan House of Studies at Paris.1? 
In the preface to this edition, Turronius states that the purpose of the 
new printing was simply to edit a commentary that would aid immen- 
sely toward a better understanding of the Subtle Doctor. Possibly it 
was he who furnished the manuscript from the monastery library to 
Orontius Fine, a famous mathematician, who agreed to edit a “new, 
critical edition from the old, spotted and torn exemplar.” In the words 
of Fine himself in the dedication of the book, he labored zealously and 
eagerly for a long time to improve and amend “as far as our ability and 
convenient leisure permitted‘‘,!* ‘‘in order to reduce it to the original 
form, without changing the wording, and bring it out from the darkness 
in which it was hidden for a long time; and this not without great 
difficulty on account of the deformity and obscurity of the manuscript.” ?* 
If these expressions are not indications of poetic license, one can infer: 


10 Rome, 1942, (pro manuscripto), 71. Perhaps the reason for this doubt 
is that now probably but one set of this edition exists, in Colmar. We have 
received an answer in this matter from Colmar, that the microfilm of this 
can be obtained. 

11 Commentaries, dedication to Book I. 

12 Loc. cit. 

13 Loc. cit. 
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firstly, that in this period, i, e., at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
manuscripts were rare in the Franciscan Monasteries at least. Secondly, 
even the incunabula copies of the Commentaries seem to be rare. For 
it was much easier either to reprint the Commentaries or to use them as 
an aid in a new critical edition. Thirdly, it was the intention of Fine 
to edit a more perfect edition. If this be true he would not permit any 
insertion to be introduced. The expression that the copy was reduced 
“in meliorem conditionem” probably does not mean that the text was 
changed essentially but that pertinent marginal notes, the table of 
contents and other helps were added. 

From the “Explicits” of the first and second books of the Commen- 
taries we know that Orontius Fine labored on the edition for two years. 
The second and fourth books were the first to be published. The first, 
and probably the third book came later. Thus, the whole edition of 
the Commentaries appeared in two series. But we have been unable 
to prove this since there are but two books available to us. The inverse 
order of publications was probably due to the condition of the manu- 
scripts. The manuscript of the first book was in the worst condition 
since in the “Explicit” of the edition, one reads that the improvement 
was made from ‘‘a spoiled and very spotted copy,” and was restored 
“diligently to its original integrity as far as possible most integrally 
and correctly.’’ The condition of the second book was better. In its 
‘Explicit’, one reads that it was ‘‘newly printed in Paris after previous 
diligent examination, correction and coordination.” It is interesting 
to note that every book save the third, begins with a ‘‘Collatio,” i. e., 
a solemn lecture, whose ‘‘Incipit’’ consists of a quotation from Holy 
Writ containing a word “‘principium.”!* Thus, the first book has: 
“‘Principium verborum tuorum veritas” (Psalm 118, 160). The second: 
“In principio creavit Deus coelum et terram” (Gen., 1,1). [The third: 
“Ipse est caput corporis Ecclesiae” (Col., 1, 18).] The fourth: “Melior 
est finis orationis quam principium” (Eccle. 7, 9). 

In explaining of the divergence of the ‘‘Collatio’”’ of third book, one 
could say that either “‘caput’’ is to be considered dogmatically synony- 
mous somehow with “principium’’, since Jesus Christ is called in the 
New Testament “primus mortuorum,” ‘‘Alpha et Omega,” ‘“‘Principium 
et Finis,’ or that such deviation is an indication of the independent 
thinking of de Bassolis even in this particular case as in many others. 


14 Stegmueller, F., Repertorium Commentariorum in Sententias..., 
Wuerzburg, 1947, 194. 
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Such a deviation may be also sometimes an indication of another edition 
of the Commentaries. But most probably this divergence is a result of 
abbreviating of the cited biblical verse: “Ipse est caput corporis Ec- 
clesiae, qui est principium, primogenitus ex mortuis.” 

Now we cite the “Incipits” and ‘‘Explicits” of the four books of his 
Commentaries with the texts added by editors of his 1516—17 edition 
before the original “‘Incipits” and after the “‘Explicits”. 


First Book: 


‘‘Reverendi patris fratris Joannis de Bassolis Minoritae, Sacrae Theologiae 
drofessoris ac interpretis profundissimi in Primum Sententiarum. Praefatio:* 

“I Incipit”: Principium verborum tuorum veritas. Beatus Gregorius 20 
Moralium loquens de Sacra Scriptura et scientia ejus sic dicit...” 

“II Incipit’’: In Primum Sententiarum Praefatio secunda seu Prologus: 
Principium loquendi Domino in Oseae primo capitulo... sicut dicit Am- 
brosius in Prologo super epistolam Beati Pauli: In principio. . .¥ 

“Explicit” : et citius perveniret et expeditius et cum maiori merito, ceteris 
paribus ad gloriam veri Dei Unius aeterni. Qui est benedictus per saecula 
saeculorum. Amen. 

Hic finem accipiunt subtilissimae et sane quam utiles quaestiones R. P. 
Jo. de Bassolis Minoritae ac Theologi profundissimi in Primum Sententiarum. 
Nuper ab Oronzio Fine Delphinate (etsi corruptum et maculatissimum exem- 
plar nactus extiterit) priori integritati quam integerrime et emendatissime 
valuit diligenter restitutae. Ac marginalibus adnotamentis haud parum 
conducentibus cum earum indicibus studiose ab eodem decoratae. Sumptibus 
autem non modicis fidelium Bibliopolarum Almae Universitatis Parisiensis 
Francisci Regnault et Joannis Frellon typis mandatae. In Aedibus scilicet 
Nicolai de Pratis Calcographi probatissimi. 

Anno Jesu Aeterni Regis sesquimillesimo decimoseptimo Nono Idus 
Septembres Sole sub XXV parte Virginis gradiente in Hemispherio Pari- 
siensi. Leonis Papae X Pontificatus Anno Quinto. Laus Deo Optimo Maxi- 
moque. Marcescit sine adversario virtus. 


Petri Corbelin Lenomanensis in Zoilum 


Desine lingua praecax, stimulo armata, veneno plena, tumens rigido scom- 
mate, falle rudis. 


Desine livor edax Parthiis crudelior armis, Barbara barbarico lingua sile. 


Desine lingua vorax, vel desinat ibis adunco Candidulas rostro dilacerare 
rosas. Hinc procul ibis eat, nisi, tum irruet ibis in ibim. Nam mihi si tu sis 
ibis, et ibis ero. 


Commeniaries, I, fol. 1. 

Psalm 118, 160. 
17 Stegmueller, Repertorium Commentariorum, 294. 
18 Commentaries, I, fol. 7v, a. 
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Lingua, vorago, canis quid pungis, corripis arces, Nomen, iura, deos 
cuspide, fauce, gula. 
Cuspide, fauce, gula quid pungis, corripis arces: Exiguum Zoile livor edit. 
Finis” 
Second Book: 


Incipiunt subtilissimae et ingeniosissimae in Secundum Sententiarum 
Quaestiones, ab excellentissimo Theologo F. Jo. de Bassolis Minorita com- 
pilante. Sequitur Prologus. 

“Incipit’”’: In principio creavit Deus coelum et terram. Genesis primo 
capitulo.” Moyses ille sanctissimus a Deo Patre misericordiarum et luminum 
in sortem filiorum Dei specialiter adoptatus a Verbo Dei Filio tamquam servus 
legislator singulariter illustratus et a Spiritu Sancto peculiariter et suaviter 
inspiratus sicut ille cum quo loquebatur Deus facie ad faciem sicut solet 
homo loqui ad amicum suum in omni domo sua, fidelissimum et super omnes 
habitantes in terra mitissimum... 

“Explicit”: et oratione Beati Gregorii ad vitam revocato ex clementia 
summa bonitatis Dei. Qui est benedictus in saecula saeculorum. Amen. 

Expliciunt praeclarissimae et sane quam utiles quaestiones super Secun- 
dum Sententiarum, a profundissimo et ingenioso theologo Fratre de Bassolis 
studiose compositae et discussae. Impressae noviter in Alma Parhisiorum 
Lutecia praevia tamen diligenti examinatione seu correctione et debita 
coordinatione ipsarum Sumptibus honestorum bibliopomarum Francisci 
Regnault et Joannis Frellon. Arte et nitidissimis caracteribus Nicolai de 
Pratis Calcographi probatissimi. Anno orbe redempto millesimo quingente- 
simo decimosexto, die ultima mensis Octobris. Laus Jesu. Marcescit sine 
adversario virtus. 


Third Book™ 

“Incipit” : Ipse est caput corporis Ecclesiae** (Col. 1, 18).— 

“Explicit”: observari possunt meritorie et consilia legis suae. Qui cum 
Deo Patre etc. 

Fourth Book: 

“Incipit’” : Melior est finis orationis quam principium (Eccl., 7, 9).¥ 


“Explicit” : nec sunt iniusti nec crudeles nec miseri, sed sunt beativivendo 
et fruendo Deo benedicto et aeterno. Ad quod etc. 


As is clear from the cited ‘“‘colophons” and title page, these Commen- 
taries were published by Francis Regnault and John Frellon at Paris, 
in the printery of Nicolas de Pratis, a very adept and capable printer. 


19 Commentaries, I, fol. 214. 

20 Genesis, I, I. 

a Stegmueller, Fr., Repertorium Commentariorum in Sententias Petri 
Lombardi, Wuerzburg, 1947, 194. We did not have at hand for our work the 
third and fourth book. 

22 Cfr. supra. 

28 Glassberger, N., “‘Chronica Fratris Nicolai Glassberger,”’ Avnalecta 
Franciscana, il, Quaracchi, 1887, 120. 
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This edition is good enough though not without defects that are some- 
times very numerous and serious.** E.g., the numbering of the pages 
in the First Book is irregular ; thus one finds the following order observed: 
V, X, (instead of VI), VII, ... There are also some printing and ortho- 
graphical mistakes and the punctuation is not always correct. The 
title and dedication are printed in two colors (initials), red and black. 
The copy used by us (Friedsam Library) contains some ink notations 
and corrections probably contributed by its former owner, the famous 
French mathematician and philosopher of the Natural Sciences, Pierre 
Duhem. Surely, he must have referred to this text as a source for his 
famous books, “Le systtme du Monde” and “Etudes sur Léonard de 
Vinci.”’*5 

According to Langlois, the Commentaries of de Bassolis seem to be 
rare treasure. But this general statement seems to be incorrect, at 
least in regard to copies of the printed editions. We believe that there 
were about twenty extant copies of incunabula and post-incunabula, 
chiefly in France and Germany, before the Second War. This number 
is reached on the basis of the lists of incunabula in the catalogs of Co- 
pinger, Pellechet, Gesamtkatalog. Then we have to add at least six 
copies of the edition of 1516—1517, one of which is to be found at the 
Friedsam Library of St. Bonaventura University, one at the Francis- 
can Institute, one at Holy Name College in Washington, D. C.; another 
in the Library of the Capuchins at Herman, Pennslyvania; at least 
another in Poland, i. e., the copy used by Michalski; one at Paris. 

But this general information cannot be exact. For when mention is 
made of the sets, it does not mean that all of them are complete, especially 
in the case of the incunabula. Most of the latter have only the fourth 
book.?? The same holds true with the later edition. E. g., the Friedsam 
Library and the Franciscan Institute at St. Bonaventure University 
possess one set each, both of which are incomplete, both having only the 
first and second book of Commentaries. In the Mazarine Library, Paris, 
only the third and fourth books of the Commentaries are to be found; 
the National Library, Paris, has the first and second books.** The 
same may be true in other cases, since, as we pointed out above, in the 


24 Cfr. ex. gr. Commentaries, I Book, quaestio prima prologalis. 
25 Ueberweg-Geyer, Die Patristische und Scholastische Philosophie, I, 
Berlin, 1928, 787. 
26 Langlois, C. V., RHF, 293, footnote 3 or HLF XXXVI, 354, footnote 3. 
27 Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke, III, 570, n. 3722. 
Pellechet, Catalogue Général des Incunables ..., 487, n. 2006. 
Copinger, Supplement in Hain’s Repertorium .. . I, 102, n. 921. 
28 Langlois, loc. cit. : 
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catalogues of the incunabula usually we find mention only of the fourth 
book. These facts may partially explain why it has been so difficult 
to delineate a true and complete picture of the doctrine of de Bassolis. 
In connection with this, Langlois quotes Hauréau concerning the 
Commentaries of de Bassolis when the latter says that the Commen- 
taries are ‘‘the richest treasury of scholastic erudition and subtility.”’2® 
According to Langlois this high esteem may have resulted from the 
fact that Hauréau never had a complete set of the Commentaries. 


The complete 1516—17 edition of the Commentaries was dedicated 
by Fr. Anastasius Turronius to Cardinal Grimani,*® the Patriarch of 
Aquileia, Italy, whom he met in Rome some years before. Orontius 
Fine has special dedications to each book, honoring friends and bene- 
factors. The first book is dedicated by him to R. D. Michael, Bishop 
of Langres,*! though in a letter he also mentioned R. Hurault. The 
second book is dedicated exclusively to Robert Hurault. 


B. Other Works 


Wadding and others agree that two other books are to be attributed 
to the philosophical, theological and medical genius and experience of 
de Bassolis. These are the ‘Miscellanea Philosophica et Medica” and 
the “Loci Philosophici.” 

Many authors are in agreement in stating that these two works, 
together with Commentaries, were published in Paris. Since there are 
no extant copies, Sbaralea is probably correct in stating that these 
works were never published in Paris or in any other place.** The only 
mention of their existence is made by Dom Montfoucon in his “Biblio- 
thecaNova.”%? He states that the “Miscellanea Philosophica et Medica” 
and “Loci Philosophici’”’ were to be found in the Ambrosian Library 
in Milano, Italy. But these two works have disappeared from the 
Ambrosian Library even though they are still listed in the old cata- 
logue. In the year 1924, Langlois made inquiries but did not find the 
works. In 1952, I wrote to the Administration of the Ambrosian Library 
and I also received a negative answer. It is earnestly hoped that they 


29 Ibid. 

30 Gams, Pius, Series Episcoporum, Ratisbone, Germany, 1879, 774: 
“Dominicus Card. Grimani, 1498 (1497) electus, resignavit 1517.’ 

81 Tbid., 558: ‘Michael de Boude (1512—1527)” Lingones-Langres- 


Lingonea, and (r)omadurum Lingonum”’ are the names of Langres in the 
course of histo 


* Supplemenium et Castigatio, Rome, 1921, 39. 
%3 Langlois, RHF, 295 or HLF, 355. 
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will be found. These books are important for two reasons. Firstly, 
they hold the key to the quandary that seeks to determine whether 
John de Bassolis,the Theologian and Philosopher, and John de Bassolis, 
the Doctor of Medicine are one and the same man. Secondly, they 
ought to be a fruitful source of information about the state of medicine 
during the Middle Ages. 

(To be continued) 


The Franciscan Institute, MARCELLUS PASIECZNIK, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 





THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE SEMINARY 
THEIR CONTENT 
ACCORDING TO RECENT DOCUMENTS 
OF THE HOLY SEE 


he present article* is an effort to find out what the mind of the 
Holy See is regarding the content of the social-studies course in 
the seminary. The actual content of such a course, at least in the Ameri- 
can seminaries, has presented striking variations. Is such a wide variety 
permitted by the Church? Or has she prescribed specific social subjects 
that must be taught to seminarians? The following pages will offer a 
definite class of evidence which may throw some light on this point. 
The material of this article was purposely styled a “‘definite class of 
evidence.” It does not pretend to be all the available evidence. No; if 
it has any claim to merit at all it is this fact that it is perhaps the largest 
set of official evidence in most recent years. This evidence will be set 
down in a factual, objective manner. And if at times the words of the 
writer seem to indicate that is prescribing for seminarians, he disclaims 
any such intention absolutely. His only attitude is: ‘Give the facts; 
let them speak for themselves.” 


I. INTRODUCTION 


This introduction will be devoted to an explanation of the concepts 
contained in the title of our article. 

The Church, in her Code of Canon Law, claims that it is her “proper 
and exlusive right to train those men who desire to devote themselves 
to the ecclesiastical ministry.” Consequently, the Church has establi- 
shed special schools whose one and only aim is to prepare future priests 
physically, mentally, and spiritually for the work of the sacred ministry. 
Such schools are known as seminaries. 

Seminaries are divided into two kinds: major and minor. The major 
seminary forms the immediate preparation of clerics for the priesthood. 


* This article originally was a dissertation submitted, in 1945, to the Faculty 
of the School of Social Science of the Catholic University of America in par- 
tial fulfillment of the requirements for the Degree of Master of Arts. 

1 Canon 1352. 
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Its course of studies includes at least two years of rational philosophy 
and its allied disciplines, and at least four years of theology, comprising 
dogmatic and moral theology, Sacred Scripture, Church history, canon 
law, liturgy, sacred eloquence, and ecclesiastical chant. Provision must 
likewise be made for instruction in pastoral theology, in the hearing of 
confessions, in visiting the sick and in assisting the dying.? 

The minor seminary as a rule includes the four years of a classical 
highschool course and junior college. The distinctive character of such 
a school is its strictly ecclesiastical purpose, namely to prepare young 
men to enter the major seminary, and, eventually, the priesthood. 
Therefore, the Church demands an accurate knowledge of Latin and 
the vernacular, and such instruction in other disciplines as agrees with 
the common culture and with the state of clerics in the regions where 
these young men will exercise the sacred ministry.* 

The present article will deal only with major seminaries. 

There has been not a little disagreement within the last three or 
four decades about the meaning of the term “‘social studies.”” Before 
1916 its use was rather occasional and embraced economics, sociology, 
civics, and history. In 1916, however, the widespread use of the term 
began with its official sanction in the report of the Committee on 
Social Studies of the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education of the National Education Association.* According to this 
Committee the social studies included geography, history, civics, and 
“problems of democracy-social, economic, and political.”5 In 1921 
the teachers of the social studies organized ‘““The National Council 
for the Social Studies.’’ The adoption of this name tended to stan- 
dardize the use of the term. In the Constitution of the Council the 
meaning of the name is delimited as follows: ‘‘The term ‘social studies’ 
is used to include history, economics, sociology, civics, geography, 
and all modifications or combinations of subjects whose content as 
well as aim is predominantly social.’ This definition of the social 
studies apparently did not appeal to all, for the scope of these studies 
is still in dispute.’ 

The term “‘social studies” has generally been used interchangeably 
with “‘social sciences.”” Within the last few years, however, Wesley 


2 Canon 1365, §§ 1—3. 
3 Canon 1364, §§ 2—3 
4 Edgar Bruce Hele, Teaching the Social Studies (Boston, 1942), pp.6—8. 
5 Henry Johnson, Teaching of History (New York, 1940), p. 75. 
® Wesley, op. cit., p. 631. Note: The constitution as revised in 1940 has 
exactly the same wording on this point as the original, adopted in 1921. 
? Johnson, op. cit., p. 74. 
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has introduced a distinction, making the social studies those portions 
of the social sciences which have been selected, reorganized and 
simplified for pedagogical purposes.® This distinction does not seem 
to be widely accepted as yet. 

As far as this dissertation is concerned ‘‘social studies” and “‘social 
sciences” will be used indiscriminately to designate those studies 
which the Church looks upon as social and which she may have 
prescribed for seminarians as necessary or useful to their future mini- 
sterial work. Investigation of official documents, therefore, will be 
the sole deciding factor as to which subjects the term “social studies” 
embraces ia this work. 

The documents used for this study are styled ‘documents of the 
Holy See” rather than simply “Papal documents.” This was done 
in order to include pronouncements of the Sacred Congregations as 
well as of the Pope. The expression “Holy See’’ in canon law has 
this wide connotation.* However, not all the pronouncements of the 
Holy See were consulted. The writer confined himself to those con- 
tained in the official’® organ of the Holy See, the Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis, from the year 1909 when the periodical was started till 1944 
included. While only these comparatively recent documents were 


used, the writer has felt free to quote from other pronouncements 
of the Holy See which serve to give confirmation to his findings. 


II. HISTORICAL NOTE ON SOCIAL STUDIES IN CLERICAL 
TRAINING 


In order to show in clearer perspective the actual findings of this 
investigation which are to follow, a short historical note on the 
social studies in clerical training will be presented in this chapter. 

Heck gives a general survey of the development of the seminary 
curriculum from Apostolic times to 1935.1 From this summary it is 
apparent that no mention was made of social studies, as we know 


8 Edgar Bruce Wesley, ‘“‘Social Studies,” Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research (New York, 1941), p. 1130. 
® Canon 7. 

10 In using the word “‘official’’ here there is no intention of denying that 
quality to the organ of the Holy See which preceded the Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis, namely the Acta Sanctae Sedis. This later publication was declared 
by Pope Pius X on May 23, 1904 official and authentic for —— the 
acts of the Holy See. Confer: Acta Sanctae Sedis, XXXVI (1903—04), 

05—06. 
: 1 Theodore Heck, O.S.B., The Curriculum of the Major Seminary in 
Relation to Contemporary Conditions (Washington, D.C., 1935), pp. I—37- 
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them today, except perhaps history, in the seminar curriculum until 
the second half of the nineteenth century. 

This fact, however, does not justify the conclusion that during the 
preceding centuries there was no attention paid to the instruction 
of clerical students in social doctrine. In medieval times social affairs, 
no less than spiritual matters, were regulated according to religious 
and moral standards. The entire outlook during that period was 
social as well as individual. Ownership was regarded as a stewardship 
that must care for the common good not less than the individual wel- 
fare. All men were equal by nature, were brothers in Christ ; their inherent 
personal dignity must ever be respected. The great purpose of life 
was to win heaven; all things — trade, commerce, land tenure — 
must be so used as to conduce to that ultimate goal.? This ideal may 
have been flaunted at times in practice but it was an ideal that was 
recognized and believed in by the people in those “‘Ages of Faith’. 
Consequently, few of those who yielded to the lure of nascent Capi- 
talism failed to repent either during life or on their death-beds.* 
Christian teaching and Christian practice were the “‘social sciences” 
then, serving to make all conscious of their role as their brothers’ 
keeper, serving to unite all in one organism with each individual and 
each organization having its proper functio: for the good of all. 

Naturally, this Christian social ethics was imparted to the clerical 
students in their theology course. It was essential to the doctrine of 
Christ and to the following of Christ, and clerics were to be teachers 
of the one and models of the other. Beyond this, however, there was 
no strict social instruction given to the aspirants to the priesthood. 
Nor was further instruction necessary. While such social ethics 
exerted influence the social and economic problems we know today 
as a result of capitalistic philosophy did not exist* and did not chal- 
lenge the attention of the clergy. 

Gradually, however, there was a breakdown of the medieval concept 
of society. The causes which are generally assigned to this calamity 
were an increase of travel with its consequent restlessness, its emphasis 
on largescale trade, and its rejection of the check of local public 
opinion; the Black Death (1348) leading to the freeing of the serfs 


2 John F.Cronin, S.S., Economics and Society (New-York, 1939), pp- 
25—29. 

3 Amintore Fanfani, Catholicism, Protestantism and Capitalism (London, 
1939), P- 35- 

4 W. Cobbett, The History of the Protestant Reformation in England and 
Iveland (New-York, 1897). Confer Cronin, op. cit., p. 31. 


6 Franciscan Studies 
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from the land thereby exchanging their economic security for miserable 
uncertainty; the rise of the middle classes which meant the ultimate 
economic domination of political power; and the teaching of the 
Protestant Reformation which lead logically to the divorce of religion 
from public transactions (Lutheranism), and to the identification of 
eternal predestination with temporal, material prosperity (Calvinism). 
The upshot of all this was the rejection of social consciousness, and 
the deification of individualism. And when individual gain and in- 
terest became the end-all of men, the general welfare was an acciden- 
tal by-product.§ 

During this appalling rise of capitalistic individualism the Church 
continued her insistence on the traditional Christian social ethics.® 
As before, clerics had these saving principles drilled into them that 
they might, through the sacrament of penance and by means of 
preaching, counteract the ever-increasing manifestations of the doom 
that was descending upon society. And for several centuries (i. e. until 
the end of the eighteenth century) the voice of the Church and her 
ministers was heard and to some extent, at least, heeded. But the 
opposing forces were too strong and too complex to be stopped. The 
Church had done her best to encourage the innovations that were 
healthy products of the progress of time while denouncing those that 
bespoke emancipation from religious and moral checks. But the 
influence of the Church over public life was greatly diminished. 
Something besides the sacraments and preaching were needed to 
cope with the social crisis. Though silenced for the time, the Church 
refused completely any approval of the new social order. Her apparent 
defeat was but the temporary withdrawal to survey the situation 
and to plan a new strategy and technique.’ 

It was in the nineteenth century that the Church launched her 
new attack, viz., the social Catholic movement. Catholics of practi- 
cally every nation of Europe and, to a more limited extent, of the 
United States and Canada, contributed influential social leaders and 
helpful social organizations to the struggle. Their emphasis centered 
around such cardinal points as these: a return to Christian teachings 
regarding ownership, human dignity, and the make-up of society, 


5 John F.Cronin, S.S., Economics and Society (New York, 1939), pp. 
29—36. 
6 Fanfani, op. cit., p. 129. 
wee! Somerville, Studies in the Catholic Social Movement (London, 
1933), p. 10. 
7 Fanfani, op. cit., pp. 133—45. 
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the need of social legislation, the right of workingmen to organize, 
in a word Christian democracy and all that it implies. Their work 
was a preparation for (in some cases direct) and culminated in the 
official pronouncement of the Church on the social question on May15, 
1891, when Pope Leo XIII issued his famous encyclical “Rerum 
Novarum.”’* From that time on Catholic social thought has continued 
to assert itself ever more broadly, even demanding “‘the transforma- 
tion of the social system in such a way that the provisional conquests 
achieved by social legislation shall become final and more vast through 
the establishment of the Corporation.’’® 

Now the feature of this social Catholic movement that is of special 
interest to this study is the new departure in clerical training to which 
it gave birth. Most of the leaders of the movement were priests or 
bishops. At first their action was suspect, unclerical.1° But as time 
went on and it was justified by its results, and fortified with the 
blessing of the Holy See," it was recognized at its true value: a 
modern version of the Church’s traditional interest in all that affects 
human welfare. Humani nihil a me alienum puto is the Church’s 
attitude. Catholics came to a fuller realization that “‘not only is the 
Church an influence acting on social coaditions but that social con- 
ditions affect the work of the Church, hindering or helping in her 
primary work of the sanctification of souls.’"!* Therfore, the Church 
must be vitally concerned with social conditions if she would not 
have them impede her God-given task, and priests, as the exponents 
of the Church’s doctrine, must be leaders in that interest. Once 
such a view was admitted the inevitable question arose: If it is 
desirable that the clergy be concerned with modern social matters 
would it not be wise to prepare them systematically while still in 
the seminary so that they could take a more intelligent and effective 
part in social action after ordination? 

It seems that the first actual recommendation to this effect came 
from Bishop Ketteler at the Conference of Fulda in 1869. On that 
occasion he said: 

* For information on this social Catholic movement confer especially: 
Somerville, op. cit. Parker Thomas Moon, The Labor Problem and the Soctal 
Catholic Movement in France (New York, 1921). Clarence J. McCabe, The 
Background of Rerum Novarum (Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University 
of America. Unpublished M. A. dissertation, 1941.) Charles Plater, S. J., 
The Priest and Social Action (London, 1914), pp. 50—150. 

® Fanfani, op. cit., p. 147. 

10 Plater, op. cit., p. 152. 


11 McCabe, op. cit., p. 21. 
12 Somerville, op. cit., p. 2. 
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The Church must awaken interest in the condition of the working classes 
especially among the clergy. These are often little interested in the matter, 
because they are not convinced of the actual existence, magnitude, and 
pressing danger of social evils. They do not grasp the nature and extent of 
the social question, and they are entirely in the dark as to the method of 
helping towards a solution. The social question, therefore, must no longer 
be neglected in the training of the clergy in philosophy and pastoral theology.’ 


But the driving impetus to the introduction of a special social 
studies course in the seminary came from the Holy See. Already in 
the encyclical ““Rerum Novarum” Pope Leo XIII implies such train- 
ing when he exhorts priests to be most interested in social matters. 


Let the members of the Sacred Ministry exert all their strength of mind and 
all their diligence, and Venerable Brethren, under the guidance of your 
authority and example, let them not cease to impress upon men of all ranks 
the principles of Christian living as found in the Gospel; by all means in 
their power let them strive for the well-being of peoples. . .14 


A more direct and precise admonition is found in Pope Leo’s 
encyclical letter to the Bishops of Italy on December 8, 1902, in which 
he says: 


It is evident, Venerable Brethren, that the recommendations which We have 
hitherto made (regarding the training of candidates for the priesthood), far 
from being a hindrance in any way, are, on the contrary, most useful for that 
social activity of the clergy which We have so often encouraged as a need 
of our times... It is necessary that the Clergy go to the Christian people, 
who are exposed on every side to snares and false promises, and urged, 
especially by socialism, to apostasy from their hereditary faith ... We desire 
furthermore, in pursuance of this purpose that towards the end of their 
seminary course the aspirants to the priesthood shall receive instruction in 
the Pontifical documents which concern the social question and Christian 
democracy (nei documenti pontificii che riguardano la questione sociale e 
la democrazia cristiana)... Then, having become priests, let them labor 
sedulously for the people... to promote amongst the Catholic laity those 
institutions which have been recognized as truly beneficial for the moral and 
material betterment of the masses; above all, to defend the principles of, 
Evangelical justice and charity, by which all the rights and duties of civil 
society are justly harmonized. This is, in broad outlines, the noble task of 
priestly social action.® 


Moreover, the Pope added example to precept. In rgor he had 
instituted the Apostolic College for the training of professors and 

13 Plater. op. cit., p. 6 

14 Leo XIII, motiea “Rerum Novarum”, Acta Sanctae Sedis, XXIII 


(1890—91), 670. Translation from the official tn version The Condition 
of Labor (Washington, D.C., 1942), : 36, no. 


16 Leo XIII, encyclical “Fin dal 


cipio”’, y Sanctae Sedis, XXXV 
(1902—03), 263—64. 
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superiors of seminaries.* Now in this same College he set up a course 
of sociology in which, during three successive years, the following 
subjects are studied and lectures given on them twice a week: 

1. Social organization. The origin and the constitutive elements of 
society, the family, the community, the state. 

2. Economic organization. The production, distribution and con- 
sumption of wealth. 


3. The social question. The agrarian question, the industrial and 
commercial question, the labor question.1? 

The next step forward regarding the inclusion of a special social- 
studies course in the seminary was the reorganization of the Italian 
seminarics.!® Three points of interest stand out in this undertaking. 
First, that the Holy See’s action regarding Italian seminaries is to 
serve as an indication in broad outlines for all seminaries.1® Second, 
that Rev. A. M. Micheletti, professor of pedagogy in the Apostolic 
College,2® includes social economics and domestic economics (“oeco- 
nomia socialis et domestica’) in his outline of studies for the seminary. 
This outline, by the way, is a commentary on the decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Bishops and Regulars (January 18, 1908) mentioned 
above. While Micheletti refers to these subjects as “fitting”, as sub- 
jects which “may be had” in the seminary, still it is instructive to 
note that he made special mention of them at all.*4 Third, that the 


16 Leo XIII, motu proprio “La vasta e ben diretta coltura”, Leo XIII 
Pontificis Maximi Acta XXI (1901), 150—51. Note: This school is called 
“Collegium Apostolicum Leonianum di superiore educazione ecclesiastica’’. 
Ibid. 151. 

a7 ‘tet by Abbé Tanquerey at the second congress (July 1907) of the 
Alliance des Grands Séminaires, p. 64. Confer Plater, op. cit., p. 154. 

18 The most important documents relating to this reorganization are: 

. “Programma generale studiorum a Pio PP. X approbatum pro omnibus 

Italiae seminariis.’”” Acta Sanctae Sedis, XL (1907), 336—43.- 

. “Con lintento”’, a letter of the Sacred Congregation of Bishops and 
Religious regulating studies and discipline for the Italian seminaries. 
Acta Sanctae Sedis, XLI (1908), 212—42. 

. “Le Visite,” a circular letter of the Sacred Congregation of the Consistory 
concerning the seminaries of Italy. Acta Apostolicae Sedis, IV (1912), 
491— 908. 

. “In Praecipuis”, an Apostolic Constitution regarding the new Lateran 
seminary and other Roman institutions for the clerics of Rome and Italy. 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis, V (1913), 297—300. 

19 H. J. Heuser, “Suggestions Toward a Uniform Plan of Studies in the 
Department of Theology for Seminaries in the United States”, The Catholic 
Education Association Bulletin, X (1913), 457- 

20 Heck, op. cit., p. 31. 

21 A.M. Micheletti, De Ratione Studiorum in Sacris Seminariis (St. Louis, 

1909), pp. 148—157. 
Note: By social economics Micheletti means 
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Sacred Consistory explicitly includes sociology in its curriculum for 
the seminary.”* 

With the promulgation of the New Code of Canon Law in 1918 
nothing specific is found relating to the question under discussion. 
However, pastors are commanded to have a fatherly solicitude for 
the poor and the unfortunate, and to foster and institute works of 
charity.23 This may be viewed as expressing the Church’s wish that 
some instruction along these lines be imparted to the clerics before they 
assume pastoral duties. 

From 1919 on there are many pronouncements of the Holy See 
ranging all the way from a general exhortation to the clergy to be 
vitally interested in social questions to a specification of courses to be 
taught in seminaries.* 

The interest of the Holy See in this new clerical social training 
gradually bore fruit. Bishops in all parts of the world caught the 
enthusiasm of the Popes in the matter and urged the introduction of 
social teaching in their seminaries. To judge from Fr. Plater’s account, 
a seminary social-studies course of one kind or another was a rather 
widespread practice in Europe by 1914, at least in most of the larger 
countries.2> Apparently progress in the United States was much more 
retarded. In 1908 methodical courses of social studies were very 
scarce in the seminaries.?* According to a sample-type study, based on 
the catalogs of seven American seminaries, made by Heck, a special 
course in social studies in the seminary was still far from universal 


. The production and consumption of temporal goods accord- 
ing to Catholic teaching. 
. The features in the present economic set-up which are opposed 
to Catholic teaching. 
. The means to be used to make Catholic teaching bear upon 
economics. Therefore, what is the role of Catholic Action 
in this matter. 
4. The establishment and direction of insurance programs and 
mutual cooperation among professional unions. 
5. The duties of civil authority regarding society. 
6. The tenets of Liberalism and Socialism regarding society. 
By domestic economics Micheletti has in mind the efficient ad- 
ministration of the temporal affairs of the parish. 
22 Sacred Congregation of the Consistory, circular letter, Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis, IV (1912), 496—97. 
% Canon 467, § 1 and Canon 469. 
4 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XI (1919), 172; XIV (1922), 696; XXIII (1931), 
226 and 282; XXXI (1939), '§ 
2 Plater, op. cit., pp. 155— 
26 William OF Kerby, “The dinay of Social Questions in the Seminary’, 
The Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, V (1908), 438—44. John 
A. Ryan, “The Study of Social Problems in the Seminary”, ibid., pp. 444—52. 
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at the end of the second decade of this century.?? From another study 
conducted by Heck in 1933,28 comprising twenty-four seminaries, it 
is evident that few of these seminaries offered a course in sociology 
but rather treated of social questions in ethics or in moral theology. 
The latest work on social-studies courses in seminaries known to the 
writer was written by Stroh in 1935.2® Information regarding 46 per 
cent of the seminaries in the United States was tabulated. These 
seminaries were training nearly 70 per cent of all the clerics in the 
country, so the findings can be considered quite representative. 
According to this study thirty-two of the forty-three seminaries gave 
separate and regular courses in the social studies. However, Stroh, 
judging from the textbooks of the twenty-three seminaries who used 
formal text, said: “Perhaps it would not be rash to conclude that 
some of these courses can hardly be classified as special and distinct 
courses, but should rather be regarded as an integral part of the 
ordinary course in philosophy’’.*® In theother eleven seminaries, not 
claiming a special course, the usual explanation by the Rector is that 
although no separate course is had, still social matters are treated in 
other seminary disciplines which have social implications.*! Perhaps, 
too, they offer social instruction by means of extra-curricular methods 
such as private study, either individually or in groups, and occasional 
lectures by outsiders on social topics. Stroh dwells on such methods 
but, from the text, it seems he is referring rather to the seminaries 
that have a separate course than to those which do not.* 

This history of the social training of seminarians has been very 
sketchy. However, it supplies enlightening background material for 
this article and it serves the purpose of justifying the investigation 
peculiar to it, namely whether any definite courses of social studies 
have been prescribed for seminaries by the Holy See. Especially 
from the last work referred to it is evident what a variety of practices 
in regard to the social studies in seminaries have existed up to very 
recent times. With regard to the seminaries which offer special 
courses Stroh is forced to confess: 

"8? Heck, op. cit., p. 3 


28 Theodore Heck, O. 5, B., Formation and Present Status of the Course 
of Studies in the ye Seminary (Washington, D.C., Unpublished M. A. 
dissertation, 1933), 

29 Paul Stroh, C. g543 R., Social Studies in American Seminaries (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The Catholic University of America. Unpublished M. A. disser- 
tation, 1935). 

30 Tbid., &: 9. 

31 Paul Stroh, ibid., p. 47. 

32 Ibid., pp. 58—61. 
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The subject-matter of the courses, as described by the professors and ex- 

plained by the students, exhibits such a diversity in practice and procedure 

that a satisfactory tabulation is practically out of the question.** 
Whether the pronouncements of the Holy See will point to order and 


uniformity in these courses remains to be seen from the evidence to 
follow. 


III. DIRECT EVIDENCE REGARDING THE CONTENT OF THE 
SEMINARY SOCIAL-STUDIES COURSE 


The use of material gathered from the Acta Apostolicae Sedis presents 
somewhat of a problem. A number of the references are direct and 
very much to the point; others are not so precise but still are valuable 
enough to have a bearing on the question being discussed. It seems 
best, therefore, to present all the evidence found, regardless of greater 
or lesser conclusiveness, in order to give as accurate a picture as possible 
of the attitude of the Church regarding the content of the social- 
studies course in the seminary. For this attitude will be reflected 
rather in the cumulation of the evidence than in the pieces of evidence 
taken individually. 

It will be noticed that many of the references given are not addressed 
by the Holy See to the universal Church but to a particular nation, 
institution, person, or the like. However, in view of the fact that the 
usual problems about which the pronouncements are concerned, for 
example, poverty, unemployment, occupational strife, duties of the 
State, etc., are, in as far as Catholic principles go, the same all over 
the world, the instructions have a universal appeal. Clerics of all 
countries are to know such principles as part of Catholic teaching, 
even though circumstances in some particular place may have oc- 
casioned the emphasis of the Holy See on the need of concentrating 
more intensely on a set of principles in that locality. 

Moreover, the Holy See, in urging the study of social matters by 
clerics, uses at times, in particular communications, such arguments 
as social study on the part of the clergy is very appropriate for the 
times in which we live, or such study is a great benefit to the clergy 
in saving souls since the spiritual welfare of people is affected greatly 
by their material welfare. These and similar arguments seem to bear 
out the contention that the statements have a universal directive 
force, even though they may not have a universal obligatory force. 


83 Ibid., p. 27. 
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In order to evaluate the evidence more easily it was judged advisable 
to classify it under the following headings, to each of which a special 
chapter will be devoted: 


A. Direct evidence. 


B. Indirect evidence: 
1. Social studies; 
2. Social activity in general; 
3. Particular social activities. 


The present chapter will consider only the direct evidence. By 
direct evidence is meant specific prescriptions on the part of the Holy 
See regarding the teaching ofa particular social subject in the seminary. 

1. The first pronouncement of the Holy See, mentioning by name 
one of the social studies, is the circular letter written on July 16, 
1912, by the Sacred Congregation of the Consistory to the Most 
Reverend Ordinaries concerning the seminaries of Italy. Reference 
was made to this letter in the last chapter. It is one of a series of 
documents dealing with the reorganization of Italian seminaries. 

The section of the letter which speaks of the curriculum of the 
seminary divides the course of theology into four principal departe- 
ments: dogmatic theology, moral theology, Sacred Scripture, and 
Church history. Then each departement is considered separately. 
Under moral theology the statement is made that “in the school of 
moral theology care should be taken to impart also the fundamental 
notions of sociology — nella scuola di morale, si avra cura di dare 
anche le nozioni fondamentali di sociologia .. .”” 

This statement apparently implies some sort of a combination of 
sociology with moral theology. However, from the text it is clear that 
the Holy See wishes sociology to be given special attention calling for 
time out from moral as such in order to explain it somewhat more in 
detail and not merely to refer to it now and then as an example illu- 
strating moral principles. Unless such is done, it is hard to see how the 
students could get a grasp of the “fundamental notions of sociology”. 

2. The next official document deserving consideration is the first 
encyclical of Pope Pius XI, “Ubi Arcano”, usually referred to in 
English as “The Peace of Christ in the Reign of Christ’’. 

This encyclical, written on December 23, 1922, gives a résumé of 
Pope Pius’ first months as Supreme Pontiff. Then it recounts the 


1 Sacred Congregation of the Consistory, circular letter, Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis, IV (1912), 496—97. 
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sad effects of the First World War — strife, unrest, religious 
losses. The fundamental causes tor these evils are next analyzed — 
morbid seeking of pleasure, gain and domination and especially 
apostasy from God. The only sure cure is outlined in the last part, 
namely a return to the teachings of Christianity of which the Church 
is the depository.? 

It is in this last part (the cure proposed) that we are chiefly interested 
here. The Holy Father directs a pointed warning to those whoclaim 
to abide by Catholic teaching regarding State authority and the obe- 
dience due to the same, the right of ownership, the rights and duties 
of workers, both farm and industrial, the relationship of States among 
themselves, the mutual relations of employees and employers, the 
relation between ecclesiastical and civil power, the rights of the Holy 
See and the Roman Pontiff together withthe prerogatives of Bishops, 
or finally the rights of Christ Himself over all individuals and nations 
as Creator, Redeemer, and Lord. These same persons, however, by 
their utterances, their writings and their whole manner of life, act as 
though the doctrines and precepts, promulgated again and again by 
Supreme Pontiffs, by Leo XIII particulary, by Pius X and Benedict XV,® 
either have lost their original force or have become entirely obsolete. 

The Holy Father sees in such conduct a sort of moral, juridical and 
social modernism which he condemns as heartily as dogmatic modernism. 

Then Pius XI goes on to say that the doctrines of the Supreme 
Pontiffs referred to must be recalled to mind and insisted upon; efforts 
must be made to arouse that ardent divine faith and charity which alone 


* Philip Hughes, The Popes’ New Order (New York, 1944), pp. 16—28. 
3 Judging from the topics specifically mentioned, Pope Pius XI has the 

following ences of his predecessors in mind: 

1. Leo Xl 
Encyclical ‘Quod apostolici muneris”, Acta Sanctae Sedis, XI (1878—79), 
372—79- 
Encyclical “Diuturnum Illud’’, ibid., XIV (1881—82), 3—14. 
Encyclical ‘“‘Immortale Dei”, ibid., XVIII, (1885—86), 161—8o. 
Encyclical ‘‘Libertas Praestantissimum”, ibid., XX (1887—88), 593—613. 
Encycliclical “‘Sapientiae Christianae”’, ibid., XXII (1889—90), 385—404. 
Encyclical ““Rerum Novarum,” ibid., XXIII (1890—91), 641—70. 

. Pius X- 

Motu proprio “Fin dalla prima”, Acta Sanctae Sedis, XXXVI (1903—04), 


339—45. 
Encyclical “Il fermo proposito”, ibid., XXXVII (1904—05), 741—67. 
—— “Singulari Quadam”’, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, IV (1912), 657— 


: Benedict XV- 
Encyclical “Ad Beatissimi”, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, VI (1914), 563—81. 
Diplomatic note “‘Dés le début”, ibid., IX (1917), 417—20. 
Encyclical ‘“‘Pacem Dei munus’’, ibid., XII (1920), 209—18. 
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can give men the ability to understand that teaching and put it into 
practice. Above all must this be done in the education of youth and 
especially in the education of those who are preparing for the priesthood. 

From these words of the Holy Father it seems clear that an effort 
must be made in the seminary to teach political science (“State authority 
and the obedience due to the same . . . the relationship of States among 
themselves... and the relationship between ecclesiastical and civil 
power’), and socio-economics (“the right of ownership, the rights and 
duties of workers, both farm and industrial . . . and the mutual relations 
of employees and employers’). 

3. Another piece of direct evidence regarding the content of the 
social-studies course in the seminary is taken from the celebrated 
Apostolic Constitution ‘Deus scientiarum Dominus’. It may be 
looked upon as containing two sections. The first, written by Pope 
Pius XI himself, on May 24, 1931, deals in a more general way with 
the ordering of studies of universities and ecclesiastical faculties which 
have been or will be instituted by the Holy See to teach the sacred 
sciences or those studies to be given in connection with the sacred 
sciences, and which have been accorded the right to confer academic 
degrees.5 The Holy Father divides the studies in these institutions 
into three classes: 


Principal disciplines. Those which are essentially required in order that 
the end of the Faculty be attained. 

Auxiliary disciplines. Those which are necessary in order that the principal 
subjects be rightly treated. 

Special disciplines. | Those which, in a certain sense (‘‘quodammodo”), 
complete and perfect either the principal or the 
auxiliary disciplines.® 

The second section of the document (really it does not belong to 
the Apostolic Constitution as such) contains detailed prescriptions 


¢ Pius XI, encyclical ‘‘Ubi Arcano”, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XIV (1922), 
696. 

5 Hence, this document refers to pontifical institutions and not to ordinary, 
non-pontifical seminaries, as is evident from the text itself (Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis, XXIII [1931], p. 250, art. 18). Still, it seems legitimate to say this 
Constitution shows what is desirable in, and what should be aimed at by, 
all seminaries. Furthermore Pope Pius XII, in a sermon to seminarians, 
said flaty that ‘‘clerical studies are ruled by the Constitution ‘Deus Scientiarum 
Dominus’” without making any distinction between pontifical or non- 
pontifical seminaries. Confer Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XX XI (1939), 246. Of 
course, these students of Rome were, no doubt, attending Pontifical semi- 
naries. 

* Pius XI, apostolic constitution ‘“‘Deus scientiarum Dominus”, Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis, XXIII (1931), p. 255, art. 33, §1. 
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of the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Universities concerning 
the first section. It was written June 12, 1931. These prescriptions 
interest us at present only in as far as they regard the third class of 
studies mentioned above, namely, the special disciplines, for it is 
under these that mention is made of social studies. Regarding such 
special disciplines the Sacred Congregation has this to say: 


Let the special disciplines be selected according to the traditions of each 
University or Faculty and in keeping with the needs of the region in order 
to promulgate more efficaciously the principles of Catholic doctrine in the 
various fields of intellectual endeavor.’ 


The special disciplines and the individual courses which are offered here 
by way of example, are not prescribed as to number or to name since they 
may be increased or divided or given a different name.’ 

Then follows a list of special courses. Among other subjects, social 
economy is given under the Faculty of canon law, while social moral 
and sociology and anthropology appear under the Faculty of philo- 
sophy.® 

Apparently no definite obligation to teach the particular social 
studies mentioned can be deduced from this pronouncement of the 
Holy See. A large measure of freedom is granted to the seminaries 
in their choice of special courses. However, this much seems certain 
that since this choice is made partly dependent on the needs of the 
times, there is a duty of including some social-studies instruction if 
the priest of today is to be adequately prepared to cope with the 
complex problems of modern social and economic life. 

4. The final document to be considered is the allocution of Pope Pius 
XII on July 12, 1939 to the seminarians of Rome. When speaking of 
the need of solid learning on the part of priests, the Holy Father 
refers to Pope Pius XI’s condemnation of social modernism which 
was considered above. Regarding this the Pope says: 

Relativism was assimilated to dogmatic modernism by Our Predecessor 
of immortal memory, Pius XI, who heartily condemned it “‘as a moral, 
juridical and social modernism”. It disregards the supreme standard of 
truth and falsehood, good and evil, and the immutable laws of justice and 
right, in favor of standards of variable utility to men, civil order, State, and 
classes. As preachers of the Gospel, you must bravely counter this modernism 
with the full and absolute truth, born of God, which is the source of the 
fundamental rights and duties of men, families and States, and without 
which the dignity and welfare of civil society can not exist. You will indeed 

7 Ibid., p. 275, art. 28. 


8 Ibid., p. 281. 
® Ibid., p. 282. 
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do this in a praiseworthy manner if these truths have become so completely 
your own that you are ready to flee no effort or fear no hardship in their 
defense as in the defense of the mysteries of the holy faith.1¢ 

Since the Holy Father is referring here to the social modernism 
mentioned by Pius XI he evidently wants the seminarians to study 
the social sciences which that Pope urged against this modernism, 
namely political science and socio-economics. And the importance 
which he attaches to the Christian principles underlying these sciences 
is clearly seen by his exhortation to defend them with same ardor which 
would be used in the defense of the sacred mysteries of our Faith. 

Summary: The documents of the Holy See presented in this chapter 
refer directly to seminarians and point to the inclusion of sociology, 
political science, socio-economics, social moral, and anthropology in 
the seminary social-studies course. 


IV. INDIRECT EVIDENCE REGARDING THE CONTENT OF 
THE SEMINARY SOCIAL-STUDIES COURSE: SOCIAL STUDIES 


The evidence making up the following three chapters is called indirect 
for two reasons. Both reasons may be and often are verified in one and 
the same given instance. However, just now they will be mentioned 
independently of each other. The first reason for looking upon this 
evidence as indirect is that it does not refer directly to seminarians but 
to bishops and to priests. However, whatever is addressed to bishops 
regarding social matters may be taken, it seems, to apply to priests 
also since they help to carry out the wishes and commands directed to 
bishops by the Holy See. And if priests are asked to do something which 
requires interest in and knowledge of social questions, it is only natural 
to suppose that the Holy See expects thatsome effort will be made 
during their period of training to give them this interest and know- 
ledge. 

The second reason for calling this evidence indirect is that while 
it may refer directly to seminarians, still it does not state explicitly, 
as the evidence of the preceding chapter purposed to do, that socio- 
logy, or political science, or any other specific social science is to be 
taught in the seminary. Instead it speaks of social studies in general, 
or of some social activity requiring a knowledge of social studies. 
And the conclusion drawn is that seminarians should receive that 


10 Pius XII, sermon ‘“‘Sollemnis Conventus”, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
XXXI (1939), 247. 
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knowledge in order to be able later to cope with the social situations 
outlined in the communication of the Holy See. 

In presenting this material the order followed will be both topical 
and chronological, that is the evidence will be grouped under topics 
and within each topic the chronological order of the documents will 
be observed. 

This chapter treats of social studies under the heading of social study 
in general. 

1. On August 25, 1910 Pope Pius X wrote a letter to the French 
hierarchy regarding the ‘‘Sillon’’” movement, condemning certain of 
its principles and practices, and urging the establishment of exclusi- 
vely Catholic ‘*Sillon” groups which would abide by Catholic teaching 
in their social activity. Relevant to our purpose the Pope says: 

. .. Whilst your priests will devote themselves with ardor to the work of 
the sanctification of souls and the defense of the Church and also to works 
of charity properly so called, you will choose some of them who are active 
and of thoughtful disposition, who possess doctors’ degrees in philosophy 
and theology, and who are thoroughly acquainted with the history of 
ancient and modern civilization, and you will set them to the study, less 
elevated but more practical, of social science (études moins élevées et plus 
pratiques de la science sociale), so that you can place them at the proper 
time in charge of your works of Catholic Action. 

Judging from the tenor of this letter, the social sciences referred to 
here are especially political science, socio-economics, and, to some 
extent, sociology (the organization of society). It is true that this 
passage refers to social studies by priests, not seminarians, but the 
conclusion is almost forced on one by reading this entire letter that if 
seminarians had been given instruction in social matters, the mistakes 
of priests condemned by the Holy See would perhaps not have occurred. 

2. Next we come to the encyclical “‘Quadragesimo Anno’, written 
by Pope Pius XI on May 15, 1931. So well known is this encyclical 
that it hardly needs an introductory note. Suffice it to summarize 
it under the following broad headings, each of which contains many 
subdivision: the benefits which flowed from the encyclical “Rerum 
Novarum”’; the social teachings of Leo XIII defended and adapted 
to the present times; a survey and appreciation of the modern economic 
regime; socialism as it exists today reviewed and condemned; and 
the fundamental remedy for the social disorder facing us.” 


1 Pius X, encyclical ‘‘Notre charge apostolique’”’, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
II (1910), 630—31. 
2 Philip Hughes, The Popes’ New Order (New York, 1944), pp. 227—49. 
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In this encyclical we find two statements dealing with social 
studies in the seminary: 

In recalling the good done by Leo XIII through his encyclical 
“Rerum Novarum” Pius XI says: 


..- With Leo’s Encyclical pointing the way and furnishing the light, a 
true Catholic social science has arisen [disciplina socialis Catholica], which is 
daily fostered and enriched by the tireless efforts of those chosen men whom 
We have termed auxiliaries of the Church.* They do not, indeed, allow their 
science to lie hidden behind learned walls. As the useful and well attended 
courses in Catholic universities, colleges, and seminaries, the social congresses 
and “‘weeks” that are held at frequent intervals with most successful results, 
the study groups that are promoted, and finally the timely and sound publi- 
cations that are disseminated everywhere and in every possible way, clearly 
show, these men bring their science out into the full light and stress of life.* 


Later in the same encyclical Pius XI states that the renewal of 
society along the lines of Christian principles calls for auxiliary sol- 
diers of the Church who know well both the workingmen and the 
employers. Consequently he says: 


It is chiefly your duty, Venerable Brethren, and of your clergy, to search 
diligently for these lay apostles both of workers and of employers, to select 
them with prudence, and to train and instruct them properly. A difficult 
task, certainly, is thus imposed on priests, and to meet it, all who are growing 
up in the hope of the Church must be duly prepared by an intensive study 
of the social question [acri de re sociali studio] .5 

In both of these instances the Holy Father has in mind especially 
the study of socio-economics in the seminary. The reference to the 
“Rerum Novarum”’, which is chiefly socio-economic, and the study 
necessary to prepare apostles of the workers and employers, show 
that clearly. 

3. As a sort of an appendix to this chapter it might be useful to 
refer to a number of documents relating to social studies in schools 
which are not looked upon as seminaries in the ordinary sense even 
thought they may be exclusively for the clergy or for the clergy and 
the laity together. 


8 These auxiliaries embrace both priests and laymen. Confer Pius XI, 
encyclical ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno”, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXIII (1931), 
183. (On Reconstructing the Social Order (Washington, D.C., 1942], p. 10, 
no. 19). Note: Throughout this article, whenever the translation of 
a part of the encyclical ““Quadragesimo Anno” is given, it will be taken 
from the official English version noted in this reference. This translation, 
however, will always be checked against the original Latin text, and, there- 
fore, both references will be cited. 

4 [bid., p. 183. (P. 10, no. 20). 

5 Ibid., p.226. (P. 52, no. 142). 
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a) Mention must be made first of all of two institutions, one in 
Europe and one in America, which are attended by the clergy as well 
as the laity, and which offer courses in social studies, namely the 
Catholic Institute of Paris founded in 1875, and the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America established in 1889. 

In 1925, on the occasion of the golden jubilee of the founding of 
the Catholic Institute of Paris, Pope Pius XI recounted the merits 
of this school, and among the things deserving of praise he mentions 
the fact that the faculty so ably conduct courses in the social studies.® 
About a decade later, on September 21, 1938, the same Pope wrote to 
the American hierarchy on the occasion of the golden jubilee of the 
Catholic University of America. In this letter was this remark: 

The Catholic University, because it is Catholic, has the traditional mission 
of guarding most religiously the natural and supernatural heritage of man. 
In the fulfillment of this sublime mission, it must, because of the exigencies 
of the times, give special attention to the study of political science, sociology, 
and economics [ad scientias de re civili, sociali atque oeconomica peculiares 
curas conferre].” 

The point to be stressed here is if clerics with the approval of the Holy 
See attend these higher institutions for the sake of social study, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the Church takes for granted that they have 
received at least the fundamental notions of the social sciences in the 
seminary in order to be prepared to take up with profit more advanced 
studies along these lines. 

The special studies referred to here are evident in the case of the 
Catholic University of America. While no such studies are mentioned 
by name in the case of the Catholic Institute of Paris, still, from one of 
the Bulletins published by this institution in 1939, it is clear that parti- 
cular stress is laid on sociology (especially institutions and problems), 
socio-economics, and political science — all, of course, in the light of 
Christian principles. 

b) Another school deserving mention in this section is the Pontifical 
Institute for the Promotion of Oriental Studies. Founded for the ex- 
press purpose of helping to bring the Oriental Orthodox Churches back 
into communion with Rome,® this institute is intended for priests of 
the Latin rite who are to work among the Oriental people, for Oriental 


* Pius XI, letter “Si per hos paucos”’, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XVII (1925), 


574: 

? Pius XI, letter “Sollemnia Jubilaria”, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXX 
(1938), 341. 

® Pius XII, encyclical ‘“‘Orientalis Ecclesiae”, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
XXXVI (1944), 137. 
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clerics in union with the Church, and for those Oriental Orthodox clerics 
who are desirous of deeper study.® 

On October 15, 1917 Pope Benedict XV in a “‘Motu Proprio” set 
down the disciplines that are to be taught in this Institute. Besides the 
ordinary seminary courses in theology, canon law, the liturgy, etc., 
the following branches are also to be included: ‘‘The sacred and profane 
history of the Orient: to which lectures will be added on the ethnographic 
geography, the sacred archeology, and the civil and political constitution 
of the Eastern nations [historia tum sacra tum civilis: cui praelectiones 
accedent, de Geographia ethnographica, de Archeologia sacra, de 
Constitutione earum gentium civili et politica].’’!° 

While this pronouncement of the Holy See is intended for a very 
special kind of a seminary, still it is enlightening to see how careful 
the Church is to insist upon those social studies (political science and 
ethnographic geography) which are especially adapted to the circum- 
stances and needs of the people with whom the graduates of that semi- 
nary will work and which will help to insure the success of their labors. 
Certainly the Church will be no less insistent, in the case of the ordinary 
seminaries, upon social studies which are so necessary for the efficient 
preparation of her future priests such as political science, sociology and 
socio-economics which are contained, explicitly or implicitly, in so many 
of her prouncements. 

Summary: This chapter offered documents of the Holy See relating 
to the clergy and social studies. From the content of these documents 
it can be argued that seminarians are to receive instruction in sociology, 
socio-economics, and political science. Moreover, a note was appended 
to this chapter having reference to special schools of higher learning at 
which priests are given an opportunity to be trained in social studies, 
and it was maintained that if priests are to attend these schools some 
preparation for such advanced studies is presupposed in the seminary. 


V. INDIRECT EVIDENCE REGARDING THE CONTENT OF 
THE SEMINARY SOCIAL-STUDIES COURSE: SOCIAL ACTI- 
VITY IN GENERAL 


A number of social activities praised or prescribed by the Holy See 
are quite general in nature. They might find expression in various 
® Benedict XV, motu proprio ‘“‘Orientalis Catholici’, Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis, IX (1917), 533- ; : 
10 Benedict XV, motu proprio ‘‘Orientis Catholici”, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
IX, (1917), Pp. 532—33- 
7 Franciscan Studies 
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particular activities, or might even refer to the entire field of social 
action. Due to this quality, all such activities are grouped together in 
this chapter and treated under the inclusive heading of social activity 
in general. 

A. Evolving Social Doctrine 


In the encyclical ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno” Pope Pius XI speaks as 
follows regarding the development of social doctrine: 

It is not surprising, therefore, that many scholars, both priests and laymen, 
led especially by the desire that the unchanged and unchangeable teaching 
of the Church should meet new demands and needs more effectively, have 
zealously undertaken to develop, with the Church as their guide and teacher, 
a social and economic science [socialem et oeconomicam disciplinam] in 
accord with the conditions of our time. 

Since this quotation refers to one of the beneficial effects of Leo XIII’s 
“Rerum Novarum” there is question here mainly of economic matters 
as they affect social living, or in other words socio-economics. 


B. Teaching Social Doctrine 


1. On November 1, 1914, Pope Benedict XV wrote his first encyclical 
to the Catholic world. Inevitably the First World War dominates it. 
After deploring the raging conflict, the Holy Father proceeds to analyse 
the main causes which have led up to it. The causes are: lack of charity, 
disregard for authority, class antagonism, and lust for money. Then 
each cause is treated individually. 

In speaking of the strife between the wealthy and the proletariat, the 
Pope warns against the errors of Socialism which preaches an unnatural 
equality bound to lead to unjust excesses. Then the Holy Father states 
that the untenableness of Socialism and similar errors have been refuted 


by Leo XIII in his memorable encyclicals,? and says in regard to these 
encyclicals: 


We will not now repeat these arguments... but you will diligently take 
care, Venerable Brethren, that those most weighty precepts be not forgotten; 
that by means of Catholic associations and congresses, of sermons and the 


Catholic press, they be adequately explained and enforced, as circumstances 
may require.® 


1 Pius XI, encyclical ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno’, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
XXIII (1931), 183. (Confer On Reconstructing the Social Order, p. 10, no. 19). 

2 Obviously the Holy Father has in mind especially ‘“‘Quod apostolici 
muneris”, Dec. 28, 1878, written explicitly against Socialism. Confer Acta 
Sanctae Sedis, XI (1878—79), 372—79. ‘‘Rerum Novarum”’, May 15, 1891, 
which contains a lengthy section refuting Socialism. Confer Acta Sanctae 
Sedis, XXIII (1890—o1), 641—670. 

3 Benedict XV, encyclical ‘“‘Ad Beatissimi”’, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, VI 
(1914), 572- 
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The doctrines to be insisted upon are Christian political science, 
sociology, and economics as is evident from the attack of Socialists 
especially on the State, the family, and private property.* 

2. In 1929 there had arisen an industrial dispute in the north of 
France. On this occasion the Sacred Congregation of the Council wrote 
to the Bishop of Lille, Achilles Liénart, giving some directives calculated 
to end the dispute. Significant for our purpose are these words of the 
letter: 

The Sacred Congregation can not but praise the Most Reverend Ordinaries 
of the north for having confided to competent and zealous priests the work 
of assisting the directors and members of the unions in their spiritual needs 
and in questions implying moral principles; the Sacred Congregation wishes 
that in other industrial regions the Bishops appoint priests as ‘‘Missionaries 
of labor — Missionaires du travail’’, as they are called, whose apostolate not 
only would protect the people against the evil of indifferentism and the 
danger of socialism and communism, but also would be a proof of the 
material solicitude of the Church embracing the workingmen.® 

The work here envisioned has to do with Christian socio-economic 
principles since there is question of an industrial dispute. This view is 
confirmed by the paragraph which follows the above quotation in 
the letter. It is a reference to the words of Benedict XV to the Bishop 
of Bergamo showing why priests should be interested in economic 
matters. There is also a call for a knowledge of Christian political 
science and sociology in order to guide the workers away from the 
dangers of Socialism and Communism. 

3. During the great depression of the thirties the heart of Pius XI 
was moved to write a short Encyclical in the hope of bringing some 
relief to the millions of suffering poor people. 

This encyclical of October 2, 1931, calls for a crusade of charity and 
prayer. But beyond this the Holy Father asks for a dissemination of 
Catholic principles. His words are: 

At the same time We most earnestly exhort you, Venerable Brethren, that 
with all the means at your disposal, namely by preaching and by the press, 
you seek to illuminate minds and conform hearts to the safer norms of human 
reason and of the Christian law.* 

Since the Pope is particularly referring in these words to the unbridled 
race for armaments, the implication is teach the principles governing 

4 Leo XIII, encyclical ‘Quod apostolici muneris”, Acta Sanctae Sedis, XI 
(1878—79), 372—79. F : 

5 S. Congregation of the Council, letter, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXI 


(1929), 503. ‘ ; ; 
* Pius XI, encyclical ‘“Nova Impendet”, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXIII 


(1931), 396. 
7° 
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international relations and the duties of the State to its own citizens, 
Therefore there is question here primarily of Christian political science. 

4. On September 29, 1932, Pius XI wrote the second of his encyclicals 
about the persecution raging in Mexico. In it he speaks of the iniquitous 
statutes of the Mexican Government and of the harmful practices used 
by the Government to ruin the faith of the people. Next the Pope 
offers some directives to help the Church in Mexico during this hour 
of trial. One of these is worded thus: 

... We urge you most earnestly in the Lord, Venerable Brethren, and the 
clergy, secular and regular... to give as much attention as you can to the 
question of schools and to the education of the young — especially among 
the poorer classes, since they are more exposed to atheistic, masonic, and 
communist propaganda and therefore need your Apostolic zeal all the more 
— persuading yourselves that your country will be such as you build it up 
in your children.’ 

Once again the need here is for Christian principles of political science, 
economics, and sociology since Communism violates those principles 
in its view of the State, private property and the family.® 

5. The attitude of the Nazi Party towards the Church and towards 
true human welfare could not but cause the Holy Father to raise his 
voice in protest. On March 14, 1937, Pope Pius XI wrote an encyclical 
on the position of the Church in Germany. In it the Pontiff reviews 
and condemns the violation by the Nazis of the concordat of July 20, 
1933. Then he states the fundamental Christian truths and principles 
to which the German people must hold fast. Among these latter is the 
respect for natural rights which is fundamental for the welfare society. 
Finally the Pope adresses himself to various classes of persons in Ger- 
many. He exhorts the priests to be the guides and the support of their 
flock and courageously to bear witness to the truth lest they betray the 
genuine welfare of the people and the country.® 

Now the natural rights of man which the Holy Father wants the 
priests to proclaim and defend refer in this case to the State, its nature, 
end, and action (law), to private ownership, to rights of the laborers, to 
family life. On all these scores the Nazi position is contrary to Christian 
principles. Hence the Pope is asking here for a knowledge on the part 
of priests of political science, economics and sociology. 

7 Pius XI, encyclical “Acerba Animi’”’, Acta Apostolicae Sedis; XXIV 
0939 SRL encyclical ‘“‘Divini Redemptoris’’, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXIX 
(1937), 65—106. 


Pius XI, encyclical ‘‘Mit brennender Sorge’’, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
XXIX (1937), 145—67. 
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6. On still another occasion Pope Pius XI stresses the need of teaching 
social doctrine by priests, namely in his encylical ““Divini Redemptoris” 
of March 19, 1937. 

In this encyclical the Holy Father first states the Church’s attitude 
towards Communism — — how she has repeatedly condemned its doc- 
trine. Then an exposé of Communism is given, followed by the contrast- 
ing beauty of the Church’s teaching. Next a program of defense against 
Communism and of Christian reconstruction is outlined. And finally 
there is an appeal to all men of good will — priests, lay apostles, Catholic 
workingmen, temporal rulers, etc.1® 


The safeguard offered by Pius XI against the plague of Communism 
is the renewal of life according to the principles of the Gospel. This 
includes detachement from earthly goods, the practice of genuine 
charity which supposes the just treatment of the worker by the em- 
ployer and a fair deal to the employer on the part of the worker, the 
corporative organization of society, and prayer and penance. 


The Holy Father goes on to say that if the Church’s socio-economic 
principles have not been observed in the past, much of the blame is due 
to ignorance of the teaching of the sovereign pontiffs on these questions. 
Hence he concluses: 


It is likewise necessary that all, from every class of society, be daily more 
zealously instructed in the social disciplines according to the varying degrees 
of their intellectual ability; also let that kind of doctrine of the Church be 
propagated over and over again among the working people. The minds of 
men must be illuminated with the sure light of Catholic teaching, and their 
wills must be drawn to follow and apply it as the norm of right living in the 
conscientious and holy fulfillment of their social duties. 


Next, the Pope turns to priests as the chief agents in applying the 
remedies proposed. They are to go to the poor and to the workingmen 
to instruct them in the social principles of the Church. Especially 
strong is the command of the Pontiff: 


Let each and every parish priest, therefore, while providing, first of all, 
as is only right, for the normal needs of the faithful, direct the best and 
greated force of their zeal to the end that the laboring masses be won to 
Christ and to His Church.'* 


10 Philip Hughes, The Popes’ New Order (New York, 1944), pp. 59—75. 

11 Pius XI, encyclical “‘Divini Redemptoris’, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
XXIX (1937), 86—96. 

12 Pius XI, encyclical ‘“‘Divini Redemptoris”, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
XXIX (1937), p. 94. 

18 [bid., p. 98. 
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The social teachings referred to in this statement mean especially 
political science, socio-economics, and sociology as is clear from the 
Holy Father’s remark about ignorance of the socio-economic teachings 
of the Church, and also from the theme of this entire encyclical, namely 
a refutation of Communism, which is opposed to the State, to the 
family, and to private property. 

7. In the last few years Pope Pius XII has also urged the clergy to 
be instant in teaching social doctrine. In a radio message broadcast 
to Spain on April 16, 1939 the Holy Father congratulates Spain on the 
score that peace has been restored within the country, and that the 
eternal values of religion and spirit have triumphed. He points out that 
the harm done by the Civil War was the result of flaunting justice and 
charity, and hopes for a genuine revival of Spain which will depend in 
large measure on the zeal of Bishops and priests. 


When speaking of the hoped-for revival of Spain, the Pontiff has this 
to say: 

We especially exhort the rulers and pastors of Catholic Spain to illumine 
the minds of those led astray, showing to them, in all love, the roots of 
materialism and laicism from which their errors and wrongdoings sprang, 
and whence they might again spring up, putting before them the principles 
of individual and social justice contained in the Holy Gospel and in the 
doctrine of the Church, without which the peace and prosperity of nations, 
however powerful, cannot endure.!¢ 

Since the Spanish Civil War was in no small measure caused by the 
tyrannical laws regarding the practice of religion which was greatly 
restricted, regarding the private property of the Church which was 
either robbed or destroyed, regarding the support of priests and religious 
which was denied to them or made very difficult of attainment, etc.,% 
it is evident that the Holy See has in mind here the preaching of the 
Christian principles of political science and socio-economics. 


8. On October 20 of the same year Pope Pius XII adressed his first 
encyclical to the universal Church, called ““Summi Pontificatus”. In 
this letter the Holy Father reviews the evils which are afflicting the 
world. There are two evils in particular which he stresses — exclusive 
nationalism and state absolutism. The remedy for these two plagues 
of human society lies in the Christian principles of justice and charity. 


14 Pius XII, radio message ‘“‘Con inmenso gozo”, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
XXXII (1939), 152—53. 
5 Pius XI, encyclical ‘‘Dilectissima Nobis”, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXV 
(2933) 261—74. 
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Then the Pontiff urges priests and Catholic Actionists to preach, work, 
and pray for the triumph of these principles.* 

From the description which the Holy Father gives of these two great 
evils it is certain that the countermeasures which he urges are, apart 
from the religious ones, principally the Christian principles of political 
science and socio-economics. 

g. In a radio message to the faithful of Chile on the occasion of the 
National Eucharistic Congress on November 9, 1941, Pope Pius XII 
expressed this wish: 


. .. May you all conjointly, and in a special manner those who are called 
to guide the people along the only road to truth, ever enlightened by the 
regulations of Our great predecessors Leo XIII and Pius XI, and by those 
which We Ourselves have announced to you in Our Pentecost Message,}? 
always strive to make shine, living and radiant, the lamp of Catholic social 
principles and works. . .18 


The reference here, of course, is principally to the Christian principles 
of political science, socio-economics, and sociology of which the teachings 
of the Supreme Pontiffs mentioned speak. 

10. A very striking reference to the part priests are to play in the 
teaching of social doctrine is found in the Allocution of Pope Pius XII 


on February 22, 1944 to the pastors of Rome and to the preachers for 
the holy season of Lent. 


The Holy Father tells these men to preach on the Ten Command- 
ments. When speaking on the Seventh Commandment he says: 


The Church has its own social doctrine [La Chiesa ha la sua propria dot- 
trina sociale] which has been profoundly elaborated by it from the first cen- 
turies down to modern times, and which has been studied from every angle 
and under every aspect in its development and progression. . . . The Church, 
friend and custodian as it is of family welfare, though praising and welcoming 
such provisions of help and comfort [as are attained by legislative measures], 
tends beyond them toward the atteinment of an economic order which by 
its very structure creates for the working class a secure and stable condition ; 
all this according to the principles of social justice expressed and elaborated 
by Our Predecessor [Pius XI] . .. However, what is most important is that 
the community of the faithful, in its variety of work, would not hesitate to 
put resolutely and courageously into practice the principles of socialdoctrine 
of the Church, and would defend it and spread it . . . To none of the faithful 
be given occasion to turn to other masters of dubious faithful and false 

16 Pius XII, encyclical “‘Summi Pontificatus”, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
XXXI (1939), 413—53.- é 

17 Pius XII, radio message ‘‘La Solennita della Pentecoste”, Acta Apo- 
stolicae Sedis, XXXIII (1941), 195—205. 


18 Pius XII, radio message ‘‘Es siempre una fecha grande”, Acta Apo- 
stolicae Sedis, XXXIII (1941), 442. 
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science, and to seek elsewhere that which the Church abundantly offers: 
namely, the field, the pattern, the order, and the example of social activity 
and Christian charity .. .1® 

Once again the Holy See is anxious to have her clergy teach the 
Christian principles of political science and socio-economics, as is evident 
from the reference to social legislation and to the amelioration of the 
conditior of the working class. 

Summary: In this section the Holy See has either praised such 
social activity or called for it that would require knowledge on the part 
of priests of socio-economics, political science, and sociology. Hence 
if priests are to be ready to do such work it follows that some training 
alcng these lines must be given to them in the seminary. 


C. Rejuvenating Social Life 


1. In a letter to Joseph Toniolo, the president of the “Popular Union” 
in Italy, dated December 27, 1908, the Cardinal Secretary of State, 
Merry del Val, praises in the name of the Holy Father the “Popular 
Christian Action’ of the Union. He says that this action is truly for 
the regeneration of society.?° 

Now this “Popular Christian Action”, as will be shown a little later, 
has to do with political science and socio-economic matters, and priests 
are urged to be very interested in it. 


2. Towards the end of his encyclical ‘“‘Quadragesimo Anno” Pope 
Pius XI speaks of the reconstruction of society. He asserts most defini- 
tely that this is to be done primarily by a rebirth of the Gospel spirit. 
But his words imply that this rebirth must come by the observance of 
the principles of Christian socio-economics.*4 All who are working for 
this end are praised by the Pope and urged to expend still greater effort. 


Let well-merited acclamations of praise be bestowed upon you [the bishops] 
and at the same time upon all those, both clergy and laity, who We rejoice 
to see, are daily participating and valiantly helping in this same great work... 
All these We urge in the Lord again and again to spare no labors and let no 
difficulties conquer them, but rather to become day by day more courageous 
and more valiant. Arduous indeed is the task which We propose to them 
for We know well, that on both sides, both among the upper and the lower 


19 Pius XII, allocution “L’inscrutabile Consiglio divino’”’, Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis, XXXVI (1944), 85—86. 
: ha gs del Val, Cardinal Secretary of State, letter, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 

1909), 219. 

31 Pius XI, encyclical ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno”, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
XXIII (1931), 222—24. (Confer On Reconstructing the Social Order, pp. 48— 
50, nos. 136—37). 
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classes of society, there are many obstacles and barriers to be overcome. 
Let them, however, not lose heart .. .?? 

As already indicated, this statement of the Holy See points to an 
application of the principles of socio-economics. 


3- In a most intimate and appealing encyclical on May 3, 1932, called 
“Caritate Christi Compulsi’’, Pope Pius XI analyses the evils afflicting 
society — especially greed for money, exaggerated nationalism, and 
the communistic errors. The Holy Father stresses above all the spiritual 
weapons absolutely needed to do away with these evils and rebuild 
society on rational and Christian foundations, namely, prayer and 
penance. But the Pope does not overlook the fact that, while expecting 
help from God, we must do our part also. Hence he says: 

We are aware, Venerable Brethren, that in this battle for the defense of 
religion we must make use of all lawful means at our disposal. Therefore, 
following in the wise path of Our predecessor, Leo XIII of saintly memory, 
in Our encyclical ““Quadragesimo Anno” We advocated so energetically a 
more equitable distribution of the goods of the earth and indicated the most 
efficacious means of restoring health and strength to the universal social 
body and tranquillity and peace to its suffering members. For the most 
urgent desire to reach a suitable state of happiness even on earth is planted 
in the heart of man by the Creator of all things, and the Christian law has 
always kindly recognized and actively promoted every just effort to ad- 
vance true science and to improve man in the right way. 

Reference in this quotation, of course, is above all to socio-economics 
since the Holy Father is talking of equitable distribution of goods and 
a modest degree of temporal happiness and prosperity. 

4. Our present gloriously reigning Pope, Pius XII, spoke of social 
reconstruction and the priest in his radio message of June 1, 1941. This 
talk was to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of Leo XIII’s “Re- 
rum Novarum”. He says: 

From it [the ‘‘Rerum Novarum”’] sprang forth a Catholic social teaching 
wich gave to the children of the Church, priests and laymen, an orientation 
and method of social reconstruction which was overflowing with good ef- 
fects.?4 

As we have seen again and again the burden of the ““Rerum Novarum” 
is Christian socio-economic principles. 

Summary: The means advocated, besides purely spiritual ones, for 
social rejuvenation are especially the Christian principles of political 
"2 Jbid., pp. 224—25. (P. 50, no. 138). 

23 Pius XI, encyclical “‘Caritate Christi compulsi”, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
XXIV (1932), 184—85. 


24 Pius XII, radio message “‘La Solennita della Pentecoste”, Acta Apo- 
stolicae Sedis, XX XIII (1941), 197. 
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science and socio-economics. In none of the texts is specific mention 
made of seminarians, but priests are expected to have a big share in 
this social reconstruction. It would be folly, then, to send the young 
men out of the seminary into priestly life without a knowledge of these 
principles. 

D. Social Action 


1. On May 18, 1910, Cardinal Merry del Val, Secretary of State under 
Pope Pius X, addressed a letter to Natalis Bruni, the Most Reverend 
Archbishop of Modena, Italy. The letter was in answer to a message 
from Archbishop Bruni and the other Bishops of the region sent to the 
Holy Father as an expression of their filial devotion after annual meet- 
ing. 

The Cardinal, in the name of the Pope, praises these Bishops for the 
marvelous spiritual good they are accomplishing. Among other things 
he says: 


You have not allowed yourselves to be wanting in regard to that movement 
which among us is known as “Christian Popular Action”. It is well known 
that this action, which is social in a Christian manner and which is so acco- 
modated to the tenor of the times is a glorious form of the popular Catholic 
Apostolate. And as long as it is carried on in accordance with the wishes 
and under the direction of those whom the Holy Spirit has set up to rule 
the Church, it will be productive of great benefits both for religion and 
society.”® 

This “Christian Popular Action” or “Christian Democracy” has, 
according to Pope Leo XIII,”* the following aims relevant to the present 
discussion: obedience to lawful authority, the economic improvement 
of the working class, and combating Socialism. Pope Leo stresses 
emphatically the importance of priestly interest in this activity.?’ 
Consequently, by urging the furthering of this movement, Pius X is in 
reality exhorting the Bishops and through them all priests to participate 
actively in this apostolate, an apostolate that works for the realization 
of Christian principles of political science, socio-economics, and sociology. 


2. The same Secretary of State, writing a couple of years later to Bishop 
Bougouin of Périgueux and la Sarlat on the occasion of the third con- 
gress of that diocese, says that the Holy Father is very pleased with 
the speeches given at this meeting regarding social works and the work 


25 Merry del Val, Cardinal Secretary of State, letter, Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis, II (1910), 562. 

26 Leo XIII, encyclical “‘Graves de communi”, Acta Sanctae Sedis, XX XIII 
(1900—o1), 385—96. Note: This entire encyclical is devoted to a discussion 
of the nature and purpose of Christian Popular Action. 

27 Ibid., p. 394. 
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for youth and trusts that with the intelligent cooperation of the clergy 
and the faithful these works will be carried out for the great benefit 
of the Catholic cause in the diocese.?* 


This congress had as its theme a consideration of the improvement 
of workers according to the teachings of the Church. Likewise it con- 
sidered the youth question especially in relation to recreation. Hence, 
this document refers to socio-economics and to sociology. 


3. In a letter, dated May 22, 1916, to Cardinal Ferrari, Archbishop 
of Milan, and to the other Bishops of the province, gathered together 
for their annual meeting, Pope Benedict speaking of peace being con- 
secrated by the kiss of justice and charity makes this statement: 


There is scarcely anything, in these most alarming circumstances, to be 
more desired by those who are imbued with the genuine love of religion 
and country: be assured, therefore, that you will act very wisely, if, as you 
plan to do, you include with special care in your program of activity Christian 
social action.?® 


The words “‘justice and charity” perhaps give the cue to the objects 
of this social action, namely socio-economics and works of relief which 
latter are so needed in time of war. 


4. A few months later, the same Pope, writing to the hierarchy of 
Columbia in South America concerning measures to be adopted for the 
advancement of the cause of religion in that country, refers to social 
action in these words: 


Besides this*® it will not be amiss to commend to you also the care of 
such undertakings, the sum-total of which goes by the name of Christian social 
action. We know that among you also the needs of the time call for such 
activity, yes urgently call for it. For the enemy,*! if he has not as yet started 
open hostilities, is nevertheless organizing his forces to attack the more 
audaciously the more unprepared he finds the Catholics. Therefore, We 
earnestly desire, dear Brethren, that in this sphere also, which is indeed 
very large, you would be willingly and prudently active, and would by no 


28 Merry del Val, Cardinal Secretary of State, letter, Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis, IV (1912), 714—15. 

29 Benedict XV, letter ‘“Epistola, quam Mediolani”’, Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis, VIII (1916), 261. 

30 That is, the erection of Provincial seminaries, concerning which Benedict 
XV spoke in the preceding paragraph. 

he enemy here, it seems, is  Pootutent and Y.M.C.A. proselytism. 

The workers of these groups try to win converts largely through the social 
benefits which they offer the people. That is why this letter urges the erec- 
tion of more seminaries in order to supply priests to preserve the faith of 
the ge Confer The National Catholic Almanac (Patterson, N. J., 
1944), Pp. 90. 
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means suffer the children of light to be less prudent than the children of 
darkness.*? 


The social activity recommended here would seem to be the improve- 
ment of standard of living of the Columbians, therefore, a question 
largely of socio-economics. 


5. On April 10, 1919 Pope Benedict XV addressed a letter to the 
hierarchy of the United States concerning meetings of the Bishops and 
the dedication of the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception 
that was soon to take place.%% 

The Holy Father, stressing the importance of hierarchical meetings 
and the benefits that flow from them, urges the Bishops of the United 


States to be particularly interested in economic and social affairs in the 
following words: 


It is not necessary to exhort you at great length, so important is the 
matter, to evidence a diligent and constant concern for that activity which 
is called economic-social; however, take care lest your people, overcome by 
confused opinions and disturbed minds, unhappily depart from the Christian 
principles which Leo XIII, Our predecessor of happy memory, set forth so 
clearly in the encyclical ‘‘Rerum Novarum’’.*4 


As the words themselves show, this letter is speaking of socio-econo- 
mics. 

6. The next year, on March 11, the same Holy Father, Benedict XV, 
wrote the oft-quoted and pointed letter to Aloysius Mary Marelli, 
Bishop of Bergamo, Italy. In it he describes the dangerous tactics of 
the enemies of the social order, especially the Socialists, who make all 
kinds of rash promises to the people and urge the use of violence in 
obtaining their rights. He then goes on to say: 


Against these most harmful enemies of the Catholic Religion and civil 
society it is the duty of priests, and above all of parish priests... to fight 


32 Benedict XV, letter “‘Accepimus vos’’, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, VIII 
(1916), 311—12. 

33 The cornerstone of the Shrine was laid September 23, 1920. 

34 Benedict XV, letter ‘Communes litteras’’, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
XI (1919), 172. Note: No doubt this letter of the Pope was instrumental in 
having the Bishops of the United States decide upon annual meetings, the 
first of which was held in September 1919 at the Catholic University of 
America. The result of this meeting was the famous Pastoral Letter of 
September 26, 1919. In this letter, faithful to the exhortation of the Supreme 
Pontiff, the hierarchy discussed such socio-economic questions as postwar 
reconstruction according to Christian principles; the obligations of justice 
and charity; the social relations arising from the sacrament of matrimony; 
the evils of divorce; industrial relations between capital and labor; the right 
of labor to a living wage and the problem of labor unions; internation rela- 
tions; the principles of a sound educational system. Confer Peter Guilday, 
The National Pastorals of the American Hierarchy, 1792—1919 (Washington, 
D.C., 1923), pp. 265—340. 
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manfully. Let none of them think that such activity is foreign to the sacred 
ministry because it refers to the economic order, for it is precisely in this 
order that the eternal salvation of souls is exposed to danger. Wherefore, 
We wish them to consider this one of their duties that they expend as much 
zeal, vigilance and energy as they can on social study and action and that 
they help in every way those who are engaged in this activity for the welfare 
of the faithful. At the same time let them diligently instruct those under 
their care regarding the Christian principles of life and the snares of Socialism, 
and let them promote their temporal interests. However, let them ever 
admonish the faithful, as the Church earnestly prays, “‘may we use temporal 
goods in such a way that we do not lose the eternal ones”.** 

Here the Holy Father refers to socio-economics (mentioned by name), 
and to political science and sociology needed to refute the errors of 
Socialism in these field. 


7. Another reference along similar lines is found in the Apostolic 
Letter written by Pope Pius XI on February 2, 1926, to the Mexican 
hierarchy concerning the unjust plight of the Church in Mexico and the 
promotion of Catholic Action. 

The occasion for writing this letter was the hardships the Catholics 
of Mexico were suffering on account of the iniquitous provisions of the 
Mexican Constitution of February 5, 1917 which separated the Church 
from the State, confiscated Church property, imposed State supervision 
on religious worship, and restricted religious instruction in the schools.** 
The Holy Father says these laws are not laws at all since they are not 
based on reason or directed to common good. The great hope in the 
present crisis is Catholic Action which the Pope urges the bishops to 
extend more and more. 

When the Holy Father speaks of the part the clergy are to play in 
the program, he has this to say: 

Although your clergy must hold themselves aloof and stand separated 
from all party politics, as We have already stated and do over and over 
again exhort, still they have an immense field of action open to them in the 
sphere of religion and morals, in intellectual culture, and in socio-economic 
matters where they should initiate and bring about a Catholic outlook and 
mode of acting among the people, especially among the youth devoted to 
liberal studies and the workingmen.*’ 


This reference is clear in itself. It speaks of socio-economics. 


35 Benedict XV, letter “‘Soliti nos quidem”, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XII 
(1920), I1I—112. 

86 William F.Montavon, The Church in Mexico Protests (Washington, 
D.C., 1934), p. 6. = : 

87 Pius XI, apostolic letter ‘“‘Paterna sane sollicitudo”, Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis, XVIII (1926), 178. 
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8. In Mexico one of the outstanding Church leaders up to a short 
time ago was Francis Orozco Y. Jimenez, Archbishop of Guadalajara. 
In 1927 he celebrated his silver episcopal jubilee. On that occasion 
the Holy Father, Pius XI, wrote him a letter praising him for his many 
and varied fruitful activities. One of the points singled out for praise 
by the Pope was the Archbishop’s efforts in behalf of social Action. 
“We know’, says the Holy Father, ‘‘that you have labored zealously 
in promoting the social action of Catholics, as it is called, having, in 
fact, founded many associations for this purpose.’’* 

According to persons who knew this intrepid Archbishop personally, 
the social action referred to is especially the solution of the agrarian 
problem, and the uplift of workers and the poor. Consequently, there 
is question here mainly of socio-economics. 


g. In his Christmas message of 1942 Pope Pius XII points out in 
broad terms the foundation and aims of social life. Then he takes up 
the question of the labor problem and condemns the false solution 
proposed by the Marxian Socialists. Finally he offers five fundamental 
points for the order and peace of society. 

When speaking of the errors of Socialism in regard to the labor 


question the Holy Father says: 

In spite of the fact that the ways they followed were and are false and to 
be condemned, what man, and especially what priest or Christian, could re- 
main deaf to the cries that rise from the depths and call for justice and a 
spirit of brotherly collaboration in a world ruled by a just God ?® 

The Holy Father is talking here of the labor problem and the effort 
that should be made to solve it. Hence his words point particularly to 
socio-economic principles. 


ro. On September 14, 1944 Pope Pius XII wrote a letter to Cardinal 
Salotti commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination to 
the priesthood. As usual in such letters the Holy Father praises the 
Cardinal for his many achievements. One of the things on which the 
Pope congratulates him is this: 

Indeed no field of Catholic Action lacked your vigilant sollicitude; there 
was hardly a pious or helpful association but that it experienced your gui- 
dance, or counsel, or advice. Therefore, people of every class and condition, 
especially the young, the laboring man, and the poor have known your 
spirited activity ... which has been directed with all firmness and energy 


38 Pius XI, letter ‘““Mexicani Alumni’’, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XIX (1927), 
$52. 

39 Pius XII, radio message ‘“‘The Holy Season of Christmas and Sorrowing 
Humanity’’, The Catholic Mind, XLI (January, 1943), 52. 
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to the solution of the great moral and social problems... And over and 
above this you have written not a few books which... have stimulated 
innumerable readers to try to understand and to solve social questions 
according to Christian principles.*® 

The reference to the laboring man and the poor and the solving of 
social problems seems to point unmistakably to socio-economics in this 
quotation. 

Summary: Throughout this part there has been directed to the 
clergy by the Holy See either praise for having promoted social action 
or an exhortation to do so. This social action was seen to imply a know- 
ledge of political science, socio-economics especially, and, at times, of 
sociology alsc. But no one can do anything for which he is not prepared. 
Consequently it seems safe to say that since the Church exspects the 
priest to promote such social activity she wants him to receive the 
necessary education along such lines in the seminary. 


E. Training Social Actionists 


1. Pope Pius XI, in his encyclical ““Quadragesimo Anno”, addresses 
a very urgent appeal for the training of Catholic social actionists. While 
he has in mind members of Catholic Action, still he wants them to carry on 


not only a religious but also a social apostolate as is evident from the 
entire context. Speaking of the restoration of society the Holy Father 
points out the way to proceed in this gigantic task, namely by having 
lay apostles both for the workers and for the employers. He says: 


It is chiefly your duty, Venerable Brethren, and of your clergy, to search 
diligently for these lay apostles... to select them with prudence, and to 
train and instruct them properly . .. We earnestly exhort in the Lord [those 
priests who are assigned in particular to this work] to give themselves wholly 
to the training of the men committed to their care, and in the discharge of 
this eminently priestly and apostolic duty to make proper use of the resources 
of Christian education by teaching youth, forming Christian organizations, 
and founding study groups guided by principles in harmony with the Faith.* 

There is question here especially of socio-economics since express 
mention is made of restoring social order by working among laborers 
and employers. 


2. Some six years later Pope Pius XI speaks again of the training of 
social actionists. It is on the occasion of his encyclical “Firmissimam 


40 Pius XII, letter ‘“‘Singulari Animi”’, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXVI 
(1944), 278. 

41 Pius XI, encyclical “‘Quadragesimo Anno”, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
XXIII (1931), 226. (Confer On Reconstructing the Social Order, pp. 51—52, 
nos. 141—43). 
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Constantiam” written to the Catholics of Mexico. Here also the Pope 
is speaking directly of members of Catholic Action (for almost the 
entire encyclical is devoted to Catholic Action) but he makes it clear 
that Catholic Action has a social purpose also,*? albeit secondary to 
its aim of saving souls. Hence, when the Pope urges priests to “strive 
diligently to cultivate the Christian people by means of wise direction 
and careful religious instruction’ he also means that they should 
include in their instruction to these lay apostlesChristian social principles. 

The social matters stressed particularly in this encyclical are socio- 
economic. 


Summary: From these two quotations regarding the training of social 
actionists, it is clear that priests must know Christian principles of 
socio-economics before they can instruct others in them. This knowledge 
should be imparted to them in the seminary according to the express 
words (quoted elsewhere) of Pius XI in connection with the passage 
taken from “Quadragesimo Anno”. 


F. Catholic Action 


The wealth of material in documents of the Holy See concerning 
Catholic Action is overwhelming. The references of the late Pope Pius XI 
alone, sometimes styled the ‘Pope of Catholic Action”, would probably 
fill a large book. Hence, in the present dissertation only a meager 
account of this activity can be given. While the subject seems at first 
thought to be completely irrelevant to this work, still the frequent 
mention of the social character of Catholic Action, plus the fact that 
priests and at times seminarians are urged to be most interested in it, 
make it inevitable to give at least a few references to this topic. 


1. Ina letter to Cardinal A. Bertram, Bishop of Breslau, on November 
13, 1928, Pope Pius XI says this concerning Catholic Action: 


Catholic Action must be said to be wholly external but spiritual, not 
earthly but heavenly, not political but “‘religious”. However, you may in 
all truth call it ‘‘social’”’, since it aims at the promotion of the reign of Christ 
the Lord. By promoting this reign, since the highest good of all is sought for 
society, of necessity such other goods are acquired which flourish in the 
reign of Christianity, namely those which pertain to the State and are called 
political, which are not proper to any one individual but are goods common 
to all the citizens. All this Catholic Action can and should do, if, humbly 


42 Pius XI, encyclical “Firmissimam Constantiam”, Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis, XXIX (1937), 193. 
43 Tbid., p. 191. 
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obedient to the laws of God and the Church, it holds itself strictly aloof from 
all party politics.“ 

Reference is made here to political science, as the text indicates. 

2. The admonition of Pius XI in “‘Quadragesimo Anno” to the bishops 
and priests to train Catholic Actionists who will be front-line apostles 
of Christian social reconstruction is too well known to need recalling 
here, especially since it has been referred to already in this chapter 
and will be mentioned again in the next chapter. However, it is very 
noteworthy that the oft-quoted text of Pius XI in this encyclical about 
the duty of seminarians to study the social question intensively is given 
precisely in connection with Catholic Action, namely since priests are 
to train lay apostles it is necessary for them to study social matters.% 

The encyclical “Quadragesimo Anno” speaks especially of socio- 
economics and, hence, that is the social study implied here. 


3. Regarding the last point made, namely the connection between 
seminarians and Catholic Action, it is interesting to read the letter of 
Pius XI to the hierarchy of Brazil on October 27, 1935. 

In this letter the Holy Father speaks of the importance of Catholic 
lay apostles, especially in Brazil where priests are few in numbers. He 
says that they can help not only to protect Christian truth and morals 
but also to promote religious and civil affairs (“validissimum efficiantur 
auxilium ad rem religiosam civilemque magis magisque perficiendam”). 
To show the social character of Catholic Action still more plainly, the 
Pope, further on in the letter, urges priests, both secular and religious, 
and pious lay people to hold meetings for the promotion of Catholic 
Action at which lectures and speeches should be given by experts in 
social matters pertaining to Catholic Action so that the members be 
both inflamed with the true Apostolic spirit and thoroughly imbued 
with the genuine doctrines of the Church. But priests are expected to 
do still more. The Pope urges them to be guides of Catholic Action and 
to train lay apostles, adding that seminarians and recently ordained 
priests should be instructed in this kind of apostolate.‘ 

Since reference is made to the social doctrine of the Church, this text 
points to socio-economics at least, and may also include sociology and 
political science, for the social encyclicals of the Popes treat of all three 
topics. 


44 Pius XI, letter ‘“‘Quae Nobis’, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XX (1928), 385. 

45 Pius XI, encyclical “Quadragesimo Anno”, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
XXIII (1931), 226. (Confer On Reconstructing the Social Order, p. 52, NO. 142). 

46 Pius XI, letter ‘‘Quamvis Nostra”, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXVIII 
(1936), 159—62. 
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4. A very enlightening exposition of Catholic Action, bringing out 
both its social character and the relation of the clergy towards it, is 
given in a letter to Cardinal Congalves Cerejeira of Lisbon by Pius XI 
on November 10, 1933. Here are a few quotations: 


... You can rightly say that no work, no undertaking, which pertains to 
or furthers the progress of the Christian religion, is foreign to the zeal and 
activity of [Catholic Action]. Since, however, there are some activities which 
correspond to the widespread and peculiar needs of our times, these especially 
must be insisted upon and executed. Such an activity is giving adequate 
help to the working classes — and not only in as far as their spiritual life is 
concerned, which, of course, must be the prime consideration — but also 
in as far as their material interests call for it, by fostering those associations 
whose purpose is to translate into practice the principles and norms of evan- 
gelical social equity and charity. Wherefore, in those places where such 
associations do not exist Catholic Action must work for their establishment; 
and where they do exist, it must strive to help them. Nevertheless, in 
technical matters and in economic affairs Catholic Action is not to take 
over their administration but to leave that entirely to them. Let Catholic 
Action’s duty be to strive by all means that these kinds of organizations 
follow the genuine principles of Catholic doctrine and heed the directions 
given by the Holy See... We mean the directions which We gave a little 
while ago in the encyclical ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno’’.*? 

The Church, therefore, exhorts all, both ecclesiastics and lay people, 
especially those who take part in Catholic Action that they show themselves 
prepared to perform this most necessary work, by which the spiritual and 
temporal benefits, obtained through Christ’s redemption, be preserved safe 
and intact for all men and especially for those who are poorer. However, 
We exhort the clergy again and again in a special way, as We have done in 
the above-mentioned encyclical ‘“‘Quadragesimo Anno’ that they should 
without delay undertake with a prompt and ready will this work which is so 
necessary for the salvation of souls. . .*8 


Since mention is made of helping the working classes according to the 
instructions of “‘Quadragesimo Anno” the social study meant here is 
socio-economics. 


5. Let us quote but one more document regarding Catholic Action, 
namely the encyclical ‘‘Firmissimam Constantiam’”’ of Pius XI written 
to the Mexican hierarchy on March 28, 1937. 

The Holy Father, first of all, urges the Mexican priests to dedicate 
all diligence and effort to the advancement of Catholic Action 
especially by carefully training Catholic Actionists.*® 

47 Pius XI, apostolic letter ‘‘Ex officiosis litteris’’, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 


XXVI (1934), 630—3I1. 
48 Tbid., p. 631. 


4° Pius XI, encyclical ‘‘Firmissimam Constantiam’’, Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis, XXIX (1937), 191. 
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Then he goes on to speak of the purpose of Catholic Action. The 
sanctification of souls must be its primary aim. However, he adds: 

Catholic Action must not neglect those works which are called social, 
which, indeed aim at the practical application of the principles of justice and 
charity, and are a means of winning many souls since they take care of the 
needs of the body and alleviate the hardship of the poor. We ourselves and 
Our Predecessor, Leo XIII of blessed memory, have recommended such 
works frequently. Although Catholic Action has a duty to prepare trained 
leaders of social works who are to undertake their duties in accordance with 
the norms and prescriptions set forth in the encyclicals, still it should never 
implicate itself or take responsibility in matters that are technical, financial, 
or economic because such matters lie outside the scope and purpose of Catholic 
Action... 


It is for you then... to deduce from these fruitful principles the sure 
norms needed to solve the grave social questions which are disturbing your 
country, for example, the agrarian question, land distribution, the improve- 
ment of the living conditions of the working men and their families.5® 

The words of this document show clearly that the Holy Father is 
speeking of socio-economics. 


Summary: The aim of this section was to give an indication of the 
teaching of the Holy See on Catholic Action — that it has a social 
character besides a religious one, that priests are to promote Catholic 
Action with all possible zeal, especially by training its members, that 
this training must include the principles of socio-economics, political 
science, and sociology. Naturally, if young men are to be fit for such 
work when ordained they should receive instructions along these lines 
while still in the seminary. That point was explicitly insisted on by 
two of the documents quoted. 


VI. INDIRECT EVIDENCE REGARDING THE CONTENT OF 
THE SEMINARY SOCIAL-STUDIES COURSE: PARTICULAR 
SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


Frequently the official documents of the Holy See speak of the 
necessity of siding the workingman, of promoting social legislation, of 
fostering social organizations, of mitigating social conflicts, and of 
solving social problems. These activities appear to the writer to be less 
general in scope than the ones considered in the preceding chapter; 
they speak rather of a definite kind of social action. Hence, they will 
be referred to in the present chapter as particular social activities. 


50 Tbid., p. 193. 
8* 
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A. Helping the Working Class 


In the encyclical “Quadragesimo Anno’”’ mention is made at least 
twice of the zeal of priests regarding the improvement of the condition 
of the laboring class. 


a) Speaking of the attitude of right-thinking men towards a needed 
change in the economic set-up, Pope Pius XI says: 


The same feeling those many Catholics, both priests and laymen, shared, 
whom a truly wonderful charity! had long spurred on to relieve the unmerited 
poverty of non-owning workers, and who could in no way convince them- 
selves that so enormous and unjust an inequality in the distribution of this 
world’s goods truly conforms to the designs of the all-wise Creator.? 


b) A few pages further on the Holy Father states: 


Meanwhile, as Leo’s teachings were being widely diffused in the minds of 
men, with learned investigations leading the way, they have come to be put 
into practice. In the first place, zealous efforts have been made, with active 
good will, to lift up that classwhich on account of the modern expansion of 
industry had increased to enormous numbers but not yet had obtained its 
rightful place or rank in human society and was, for that reason, all but 
neglected and despised — the workers, We mean — to whose improvement, 
to the great advantage of souls, the diocesan and regular clergy, though 
burdened with other pastoral duties, have under the leadership of the bishops 
devoted themselves. This constant work, undertaken to fill the workers’ 
souls with the Christian spirit, helped much also to make them conscious of 
their true dignity and render them capable, by placing clearly before them 
the rights and duties of their class, of legitimately and happily advancing 
and even of becoming leaders of their fellows.* 


In both instances the Christian principles of socio-economics are 


referred to as is apparent from the discussion of the distribution of goods 
and of the rights and duties of workers. 


B. Fostering Social Legislation 


In the section of the “‘Quadragesimo Anno” where Pius XI treats of 
the great benefits which resulted from the “Rerum Novarum”, he 


points out how this encyclical helped to foster social laws. Then he 
goes on to say: 


Sacred ministers of the Church, thoroughly imbued with Leo’s teaching, 
have, in fact, often proposed to the votes of the peoples’ representatives the 


. Charity presupposes social justice which demands that the rights of 
the workers be respected. Confer Pius XI, encyclical ‘‘Divini Redemptoris”’, 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXIX (1937), 91. 

2 Pius XI, encyclical “‘Quadragesimo Anno”, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
XXIII (1931), 178. (Confer On Reconstructing the Social Order, p. 6, no. 5). 

* Pius XI, encyclical “‘Quadragesimo Anno’’, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
XXIII (1931), 184. (Confer On Reconstructing the Social Order, p. 11, no. 23). 
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very social legislation that has been enacted in recent years and have resolu- 
tely demanded and promoted its enforcement.‘ 

Reference is made here, of course, to political science (the duties of 
the State to its citizens) and to socio-economics. 


C. Promoting Social Organizations and Labor Unions 


1. In a letter to the hierarchy of Brazil, dated June 6, 1911, Pius X 
offers a number of recommendations for furthering the cause of religion 
in that country. The one that especially interests us is this: 

Moreover you know full well what great assistance for the common good 
lies in devotional, benevolent, and mutual-aid associations, which exist and 
flourish in different parts of the Catholic world. It would please Us very 
much to see your dioceses adorned with such sources of strength, and We 
exhort you to use authority in establishing them. Above all, however, We 
would like to see existing those Catholic societies which seek to safeguard 
the social welfare [quae rei sociali tuendae componi solent]. Such organi- 
zations are most suitable for our times, and make for the protection both of 
the peoples’ temporal interests and of their faith and morals.5 

Since temporal interests are mentioned the Holy Father must have 
in mind societies which aim at promoting the Christian principles of 
socio-economics. 


2. In the short encyclical “‘Singulari Quadam” which Pope Pius X 
addressed to the German hierarchy on September 24, 1912, he lays 
down the principles for workers who wish to join unions — pointing 
out the dangers of the so-called “‘mixed’’ unions (consisting of Catholics 
and non-Catholics), the value of solidly Catholic unions, and stating 
under which conditions it will be tolerated to grant permission to 
workers to join “mixed” unions. It is instructive to note how warmly 
the Pope praises Catholic unions which are of great assistance to 
Catholic workers, and because of which, he urges the hierarchy “to 
institute such unions wherever possible and te help them by all the 
means at their disposal’’.® 


This quotation, since it speaks of unions for the welfare of workers, 
implies a knowledge of the principles of socio-economics. 


3. The encyclical ‘“‘Quadragesimo Anno’ contains two statements 
about priests and the promotion of workers’ organizations. 


4 Ibid., p. 185. (P. 12, no. 27). 

5 Pius X, letter ‘Quod hierarchia catholica’”’, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Il 
(1911), 263—64. : 7 

* Pius X, encyclical ‘‘Singulari Quadam”, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, IV 
(1912), 657—62. 
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a) From that time on [ever since the appearance of the ““Rerum Novarum”’], 
fuller means of livelihood have been more securely obtained; for not only 
did the works of beneficience and charity begin to multiply at the urging 
of the Pontiff, but there have been established everywhere new and conti 
nuously expanding organizations in which workers, craftsmen, farmers, and 
employees of every kind, with the counsel of the Church and frequently under 
the leadership of the priests, give and receive mutual help and support.” 


Here also the question is one of socio-economics since there is mention 
of increasing the means of livelihood of the workers. 


b) To the founding of these associations [Catholic organizations according 
to the directions of ‘‘Rerum Novarum’’] the clergy and many of the laity 
devoted themselves everywhere with truly praiseworthy zeal, eager to bring 
Leo’s program to full realization. Thus associations of this kind have molded 
truly Christian workers who, in combining harmoniously the diligent practice 
of their occupation with the salutary precepts of religion, protect effectively 
and resolutely their own temporal interests and rights, keeping a due respect 
for justice and a genuine desire to work together with other classes of society 
for the Christian reneval of all social life.* 


The last sentence in this text shows that the Christian principles of 
socio-economics are here involved. 


D. Mitigating Social Conflicts 


1. Perbaps the strongest statement regarding this topic occurs in the 
encyclical of Pope Pius XI on the Catholic Priesthood, written on De- 
cember 20, 1935. The main divisions of this encyclical are: the social 
importance of the priest ; the dignity of the priest ; the qualities requisited 
in a priest; recruiting new priests. 


In the first division mentioned — the social importance of the priest 
— the Holy Father says: 


The priest is indeed, by divine vocation and command, the principal 
apostle and indefatigable advocate of the Christian education of youth; he 
it is who, assisting at the marriage ceremony in the name and by the authority 
of the Church, draws down God’s blessing on this contract, and defends its 
indissolubility and sanctity against the machinations and errors of sensuality 
and selfishness; he it is who, — by preaching the brotherhood of men, by 
inculcating the mutual obligations of all regarding evangelical justice and 
charity, and finally, by pointing out to rich and poor alike those true riches 
which both should by all means strive after — strives to bring peace to 
souls bruised by economic hardship and the lapse of morals, and thus helps 


7 Pius XI, encyclical ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno’, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
XXUI (1931), 184. (Confer On Reconstructing the Social Order, p. 11, no. 24). 
8 Ibid., p. 187. (P. 14, no. 33). 
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to settle happily, or at least to mitigate, the conflict raging among the classes 
of society.® 

The causes of the social conflict mentioned in this passage point 
especially to socio-economics. 


2. In the encyclical “‘Firmissimam Constantiam’’ Pope Pius XI says 
this regarding the role of priests in mitigating social conflicts: 

The clergy and Catholic Action, being bound by their mission of peace 
and love to unite all men “‘in vinculo pacis — in the bond of peace’’,?® must 
contribute to the prosperity of the nation, both by encouraging very strongly 
the unity of citizens and of classes, and co-operating in all social undertakings 
which are not opposed to the teaching of Christ and the moral law.™ 

The paragraph immediately preceding the one quoted speaks of 
defending with all legitimate means the exercise of civic and political 
rights. These rights, plus the mention of social classes, seem to indicate 
that there is question here of political science and socio-economics. 


3. In the encyclical ““Sertum Laetitiae” written on November 1, 1939 
to the American hierarchy, Pope Pius XII reviews the beginnings of 
the Church in the United States, discusses its present status, and then 
gives his attention to the problems facing it. 

In the last section — the problems facing the Church in the United 
States — the Holy Father expresses the wish that the United States 
might be the leader in solving “the knotty and age-old social question”. 
He calls the attention of the bishops to the need of a more equitable 
distribution of the earth’s goods, and to this end proposes that they 
work for a living family wage and defend the right of workers to orga- 
nize.” 

In all of this there is reference above all to the principles of socio- 
economics. 


E. Social Problems 


1. The first problem is that of racism. There are three specific pro- 
nouncements of the Holy See involving the clergy regarding this matter. 
On June 7, 1912, Pope Pius X wrote the encyclical “Lacrimabili 
Statu” to the hierarchy of Latin America concerning the lot of the 
Indians. He mentions and condemns some of the atrocities perpetrated 


® Pius XI, encyclical ‘“‘Ad catholici sacerdotii”, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
XXVIII (1936), 7—8. 

10 Eph. IV, 3. 

11 Pius XI, encyclical ‘‘Firmissimam Constantiam”, Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis, XXIX (1937), 197. 

12 Pius XII, encyclical ‘“‘Sertum Laetitiae’’, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXI 
(1939), 642—44. 
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against these unfortunate people, and then suggests some measures 
to better the condition of the Indians. Among the latter he exhorts the 
hierarchy as follows: 


Wherever energy is expended in the formation of character, that is, in 
seminaries, in colleges for young men, in homes for girls, and especially in 
the Churches, you should never cease to recommend and preach that Christian 
charity which looks upon all men, irrespective of nation or color, as brothers, 
and which manifests itself not only in words but in deeds. Likewise, allow 
no occasion to slip by which offers you a chance to show how unbecoming 
the name of Christian are the indignities which We have here denounced. 


Against a different manifestation of racism — the deification of a 
certain race — Pope Pius XI raised his voice in protest in the encyclical 
to the German people “Mit bennender Sorge’’, on March 14, 1937. The 
Pope makes such statements as: 


Whoever exalts race, or the people, or the state, or a peculiar form of state, 
or the depositories of civil power, or any other fundamental value of the 
human community . . . and deifies them with idolatious worship, distorts and 
falsifies an order of things created and commanded by God.** 

Only superficial minds could stumble into the false doctrine of a national 
God . . . or foolishly attempt to imprison within the borders of a single people, 
within the blood-measured narrow limits of a single race, God, the Creator 
of the universe. . .%5 

The culmination of revelation as reached in the Gospel of Christ is final 
and obliging forever ... It admits no substitute, no dissolution through the 
arbitrary “revelations” which certain leaders at present would draw from 
the so-called myth of race and blood.'* 


The Church founded by the Redeemer is one, the same for all races and 
all nations.1? 


Towards the end of the encyclical the Holy Father directs an exhorta- 
tion to priests to show forth always the genuine charity of Christ. He 
then adds this warning: 


This charity, intelligent and sympathetic towards the straying, yes, even 
towards those who offend you, does not and can not by any means imply a 
renunciation of the right of proclaiming, vindicating, and courageously 
defending the truth and its candid applications to actual conditions. The 
first and most obvious duty which the priest owes to the world about him 
is service to the truth, and indeed to the entire truth, the unmasking and 
refutation of error in whatever form or disguise or make-up it may parade. 


13 Pius X, encyclical “‘Lacrimabili Statu”, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, IV 
(1912), 523—24. : : ; 

14 Pius XI, encyclical ‘“Mit brennender Sorge’’, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
XXIX (1937), 149. 


-, Pp. 151. 
17 Ibid., p. 152. 
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Failure on this score would be not only betrayal of God and your holy voca- 
tion, but also an offence against the true welfare of your people and country.** 


These words certainly apply also to the truth about race as set forth 
in this encyclical. 


When the Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, in his encyclical “Sertum 
Laetitiae’”’, speaks of the various activities fostered for the spread of the 
true Religion in the United States he selects for particular emphasis 
the work being done for the Indians and the Negroes. This he commends 
very highly. Then taking up the Negro question alone, he says: 

We confess that We feel a special affection, which is inspired by God, 
for the Negro people dwelling among you; for in regard to religion and 
education We know that they need special care and comfort, and are de- 
serving of them. We therefore invoke an abundance of heavenly blessing 


and We desire fruitful success for those who, with generous effort, are devoted 
to their welfare.’ 


2. Another field in which many social problems present themselves 
is the education of children. 

In his encyclical “Divini illius Magistri’” of Dezember 31, 1929, Pius 
XI stresses the social implications of education.2° Then he goes on to 
show what a good education implies. And he appeals to bishops to 
instruct parents in general and in particular regarding their duty to 
educate their children, and to work for the formation of truly Chris- 
tian lay teachers.” 


In connection with and as part of the education of children good, 
healthy recreation must be considered. Hence the Holy See urges the 
hierarchy to take a genuine interest in this matter. Two references are 
made to this point. One is in the “Divini illius Magistri’” where the 
Pope pleads for the safeguarding of youth in all its environment, men- 
tioning in particular its “‘recreation and social intercourse [in animi 
remissionibus et in delectu sodalium]’’.2 The other occurs in the en- 
cyclical “Vigilanti Cura” of June 29, 1936, which treats of the “‘movies“. 
The Holy Father tells the bishops they are under an obligation to in- 
terest themselves in the recreation of their faithful. Hence, they are to 
have a great care regarding the “movies” — to try to keep them good, 


18 Ibid., p. 163. 5 . 

19 Pius XII, encyclical ‘‘Sertum Laetitiae”, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXI 
(1939), 637. a ; 

20 Pius XI, encyclical “‘Divini illius Magistri’, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
(1930), 52, 53, 54, 62, 66. 

21 Ibid., pp. 74, 81. 

*2 Ibid., p. 81. 
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clean, and useful, to warn people** about their duties concerning movies, 
and to see to it that harmful movies are pointed out to the people as 
also good ones. In this last duty, a special censorship board is to be set 
up to pass on “‘movies”, and the bishops should appoint a priest to be 
the moderator and director of the Laymen on this board.*4 


3. Likewise the family presents its own host of social problems. One 
of the best official treatments of marriage and the family in recent years 
is the encyclical “‘Casti Connubii’”’ of Pius XI written on December 31, 
1930. Many are the references in this encyclical to the social character 
of matrimony.» Because of its great social importance, priests are 
exhorted to fight against the abuses of matrimony,” to urge the faithful 
to use the means of grace in order to preserve the marriage contract 
as God planned it,?’ and to instruct them regarding marriage.?* 


4. Finally there is a general reference embiacing most of the modern 
social problems. It occurs in our present Holy Father’s encyclical 
“Sertum Laetitiae’”’ of November 1, 1939. 


Speaking of the evils afflicting society in the United States, the Pope 
remarks: 


You know where your watchfulness must be more alert, and where special 
efforts have to be made by priests and people alike ... How can the well- 
being of a State and the glories of its culture survive when rights are violated, 
when the path of virtue is abandoned and held up to scorn? . . . It is this that 
gives rise to our blind excess of self-love; to our thirst for pleasures; to the 
curse of drunkenness; to extravagant and shameless fashions in dress; to the 
frequency of crime, not unknown among the young people; to the lust for 
power; to apathy about the condition of the poor; to the desire of ill-gotten 
riches [iniquarum divitiarum fames] ; to the abandonment of the countryside 
{agrorum desertio] ; to levity in undertaking the contract of matrimony; to 
divorce and the break-up of families; to the cooling-off of charity between 
parents and their children; to the avoidance of childbirth; to the decline of 
population; to the half-hearted respect, or the slavish docility, or the rebel- 
liousness manifested towards civil power; to the neglect of the duties men 
owe to their country and to mankind.?® 


28 While all people are to be guarded against bad ‘‘movies,”’ still, children 
need special protection for they are more susceptible to the baneful influence 
of such offerings. For this reason, this reference is included under the educa- 
tion of children. 

*4 Pius XI, encyclical “Vigilanti Cura’, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXVIII 
(7936), 249—63. 

Pius XI, encyclical “‘Casti Connubii’”’, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXII 
(1930), 339 549, 554, 569, 575, etc. 
» PP. 559—60. 

7 Tid. pp. 37879. 

28 Ibid., 

29 Pius XI aaiiediiest “‘Sertum Laetitiae’’, Acta ‘ies: Sedis, XXXI 
+ 1930), 638—39. 
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In all the above documents, relative to secial problems, there is an 
implied reference to sociology, since it is in sociology that such problems 
are considered. 


VII. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Anyone who begins research on the content of the seminary social- 
studies course according to recent pronouncements of the Holy See, and 
does so in the hope of finding a good deal of direct and explicit evidence, 
is doomed to be disappointed. There is not a single document, having 
reference to the entire Church, that states clearly just what should be 
taught in such a course. Most of the evidence leads indirectly to the 
point and that often by a more or less circuitous route. As to the direct 
evidence, of the four pieces found, one indeed may be looked upon as 
pertaining unreservedly to allseminarians but it is at the same time rather 
implicit; the remaining three point to somewhat restricted classes of 
seminarians and one of these also is only implicit. 

Despite this apparent paucity, however, it seems by following each 
thread of evidence, no matter how insignificant it may be, the pattern 
of the Church’s attitude on this question can be traced in sufficient 
clearness to warrant the following conclusions: 


1. Seminarians are not to be taught purely technical matters, or to 
word it positively and more strongly, they are to be taught to take a 
hands-off policy regarding such matters. By “‘purely technical matters” 
the Holy See has in mind principally participation in politics and the 
actual formulation and management of the social and economic affairs. 
Thus the Church makes such statements as Catholic Action (which 
includes social activity) must stay totally away from party politics," 
or the Church has never set forth a definite organization and ordering 
of technical affairs in the field of economic and social action since such 
is not her task,? or party politics and purely economic and social acti- 
vities are certainly outside the scope of Catholic Action.* Our present 
gloriously reigning Pope also states the Church’s stand in this matter. 
Speaking of Pope Leo XIII’s ‘‘Rerum Novarum”’ the Holy Father says: 

He had no intention of laying down guiding principles on the purely 


practical, we might say technical side of the social structure [non gia che 
egli intendisse di stabilire norme sul lato puramente practico, diremmo quasi 


1 Pius XI, letter ““Quae Nobis”, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XX (1928), 385. 

2 Pius XI, encyclical ‘“‘Divini Redemptoris’’, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
XXIX (1937), 83. 

3 Pius XI, encyclical ‘‘Firmissimam Constantiam”, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
XXIX (1937), 198. 
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tecnico, della constituzione sociale] ; for he was well aware of the fact, — as 
Our immediate predecessor of saintly memory Pius XI pointed out ten 
years ago in his Commemorative encyclical ‘“‘Quadragesimo Anno” that the 
Church does not claim such a mission.* 


These references of the Holy See do not mean that seminarians are 
to be warned against promoting social legislation or working for social 
and economic reforms. Priests have done such things many times and 
have been praised by the Church for it as is evident from a reading of 
the “Quadragesimo Anno”. No, these statements of the Holy See 
seem to be rather an exhortation to the priest to be always a priest in 
his social activity and not a politician ora business man. As Pope PiusX 
puts it: 


The priest, raised higher than other men to fulfill the mission he has received 
from God, ought to keep himself equally above all human interests, all dis- 
putes, ali classes of society. His proper field of action is the Church, where, 
as ambassador of God, he preaches the truth, and inculcates along with 
respect for the rights of God, respect for the rights of every creature. Acting 
thus, he does not expose himself to opposition; he does not appear as a party 
man, supporting one side and going against another; nor for the sake of 
avoiding collision with certain tendencies, and of not irritating by argument 
minds already embittered, does he put himself in danger of disguising the 
truth, or of suppressing it, which in both cases would be to fail in his duty; 
nor is it necessary to remark that having very often to treat of material 
things, he might find himself involved in responsible liabilities, hurtful alike 
to his person and to the dignity of his ministry. 

Nor does [the avoidance of such things] in any way diminish his zeal... 
Let then each one strive by the efficacious propaganda of the press, by the 
living exhortation of speach, by direct help... to ameliorate, within the 
limits of justice and charity, the economic condition of the people, supporting 
and providing those institutions which conduce to this end, and those especial- 
ly which aim at fortifying the multitude against the invasion of Socialism; 
thus to save them at once from economic ruin and from moral and religious 
destruction. In this way the co-operation of the clergy in the works of 
Catholic Action has a deeply religious end; it will never become a hindrance, 
but will be a help to their spiritual ministry by enlarging its sphere and 
multiplying its fruits.5 

The most Reverend Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo, North 
Dakota, faithfully echoes these words of the Holy Father as follows: 


The mission of the priest is to save souls. All his activity in social matters 
should be focused on this mission. For this reason, the Church has wisely ex- 
cluded the priest from all participation in business affairs; she does not want 


* Pius XII, radio message ‘“‘La Solennita della Pentecoste’’, Acia Apo- 
stolicae Sedis, XXXIII (1941), 196. 

5 Pius X, encyclical ‘‘Il fermo proposito”, Actae Sanctae Sedis, XXXVII 
(1904—05), 764—65. 
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him to talk and act like a worlding. Events in Europe, since the beginning 
of the century, have proved the unwisdom of clerics getting into politics. 
Forced to play the role of politicians, some priests became so involved in 
partisan politics that the enemy, seeing the false position in which they 
placed themselves, raised the cry of ‘Political Catholicism”, ... Economic 
and social questions are so much intertwined with political programs that 
priests with a “‘Messiah complex’”’ easily fall prey to the temptation of seeking 
support for their social-reform measures from political machines. Politicians 
know what the influence of a priest is among his people, and do not scruple 
in the least to use the priest for their political purposes.® 


2. The subjects consistently emphasized by the Holy See and which, 
therefore, may be viewed as the basic content desired by the Church in 
the seminary social-studies course are political science and socio-econo- 
mics. Anthropology is mentioned twice but apart from that scant 
attention seems to be paid to it. Sociology is spoken of explicitly three 
times and implicitly a number of other times. 

Regarding the first three subjects mentioned, their meaning seems 
to be the standard one we are accustomed to. As to sociology, however 
it appears quite clear from documents consulted that in the mind of 
the Church it has not the same meaning as it has in American schools 


of sociology. Perhaps it would be safe to say that the Holy See usually 
looks upon sociology as a general science embracing two or more social 
sciences. Thus, in the course of sociology instituted by Pope Leo XIII 
in the Leonine Apostolic College there were elements of sociology as 
we know it, of political science, and of economics.” Again in 1921 the 
Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Universities wrote thus to the 
Bishops of Germany: 


As circumstances demand or permit let the teachers not omit to give the 
principles of sociology according to the prescription of the Holy Father, 
Leo XIII, who says: “‘Let clerics towards the end of their training be taught 
those matters which pertain to Christian sociology.’’® 


Although the name “‘sociology”’ is used twice here, still if the original 
words of Pope Leo are consulted it will be found that he does not use 
the term “sociology” at all. He says that clerics should be instructed 


6 Aloisius J. Muench, “‘Objectives of a Social-Science Course in a Semi- 

nary Curriculum’’, National Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, 
XXXV (1938), 569—70. 

* Confer chapter II of this article for a complete list of the subjects to 
be taught in the course mentioned. 

8 “Cum autem res exiget aut patietur, principia sociologiae tradere ne 
omittant [Magistri], ad praescriptum S. P.Leonis XIII, qui ait: ‘Clerici 
sub suae institutionis exitum, de iis doceantur, quae ad christianam socio- 
logiam pertinent.’’’ Confer Enchiridion Clericorum (Romae, 1938), p-. 591, 
no. 1135. 
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in the “pontifical documents which concern the social question and 
Christian Democracy [documenti pontificii che riguardano la questione 
sociale e la democrazia cristiana]’.® Now as we saw in Chapter V this 
Christian Democracy, according to Pope Leo himself, works for the 
realization of the Christian principles of political science and socio- 
economics. And as to the social question Pope Leo says in the same 
encyclical’® that it is an economic one, albeit not principally so, for it 
is primarily a religious and moral question. 


3. Apparently the Church is more interested in having her future 
priests instructed in the Christian principles which should regulate 
social living than in the purely academic aspects of the social studies 
as such. Of course, a knowledge of these aspects is necessary in order 
to understand the social problems confronting society and in order to 
know which Christian principles are to be emphasized and insisted upon. 
But it still seems true to say that the Church regards a knowledge of 
the social studies as such as subservient to a higher end — the ordering 
of social relations in accordance with Christian teaching. That is a 
mission peculiar to her priests and hence that is principally what is to 
be inculcated into the seminarians. 

That this is the case seems clear from the fact that the Church wants 
her seminarians to be imbued with the pontifical teachings" on social 
matters and such teachings are nothing more than an insistence on the 
principles of Christian philosophy and religion regarding social relations." 
Even the text so often quoted by promoters of clerical study of social 
matters — viz. the one in ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno” urging seminarians to 
an “intensive study of the social question’ — will, if viewed in relation 
to the entire context, show that the purpose of such study is the re- 
generation of society according to the teaching ofthe Gospel.’* Again 
the mind of the Church on this point is clearly seen by many references 
to the need of religion and the observance of God’s law for the solution 
of social problems. Let us quote but one such reference — a classic from 


* Leo XIII, encyclical “Fin dal principio’, Acta Sanctae Sedis, XXXV 
(1902—03), 263. 

10 Teo XIII, encyclical ‘‘Graves de communi’, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
XXXIII (1900—o1), 389. 

11 Pius XI, encyclical ‘‘Ubi Arcano”, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XIV (1922), 


696. 

12 Pius XI, letter ‘‘Solemnia Jubilaria’’, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXX 
(1938), 342. 

18 Pius XI, encyclical ‘“‘Quadragesimo Anno”, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
XXIII (1931), 222—26. (Confer On Reconstructing the Social Order, pp. 48— 
52, nos. 136—42. 
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the writings of Pope Leo XIII. His words have been echoed many times 
by succeeding Popes. The Pontiff says: 

Some hold — and the opinion is reaching the masses — that the “social 
question’, as it is called, is exclusively economic. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. It is primarily moral and religious and therefore its solution 
is to be sought mainly in the moral law and the dictates of religion. 


4. While the Church is anxious to have ail seminarians trained in 
general for social action, still it seems to be her wish that only some of 
them be selected for more specialized activity along such lines. As 
proof for this contention take the words of Pope Pius XI in the en- 
cyclical “‘Quadragesimo Anno”. After stating the need of intensive 
study on the part of seminarians for the training of lay apostles both 
of workers and employers, the Holy Father goes on to say: 

Especially is it necessary that those whom you [the Bishops] intend to 
assign in particular to this work should demonstrate that they are men 
possessed of the keenest sense of justice, who will resist with true manly 
courage the dishonest demands or the unjust acts of anyone, who will excel 
in the prudence and judgment which avoids every extreme, and, above all, 
who will be deeply permeated by the charity of Christ, which alone has the 
power to subdue firmly but gently the hearts and wills of men to the laws of 
justice and equity. 

Further evidence on this score is found in the encyclical “Divini 
Redemptoris” of the same Pope in which he speaks of the militant 
leaders of Catholic Action working “under the direction of especially 
qualified priests’’.1* There are other instances also in which the Church 
urges the appointment of specially-trained priests for particular social 
activities, namely as leaders of the Catholic social movement,!” as 
“missionaries of labor’’,* and as heads of the reviewing office to pass 
on the quality of motion pictures.® 


In connection with this fourth conclusion it may prove enlightening 
to quote a paragraph or two from a recent article by the Rev. John 


144 Leo XIII, — “Graves de communi”, Acta Sanctae Sedis, 
XXXII (1900—01), 3 

18 Pius XI, pi Mag “Quadragesimo Anno”, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
XXIII (1932), 226. (Confer On Reconstructing the Social Order, p. 52, no. 142). 

16 Pius XI, encyclical “‘Divini Redemptoris’”, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
XXIX (1937), 100. Note: “Especially qualified priests” is given in the 
original thus: “‘...presbyteros usu ones exercitatione praeditos”’ (i. e. 
skilled and experienced priests). 

17 Pius X, encyclical ‘‘Notre charge apostolique’’, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
II un. 5 630—31. 

red Congregation of the Council, letter, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 

XXxI proceed 503. a) Soe , : 

19 Pius XI, encyclical ‘‘Vigilanti Cura”, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXVIII 
(1936), 262. 
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F. Cronin, S. S. He distinguishes a general and a special apostolate of 
social action. As to the latter he says: 


This is a distinct calling. Just as some priests also become teachers, or 
preachers of missions, or editors, so it is to be expected that some will be 
inclined towards this new ministry. It is quite important that this work 
be recognized as a normal, though specialized, activity on the part of dio- 
cesan and religious priests. On the one hand, there should be no temptation 
to dismiss it as a fad or a peculiar hobby. It is an application of the virtues 
of justice and charity in a very important field. It has a place, just as the 
position of the promoter of clean movies and decent magazines has his place 
in applying the Christian virtues of modesty and chastity. On the other 
hand, no priests should feel apologetic because temperamentally he does not 
find himself called to this work. St. Paul insisted that God has given us 2 
variety of talents and a consequent variety of callings. 

Usually there is no difficulty in discerning whether or not one is fitted 
for this work. This writer has taught many brilliant students who were to 
become most zealous priests, but whose calling was not for the social aposto- 
late. They recognized in their hearts the importance of the work, but felt 
no attraction whatever to it. Others seem to take naturally to social action. 
They are at home with workers and employers, talk their language with ease, 
and enjoy the contacts and problems. If there are six such priests in a small 
diocese, and a dozen or two in a large one, an immense mission could be 


accomplished.?° 

And now one final observation. Before passing judgment on the 
evidence gathered from recent documents of the Holy See regarding 
the content of the seminary social-studies course, the reader will do 
well to remember the nature of such a course. It is quite unlike other 
seminary courses such as Moral and Dogmatic Theology, Sacred Scrip- 
ture and Canon Law. New studies are constantly being made in these 
fields, it is true, but the content is more or less fixed year in and year 
out. Hence it is a comparatively simple matter for the Church to state 
just what is to be included in such courses. With the social-studies 
course, however, the case is different. While in general it will always 
revolve around the application of the virtues of justice and charity in 
social life, still much of the concrete material to be included in such a 
course will depend largely on the circumstances of place and time. An 
evil may threaten society, a social problem may arise at one time and 
after a number of years be supplanted by new ones. Naturally the 
Church will be interested in a different seminary social-studies content 
in both cases. 


20 John F.Cronin, S.S. ‘Further Thoughts on Parish Social Action’, 


The Priest (Huntington, Indiana: Our Sunday Visitor), I (February, 1945), 
15—16. 
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So, while we might find at a given time a rather pointed direction 
given to the content of the seminary social-science course by the Holy 
See, it seems safe to predict that there will perhaps never be a definitively 
fixed content on the part of the Church. Such a course must always 
remain quite elastic if it is to serve its purpose — meet the exigencies 
of the times. 

HERMAN L. DOERR, O. F. M. 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Clavis Patrum Latinorum by Eligius Dekkers O. S. B. & Aemilius Gaar 
(Sacris Erudiri, Jaarboek voor Godsdienstwetenschappen, vol. III, 
1951, Steenbrugge, Belgium: St. Peter’s Abbey, 1951; XXIII— 
461 pp.) 

Under the able direction of the Benedictine Fathers of Steenbrugge, a 
new “Migne”’ is in the making. The first fascicle was published this year 
(see later). The Clavis Patrum Latinorum is a propylaeum to the Latin 
series of the new collection. It is born from the joint efforts of E. Dekkers, 
the General Manager of the new “Migne”, and of E. Gaar of the Corpus 
scriptorum ecclesiasticorum Latinorum of Vienna. The latter put at the 
disposal of Dekkers the bibliography on the Latin christian literature of the 
VIIIth century, which he had compiled for the benefit of the Corpus of 
Vienna (Preface, p. IX). 

The official name of the new collection is Corpus Christianorum (C.C.). 
The appelative “New Migne’’ is quite misleading. The main differences 
between the C.C. and Migne, — we mean the Latin Series of Migne, since 
we cannot judge as yet what the Greek Series of the C.C. will be, — are 
these. 1. The Latin Series of the C. C. will have 175 volumes in-8°, not in-4° 
like Migne. 2. The C. C. restricts itself to the patristic age proper; roughly, 
we shall find there the literature from Tertullian till Bede; the writings of 
the early Middle Ages we read in Migne will not be in the C.C.: ‘‘Honni 
soit qui mal y pense.”” 3. The C.C. will be more complete for the period 
covered; Migne, for some reason unknown, skipped certain important writ- 
ings; for instance, one does not find in the P. L. the extensive collection 
wrongly preserved under the name of Eusebius of Emesa (Eusebius 
Gallicanus in the terminology of the Clavis Patrum Latinorum); Migne 
neglected more or less all secondary writings: Liturgy, Law, monastic rules, 
and the like; the C. C. will publish them all, viz. not only the writings neg- 
lected by Migne or those discovered and edited for the first time between 
1850 and 1953, but the C.C. intends to supply them even when editions 
are completely lacking. 4. Migne simply reprinted editions in existence; 
when there was more than one edition on hand, he had to choose; eventually 
this was not always a very happy choice. The C. C. on the other hand wants 
to give us a critical edition of all the texts; we understand the Editors 
intend to better the existing scholarly editions, and ask specialists to prepare 
a critical text where there is none. 5. As a consequence, the C.C. will be 
more expensive than Migne in his time. This is one more reason why a num- 
ber of scholars would have preferred completion of the Corpus of Vienna; 
recent discoveries necessitate a new edition of certain works published in 
the Corpus, but that could have been done by the Corpus itself. 
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As far as the Clavis Patrum Latinorum is concerned, we call it an excellent 
aid for scholars, not only for those interested in patristic literature, but 
for Mediavalists as well, especially for those who have to publish Medieval 
texts and want to identify quotations. The Clavis would have had still 
greater value, if the authors had clearly told us which principles were followed 
in ordering the writings of the Fathers in the body of the book as well as in 
the Indices. 


ELIGIus M. BuyTAERT, O. F. M. 
Franciscan Institute 


Marc de Toléde, Traducteur d’Ibn Tumart. By M.T. D’Alverny and 
G. Vajda. (Madrid: Al-Andalus, 1952. Pp. 148.) 


This work by two prominent scholars of Arabic thought first appeared 
as a series of articles in the Spanish review on Arabic studies, Al-Andalus 
XVI (1951), 99—140; 260—307; XVII (1952), 1—56 and is reprinted in 
book form. Mark, a Canon of Toledo who flourished around the first part 
of the 13th century, has been known to scholars principally as a translator 
of the Koran together with several more or less insignificant tracts attributed 
to Galen plus whole sections of the work of Hunayn b. Ishaq. In the first 
of the five parts of the present volume, entitled ‘The Translator’ the authors 
suggest that Mark may be even more historically important as the trans- 
lator of Ibn Tumart (Habentometus). The latter (d. circa 1129) is credited 
with introducing Al-Gazzali’s thought into the West. At least we know 
he opposed the literal anthropomorphic interpretations of certain verses 
of the Koran in favor at the court of the Almoravide dynasty. His doctrines 
were continued by his pupil Abdul-Mumin, the founder of the Almohade 
dynasty that was still in power when Mark’s patron, Rodrigo Jimenez was 
appointed Archbishop of Toledo. Mark’s translation of Ibn Tumart’s work 
together with the Koran served the practical purpose of acquainting Jimenez 
and his apologists with first hand knowledge of current trends in Muslim 
theology. How valuable this service was we leave to others to judge. In 
the opinion of Vadja and D’Alverny, however, “‘the work of Mark of Toledo 
has been appreciated fully neither by theologians nor historians. This 
disdain, which is undoubtedly nothing but ignorance, is wholly unjustified, 
for Mark has left us a version of the Koran far more faithful than the para- 
phrase of such an imaginative author as Robert of Ketene and what is of 
even more importance, he was the first to offer to the Latin world a Muslim 
theology.” 

The second part of the work presents a critical estimate of Mark’s trans- 
lation of Ibn Tumart and concludes with the observation that “Mark does 
not appear too badly when set side by side with the best known Arabic 
translators of the 12th and 13th centuries, be they Jewish or Christian.” 

The third portion containing the text-editions includes the following: 
1. Preface to Mark’s translation of De Tactu Pulsus of Galen; 2. Preface 
to his translation of the Koran; 3. Preface to his translation of Ibn Tumart; 
4. Tractatus Habentometi de Unione Dei; 5. Unio Gloriosi Laudabilis; 6. Vin- 


9* 
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culum; 7. Laudatio Dei Gloriosi; 8. Laus Secunda; 9. Testament of Mark 
from Chartularium Ecclesiae Toletanae. 

In presenting these texts, the editors have tried to clarify the obscurities 
due to the corruption of the Arabic text of Ibn Tumart and to this end have 
added not only footnotes but a supplementary commentary which constitutes 
part IV. The volume concludes with a Lexicon comprising three sections: 
1. Arabic-Latin, where the authors give the Latin equivalent used by Mark 
for the Arabic terms or expressions together with references to the pages 
of the text or commentary where they occur; 2. Latin-Arabic, where the 
Arabic translation of Latin terms are given together with cross-references 
to the first section of the Lexicon; 3. an index of Latin and Arabic proper 
names. 


ALLAN B. WOLTER, O. F. M. 


Franciscan Institute 


Gualteri Cancellarii et Bartholomaei de Bononia O. F. M. Quaestiones 
ineditae de Assumptione B. V. Mariae, quae ad fidem manuscrip- 
torum edidit A. Deneffe, S. J. Editio secunda, aucta et emendata 
quam curavit H. Weisweiler, S. J. (Opuscula et Textus historiam 
Ecclesiae eiusque vitam atque doctrinam illustrantia — Series Scho- 
lastica, edita curantibus J. Koch et Fr. Pelster, S. J., fasc. IX), 
Muenster-Westfalen: Verlag Aschendorff, [1952]; 85 pp. 


With this second edition of the oldest Disputed Questions on the As- 
sumption of the Blessed Virgin the re-publication of the Opuscula et Textus 
is under way. Since the original editor died some ten years ago, this 
second edition has been prepared by the renowned medievalist Fr. 
Weisweiler. 

Because this is a second edition, our duty is mainly to point out the difference 
between this one and the first edition. The text of the Disputed Questions 
did not change much. But, guided and helped by the literature apropos 
of the encyclical “‘Munificentissimus Deus’’, on the Assumption, H. Weis- 
weiler was able to complete and correct the references to the sources, 
especially of the work of Walter. The bibliography on the related problems, 
e. g. the origin of the De assumptione B. Mariae Virginis liber unus (Pseudo- 
Augustine) and the Epistula 9 of the Pseudo-Jerome, is also brought up to 
date. The greatest changes, however, took place in the two chapters preced- 
ing the text-edition. Written by Fr. Pelster, S. J., — just as in the first 
edition, — they deal with the background of the Disputed Questions, viz. 
the doctrinal attitude of the XIIIth century towards the Assumption (p. 
3—1I0), and they describe the authors of the Questions and their influence, 
and enumerate the manuscripts used (p. 11—18). 

We congratulate both H. Weisweiler and Fr. Pelster for their extensive 
knowledge of the literature on the XIIIth century and the judicial use made 
of it. We highly recommend the work for theological seminars, not only 
because the texts are appropriate for them, but, also, because the scholarly 
accuracy of the Introduction and notes will set a good example for the 
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student. We recommend the work especially for Franciscan seminars: the 
first opuscule strongly influenced the doctrine on the Assumption in the 
Early Franciscan School, and the second one is written by a Franciscan. 


ELicius M. BUYTAERT, O. F. M. 
Franciscan Institute 


The Discursive Power: sources and doctrine of the Vis Cogitativa accord- 
ing to St. Thomas Aquinas. By George P. Klubertanz, S. J. (St. Louis: 
The Modern Schoolman, 1952. Pp. VII-353. Paper. $ 5,00.) 


To appreciate this dissertation (Toronto, 1947), one must realize the 
lack of any extensive literature on the inner senses considered from the 
historical viewpoint. Apart from a few articles such as that by H. A. Wolfson 
in the Harvard Theological Review (1935) and the thesis of Fr. E. J. Ryan, 
The Role of the ‘“Sensus Communis’’ in the Psychology of Si. Thomas Aquinas 
(1951), most studies are content to consider the topic from a systematic 
viewpoint based on the doctrine of Saint Thomas. Father Klubertanz 
essays to give both the historical background as well as a detailed study 
of the Angelic Doctor. Though his primary subject is the discursive power, 
the vis cogitativa, the very nature of his research has resulted in an over-all 
history of the interior powers of sense-cognition. The first half of the thesis, 
therefore, is devoted to a detailed survey from Aristotle to Saint Albert the 
Great; the remainder, to an analysis of the doctrine of Saint Thomas, also 
undertaken in the approximate historical order of his works. The result is 
a most valuable contribution to the history of psychology, indeed to psycho- 
logy itself. 

Since the work stops with Saint Thomas, it does not propose to be a full 
history of the doctrine of the interior senses. The author hints at later 
developments when he writes (pp. 7—8) that Francisco Suarez urged a 
return to the theory of a single internal sense. Citing Suarez, Hugo Cavellus 
in his annotations to Scotus’ Quaestiones super libros de anima (Vivés ed., 
tom. III, p. 521) claims that this was also the teaching of Duns Scotus against 
Henry of Ghent. Many moderns are of like opinion. 

The historical survey rightly begins with Aristotle (i.e., the Corpus Ari- 
stotelicum) and the classic Greek commentators. In the former one finds 
the scanty beginnings of a theory on the internal sensory powers; the classi- 
cal Aristotelians, however, are disappointing in their lack of any doctrinal 
development. The physician Galen, inspired to some extent by the Stoics, 
would appear to have had greater influence. Specifically, he localized the 
imagination, reason and memory in corresponding ventricles of the brain; 
this doctrine, with later additions, held sway until the Middle Ages. The 
tri-partite division of the brain is found in (though not wholly accepted by) 
Gregory of Nyssa (whom the author unfortunately omits despite his influence 
on William of Saint-Thierry); it is taught by Nemesius and the latter’s 
faithful “‘plagiarist’’, Saint John Damascene (through whom the doctrine 
came to John de la Rochelle). Costa-ben-Luca seems responsible for further 
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divisions of each ventricle, a theory adopted by Avicenna, repeated by 
Algazel, and modified by Averroes. Paralleling the doctrines of localization 
are corresponding theories of the number and functions of the inner senses. 
The over-all picture is admittedly confused and lacking in unity. Nor is 
uniformity to be found later among the Scholasticis, since some held to 
five and even six inner senses, while Saint Thomas preferred to adopt the 
Averroist position of four interior powers. 


Throughout this survey, Father Klubertanz endeavors primarily, of 
course, to discover the early developments of the vis cogitativa, as a back- 
ground for Saint Thomas, who alone of the Scholastics paid adequate atten- 
tion to the problems involved in this particular power of sense cognition. 
Nevertheless, the work is most helpful in its general survey of the wider 
history of all the interior senses. Its value is somewhat marred by the failure 
to include discoveries made on the Scholastics in the interval between the 
writing of the thesis and its publication. Little or no use is made of Dom 
Lottin’s Psychologie et morale aux XII* et XIII® siécles, the study of Mon- 
signor Geyer on the Philosophia Pauperum once attributed to Saint Albert 
the Great is not mentioned, nor are the conclusions of Father Victorin 
Doucet on the Summa fratris Alexandri duly utilized. 


To assist in perfecting the history of the doctrine on the inner senses, 
the reviewer may be pardoned some criticisms and additions. 


1. Though we can admit the validity of the procedure which groups authors 
more or less in accord with their general tendencies rather than in strict 
chronological sequence (p. 38), one may well question whether this justifies 
appending Saint Bonaventure to the school of the Victorines (p. 77). Un- 
doubtedly the Seraphic Doctor says little on the internal senses; yet the 
few scattered references quoted (pp. 77—78) show sufficiently that he 
accepts the current theories. If the Commentary on the Sentences offers little 
theorizing thereon, one must remember the limitations imposed by the 
Sentences themselves. If other contemporaries discuss the question, they 
almost invariably do so in separate treatises. 


In addition, the survey does not adequately reveal the doctrinal in- 
fluence of Galen and Costa-ben-Luca (864—923) on the Arabians, nor the 
sources used by William of Conches, Alfred of Sareshel and others. Thus, 
to explain spivitus in connection with John of Salisbury (p. 64), is chrono- 
logically inexact; the term is found much earlier, e. g., in Galen, St. Gregory 
of Nyssa, Costa-ben-Luca, etc. 


The dependence on William of Saint-Thierry on Saint Gregory of Nyssa 
is not noted; nor is the purpose of the former’s De natura corporis et animae 
understood (pp. 7o—71). With many mystics of the early twelfth century, 
William composed a treatise on the soul, its powers and operations, as a 
necessary background or natural foundation for his mystical theology. It 
has recently been shown that without indicating his source he borrows 
largely from Gregory’s De hominis opificio, which otherwise was not known 
to the twelfth century (J.M. Déchanet, Aux sources de la spiritualité de 
Guillaume de Saint-Thierry [Bruges, 1940], p. 25). 
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2. The fourth chapter, on the thirteenth-century Scholastics prior to 
Saint Thomas (pp. 124—148), stands most in need of additions and some 
few corrections. Thus, parallel to William of Auvergne (p. 127), is a De 
potentiis animae et obiectis published by Fr. D. A. Callus, O. P. (RTAM, 
XIX, 1952, 13I1—170). This contains a very short chapter on the interior 
senses (pp. 154—55) and is considered by Fr. Callus as influencing Philip 
the Chancellor and John de la Rochelle. 

The study of the latter’s Summa de anima should precede, not follow, the 
so-called Summa fratris Alexandri. Both are given inadequate treatment. 
The few paragraphs on Alexander of Hales (p. 130) are long since out-dated 
by the discoveries set forth by Father Doucet (Prolegomena in librum tertium 
necnon et in libros I et II Summae, etc., 1948); from this study it is quite 
evident now that the Summa fratris Alexandri is largely dependent on the 
Summa de anima for the tract on the soul. The author, unfortunately, did 
not have access to the printed text of the Summa de anima which, for all its 
inaccuracies, would have preserved him from many errors in his exposé 
(pp. 132—34). 

The reviewer must beg to differ considerably over the section on the 
doctrine of Saint Albert the Great (pp. 134—48). Chronologically, the Summa 
de homine preceded the Libri tres de anima, and accordingly should be studied 
first. The two tracts, De sensu communi and De quinque potentiis animae 
interioribus (p. 143), are actually the sources of the tract in the Summa de 
homine (as I endeavor to show in the current issue of the Recherches de théo- 
logie ancienne et médiévale). In neither the two Tractatus nor in the Summa 
de homine is there manifest any important influence of Averroes (vs. p. 140); 
Avicenna and Algazel are rightly to be considered the primary sources. 
Averroes is known indeed through his commentary on De memoria et reminis- 
centia, but Saint Albert attributes this to Alfarabi (cf. F. Van Steenberghen, 
Siger de Brabant d’aprés ses oeuvres inédites [Phil. Belges: XIII, 1942], 
p. 440; and R. de Vaux, “La premiére entrée d’Averroés chez les latins”, 
Revue des sciences phil. et théol., XX [1933], 235—41). 

According to Saint Albert, despite Father Klubertanz’s objection (p. 141, 
esp. n. 64), there are five internal senses, in addition to the common sense; 
at least, the ms. text as well as the Borgnet edition expressly speak of guin- 
que, since a distinction is made between the imagination and the imaginativa 
— though we grant there is little difference between the memory and re- 
miniscence. Lastly, there is much evidence to show that Albert held to 
most of the doctrine of Costa-ben-Luca on the physico-biological mechanics 
of cognition (vs. p. 142, n. 66). (Several passages from the Borgnet edition 
need revision: p. 140, n. 60, line 7: particularibus for partibus; n. 61, line 2: 
jit for sit [as the author rightly conjectures]; p. 142, n. 66, line 3: anterioris 
for anterioribus.) 

In the author’s brief consideration of two spurious Albertinian works, 
the Liber de apprehensione (p. 144) and the Philosophia pauperum (p. 146), 
one misses reference to recent studies. On the former, cf. V. J. Bourke, 
“The provenance of the De apprehensione attributed to Albertus Magnus”, 
Speculum XVIII (1943), 91—98. The tract De potentiis in the Philosophia 
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pauperum is given a thorough study and critical edition by Monsignor Geyer, 
Die Albert dem GroBen zugeschriebene Summa naturalium (Philosophia pau- 
perum), Beitrage, XXXV, 1 (1938). Among other bibliographical omissions 
we may note: K. Rahner, “La doctrine des ‘sens spirituels’ au moyen 4ge, 
en particulier chez s. Bonaventure”, Revue d’ascét. et mystique, XIV (1933), 
263—99 (to p. 61); D.H. Salman, “‘Jean de la Rochelle et les débuts de 
Vaverroisme latin’’, AHDLMA, XVI (1947—48), 133—44 (to p.131 and 
P- 344); and above all, the Mediaeval Academy edition of Averroes’ De 
memoria et reminiscentia (ed. Sheilds-Blumberg, 1949) (to p. 109 ff. and 
P- 332)- 
* * * 

As far as the reviewer is competent to judge, the last section of the work 
is an excellent analysis of the Angelic Doctor, a demonstration of the need 
to study Saint Thomas historically if one would come to appreciate him 
doctrinally. 

Neither the interior senses in general nor the vis cogitativa in particular 
receive extended treatment in Saint Thomas, though the holy Doctor makes 
frequent brief references to the doctrine. These passages Father Klubertanz 
subjects to minute analysis according to the more accepted chronology of 
the works. Thus his study embraces first the earlier works, the Sentences, 
De veritate and Contra Gentiles, which precede most if not all the commen- 
taries on Aristotle; the second step analyzes these same commentaries, 
while the Summa theologiae (rightly used as the correct and original title) 
and the Quaestio disputata de anima form the third group. To the historical 
analysis is appended a doctrinal synopsis on the discursive power. The 
conclusion reached is that the estimative in Saint Thomas is an Avicennian 
doctrine completely integrated into the new metaphysics of the Angelic 
Doctor; that, in distinction to Avicenna, however, Saint Thomas considered 
the human estimative as a discursive power concerned with the singulars 
of action (operabilia) under the guiding light of reason; and that he thus 
maintained inviolate the dynamic unity of human perception. 


IGNATIUS BRADY, O. F. M. 
Franciscan Institute 


Johannes Duns Scotus by Odulf Schafer, O. F. M. (Bibliographische 
Einfiihrungen in das Studium der Philosophie, edit. by I. M. Bo- 
chenski, n. 22; Bern: A. Francke Ag. Verlag, 1953; 34 pp.) 


Since Father Schafer is a member of the Scotus Commission, his task 
in redacting this bibliography on Scotus was relatively easy. His work was 
partially prepared by the Lineamenta bibliographiae Scotisticae of U. Smeets, 
O. F.M. (Rome, 1942), and he had access, we suppose, to the files of the 
Scotus Commission. Because of Bochenski’s philosophical bibliographical 
introductions, however, the author was allowed only some 32 pages. As a 
consequence, Fr. Schafer had to limit himself to more recent literature on 
Scotus himself to the exclusion of the Scotistic School and, usually, of the 
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Theology of Scotus. The author himself realizes that the latter limitation 
is regretful, since Scotus is in the first place a theologian. 

The booklet is subdivided into three parts: literature on more general 
bibliographies and lexica, works on the life and the writings of Scotus, and 
studies on his Philosophy. In reference to these topics, Schafer limits him- 
self to German, Latin, French, Italian, English and Spanish literature 
(p. 3; actually he includes two Dutch studies, see p. 28). Schafer completes 
the bibliography of Smeets (up to 1951 only; see p. 3), and is more system- 
atic than his predecessor; but I would not say that this work renders 
Smeets superfluous. 

As an introduction to the study of Scotus, this bibliography certainly 
is worthwhile. A complete list, however, of the authentic works of Scotus 
(cf. p. 10o—11 and 11—13), would have been greatly appreciated by a be- 
ginner. In this type of publication a number of slips seem to be unavoidable, 
though, sometimes, without any consequence; see e.g. p. 5 “Franciscana. 
Isegem, 1921—1924”, read “‘Neerlandica Franciscana. Isegem, 1914—1924”’, 
and our “Franciscan Studies” is published at St. Bonaventure, which is 
some 400 miles from New York. 


ELicius M. BUYTAERT, O. F. M. 
Franciscan Institute 


Walram von Siegburg O. F. M. und seine Doktorpromotion an der Kolner 
Universitat (1430—1435). Edited by Sophronius Clasen O. F. M. 
Sonderdruck aus: Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 44 (1951) 
u. 45 (1952). 

It is not easy for us to become acquainted with the complicated process 
by which the medieval student of theology was promoted to the much- 
coveted degree of Magister Theologiae. It is true, we know the statuta of 
several universities, but the regulations of the law are rather like a skeleton 
which lacks flesh and life. Only the concrete application of the laws and 
regulations in individual cases can give us a true picture, especially since 
laws are usually not without exception. Certain exceptions, in fact, were 
expressly admitted, as in the case of the Mendicant Orders, and they must 
always be taken into account. Some of the privileges with which the 
Mendicant Orders were favored are most important when, for instance, 
one is trying to calculate the years of study of a scholastic master. 

For these and other reasons, Father Sophronius Clasen, O. F. M., has 
done excellent service to researchers in late Franciscan scholasticism by 
publishing the documents (mostly disputations and sermons) which led the 
Franciscan Walram of Siegburg through the various academic exercises 
and ceremonies to the magisterial dignity. It is probable that the personal 
autograph of Walram is preserved in Manuscript Stadtarchiv G. B. f. 175, 
fol. ra—32d of Cologne. 

In the first chapter of the present study the author gives a detailed de- 
scription of the manuscript and adduces evidence in favor of its being an 
autograph of Walram himself. 
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In the second chapter the author follows step by step the entire curri- 
culum of Walram’s studies and especially the various disputations and ser- 
mons and such like at the final stage of his promotion. This latter part is 
exceptionally well done. Fr. Clasen leads the reader, with the help of the 
Statuia of the University of Cologne and the documents in Walram’s auto- 
graph, through all the performances the young doctor had to undergo; or 
rather, he gives an interpretation of the documents with the help of the 
Siatuta. In any case, he succeeds in giving us a vivid description of Wal- 
ram’s activities. 

In the third chapter he deals with the professors mentioned in the docu- 
ments, viz. Arnold von Cloetinge, Arnold van Doorn, Gottfried Schliissel 
O.P., Heinrich von Xanten, Johann Schlechter, O.F.M., Johann von 
Wachtendonck and Johann von Winningen, O. P., and also of Walram’s 
socii, that is, his fellow students, viz. Bernhard von Galen, Gottfried van 
Loo, O. Carm., Heinrich von Emmerich and Heinrich von Werl, O. F. M. 
This third chapter is of especial interest because of its wealth of biographical 
and bibliographical material. 

The fourth chapter consists of an edition of the disputations and Principia, 
etc. It shows that Walram was mostly interested in questions of grace and 
moral theology; another sign that at this time speculative theology was 
slowly giving ground to practical theology. 

Father Clasen’s work will at least make the reader realize that the scho- 
lasticism of the Fifteenth Century needs as much study as that of the Four- 
teenth, and that we are only beginning to bring the light of research into 
this era of change and confusion. Father Clasen has succeeded in effectively 
dispelling the darkness for a definite time and place. It is only by this type 
of work that we can hope to make the thought of the Fifteenth Century 
clear and understandable. As the learned author has shown by his careful 
edition of the documents, it is not by the intuitions of prejudiced historians, 
but by the hard labor of painstaking researchers that we can come to appre- 
ciate the achievement of the much-maligned and much-ignored Fifteenth 
Century scholasticism. 


PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O. F. M. 
Franciscan Institute 


The Juggler of Our Lady. A Medieval Legend adapted by H. O. Blech- 
man (New York: Henry Holt & Co., [1953]; no pagination). 


As the sub-title says the book renders a medieval legend of the juggler, 
who did not find any happiness, neither in the world nor in the monastery, 
until on Christmas day the Blessed Virgin publicy recognized the merits 
of his juggling, his only skill. 

The written reproduction of the legend is kept down to a strict minimum, 
but the drawings, partly in color, give quite an original, though modern, 
interpretation of the medieval version. 


ELicius M, BuYTAERT, O. F, M. 
Franciscan Institute. 
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Thaddée Soiron, O. F. M., La condition du théologien, Introduction et 
adaptation frangaise par Yves Becker et Jean-Robert Hennion, 
O. F. M. (Coll. Credo, Paris: Librairie Plon, [1953]; 193 pp.) 


This booklet is the first volume of a new collection, published under the 
direction of H. I. Marrou, Professor of the Sorbonne, and of the Franciscan 
A. Hammann. “Credo” wants to publish theological essays for educated 
Christians of our time, assays showing the connection between our living 
Faith and the doctrinal (scientific?) expression of it. A leading principle 
of the collection will be the famous “Back to the sources”, meaning here 
the Bible, the Fathers and Liturgy; consequently, history will be emphasized. 
The Editors intend to include works originally written in foreign languages, 
but corresponding to their program. 

A representative of the so-called ,,Verkiindigungstheologie“, Soiron 
first published his work in 1935, under the title ,,Heilige Theologie’. La 
condition du théologien is an ‘‘adaptation’’, viz. certain passages are dropped 
(e. g. pages 7—35, and more phrases in the subsequent text), most of the 
references, which in the German original were printed in the text, are now 
in footnote, etc. 

The translations are quite fluent, though not ideal: for instance, in the 
first chapter the translators were obviously confused by Soiron’s speculations 
about “‘listening’’ as first requisite of Faith. They confuse the reader by 
translating ‘‘HGéren’” and “‘Haltung” by “attention” (cf. p. 46—47 of the 
French with p. 35—37 of the German edition); the version of ““Haltung” 
is rather “attitude”; “attention” is a possible translation of ““Héren”, but 
does not always render the idea of Soiron. Becker and Hennion note that 
for the translation of biblical texts (of the New Testament) they usually 
took Le Nouveau Testament of E. Osty. On principle this method is accept- 
able. In certain instances, however, an other translation better fits the 
context: e.g. p. 48, Soiron is speculating upon “hearing the word”, and, 
consequently, Rom. X 17 requires the translation “‘Ainsi la foi vient de ce 
qu’on entend; et l’on entend, lorsque la parole du Christ est préchée”. The 
version of Osty (la foi nait de la prédication et la prédication se fait sur l’ordre 
du Christ) is correct of course, and, perhaps, better renders the idea of St. 
Paul; but the version we propose corresponds to the letter of both the Greek 
and the German, and is required by the context of Soiron. 

We say it regretfully, but we prefer rather to recommend reading the 
German original of Soiron. 


E.Licius M. BuYTAERT, O. F. M. 
Franciscan Institute 


The Moral Obligation of Voting. By Titus Cranny, S.A., S.T.D. 
(Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1952. 
Pp. XXVII—155.) 

The Lawyer Looks Beyond the Law. Essays in Human Dignity. (Issued 
by the William J. Kerby Foundation. The Catholic University of 
America Press, 1951. Pp. 91. $ 2,50.) 
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The moral obligation of voting, expounded principally in the light of 
certain papal and episcopal documents, is the subject of Fr. Cranny’s doctoral 
dissertation. After a brief discussion of the concept and nature of voting, 
the author devotes the bulk of his material to the principles governing the 
obligation of voting; the dissertation ends with a chapter on particular duties 
that follow the duty of voting. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the nature of the right to vote has received 
a far too meager and inadequate discussion. Moreover the title is somewhat 
misleading: its connotation is wider than the intent of the proofs contained 
in the mass of material assembled together. The papal and episcopal pro- 
nouncements cited by the author deal with the obligation of Catholic to 
vote, particularly in circumstances where the Catholic religion, the Church 
and its institutions are at stake. In the main the work is a restatement of 
opinions current among theologians; nevertheless it is a timely topic designed 
to awaken the Catholic to his civic responsibilities. 

The other volume under consideration is a collection of seven compact 
lectures delivered by specialists in the field of American and religious thought 
at the Twelfth Annual Round Table Conferences sponsored by the School 
of Law at the Catholic University of America. They present a dispassionate 
appeal to the lawyers and law students to follow the tradition of our former 
great statesmen who, because they nourished themselves with daily reading 
of the Scriptures, adhered to commonly held religious and moral convictions 
beyond the scope of positive civil law. 

In view of the muddled and false concepts on the part of a great many 
jurists of our generation, regarding Church-State relationship as envisioned 
in the opening paragraphs of the Declaration of Independence, these essays 
provide a concise and interesting application of basic truths to the problems 
of today, especially for lawyers and law students, both Catholic and non- 
Catholic. At the same time they point out the task incumbent upon them: 
to uphold and defend the religious inheritance of our nation’s statesmen 
and jurists of past days. There can be no doubt that only in proportion as 
the lawyer looks beyond the Law, as he participates in Christ’s thinking 
will he fully grasp the significance of the basic principles set forth in the 
American Magna Charta of independence. 

The book is a remarkable symposium, one that should occupy a prominent 
place on the law student’s shelf. It is indeed a noble challengeto the jurists of 
today to look beyond the Law. 


Addresses and Sermons (1942—1951). By the Most Reverend Amleto 
Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the Unites States. (St. 
Anthony Guild Press: Paterson, N. J., 1952. Pp. XIII—48z2. $ 3,50.) 


There are few living persons who have as thorough understanding and 
deep knowledge of the Catholic Church in the United States — its history, 
traditions, institutions and social enviroments which affect the growth and 
expansion of Catholic life in this country — as His Excellency the Most 
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Reverend Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States. Serving in this capacity for the past two decades he has the unequaled 
opportunity to witness at first hand the religious, sociai, cultural and econo- 
mic position of the Catholic Church at all its levels. He has played a promi- 
nent role in the inauguration of new dioceses, in the formation of new ec- 
clesiastical provinces, in the consecration and installation of new bishops, 
in the dedication of new churches, schools and institutions of higher learning. 
At these and other similar events and gatherings of bishops, priests and 
laity he has been called upon to speak in his official capacity as a represen- 
tative of our Holy Father. Speaking with the authority invested in him, 
His Excellency has availed himself of these multiple occasions not only to 
convey greetings and felicitations of the Holy Father, and bestow apostolic 
blessing on various Catholic enterprises, but chiefly to inculcate, expound 
and apply Catholic teaching to significant events and problems of our day. 
The distinguished prelate’s Adresses and Sermons serve as a vehicle to present 
the Catholic mind on such varied subjects as racial equality, social justice, 
military service, religious and academic freedom, dignity of man, Catholic 
education, Catholic homes and schools, their organization and growth, 
Catholic youth, missions etc. Thus, to single out one instance, in an address 
entitled ‘No Justice Without Charity’, the eminent author draws a striking 
picture of Christian justice as compared to justice of old: “The justice of 
old, in order to stress the impartiality of the law, was represented as a woman 
with eyes blindfolded. The justice of Christ, however, moves always with 
eyes wide open, with a view to knowing well all those whom it meets, and 
to using on behalf of each and every one the impartiality of love and the 
impartiality of that equality which Jesus Christ proclaimed” (p. 35), for 
“there can be no justice where there is no charity” (p. 36). 

The Adresses and Sermons of His Excellency contain eighty three dis- 
courses, speeches and sermons delivered in every part of the land during 
the past decade, 1942—1951. Their style is facile and elevating; they vi- 
brate with the apostolic zeal worthy of the lofty position he holds; they 
pulsate with the heart that desires to draw all unto Christ. They present 
in their entirety a picture of our American society on the spiritual level, its 
achievements, its needs and, most of all, the duty of each social group in 
helping to fulfill these needs; at the same time they reveal his profound 
concern for the spiritual, moral and cultural welfare of the American people. 


The present volume of Addresses and Sermons will be welcomed by all 
Catholics. Prelates and priests, both secular and religious, will find in them 
abundant material for conferences and talks as well as pertinent suggestions 
for the solution of religious problems which confront them today. Catholic 
educators will treasure this volume for the sound application of Catholic 
principles bearing on the educational reconstruction in our country. Together 
with the two previous volumes of His Excellency’s Addresses and Sermons 
they constitute a valuable repertory of American ecclesiastical history, a 
useful guide for future historians of the present period of the Catholic Church 
in the United States. All may cull from them choice fruits out of the depth 
and breadth of His Excellency’s learning, wisdom and experience. 
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The initial thirteen pages present the addresses and sermons in a chrono- 
logical order, with the date and occasion of delivery, and with a caption 
that provides the reader with a clue to the general contents of each discourse 
and sermon; the index of names and places (pp. 474—48z2) will prove a 
helpful guide to biographical and historical data scatttered throughout 
he book. 


Theology and Education. A Doctoral Dissertation by Thomas C. Don- 
lan, O. P. (Washington, D.C., 1952. Pp. 134.) 


Catholic educators who are engaged in religious instruction of youth in 
our Catholic colleges will welcome Fr. Donlan’s contribution to the solution 
of some basic problems encountered in the field undergraduate religious 
education. In the light chiefly of Thomistic principles and more salient 
papal pronouncements on education, the author has presented the vital 
interplay between Theology and Catholic education. The last chapter 
wherein Fr. Donlan has briefly sketched a course of Theology for under- 
graduates and the method of presenting it to them, will be appreciated by 
many a puzzled instructor of Catholic youth. 


GREGORY GRABKA, O. F. M. Conv. 
St. Hyacinth Seminary 
Granby, Mass. 
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